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Bt TVS CoaBBapoNi>R49 SscRBTAar. 

Iir tlie do?»Ui of Piofc^BOP ED WARD EtURlDCrE SALIS¬ 
BURY atr the beginning of the fear, thiA Sociotf has lost 
one of iu n)08C dUthigoUhed raembcia and Ue greatusl 
benefactor. The following paragraphs have boeo taken front 
a Memorial Address read at Yale UDiveralt; a few daja after 
Professor Saliaburf’a death, and sabseqaently lend before the 
Sooietf at itsanou&l loeeUng. The whole address will be pub* 
lisbed in tbs Yale Bicentennial Series, as appeared to be most 
titiiog in view of Ihx>feasor Salisburf’s Ufe*loog oonnec^os with 
that Universitf ; but it seemed appropriate that the membei’S of 
this Sooietf also sbonld have an opportunity to I'eview the life 
and OrientsU work of one who through its whole eBisteDce has 
ever had the Society’s lotei'ests at heart and done so mnoh to i’tiee 
it to its p'esenc position. 

Professor Saiisbury was bora April 6 , 1814, io Boston, Mass. 
After gradiiatioD at Yale in 188^, ho spent several years io study 
abroad. Oc was appointed Frofesaor of Arabic and Sanskrit at 
Y'alc in 1841, and retained his chair till 1864, when he surreo* 
dered his Sanskrit work to Professor Wbitoey. He waa a life- 
member of chia Society for nearly sixty years, its Corrsspondiag 
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S«crcury from 1846 to 1857, and Prwidenlof Vho Society from 
1888 to 1856, *ad agaiD from 1878 to 1880 . He died in lus 
eighty-serenth year, PeK 5,1901- 

.... The year after bis luausoral, which w« tlclivcrcil in 
1843, tbe yoong vwfeaeoT, then jiwt tiiiriy, r4«ad at the lueeting 
of tbe Araerieaa Oriental Society, held on May 28, 1844, a long 
paper on tbe History of Baddbism. He had "Insanl a Memoir 
on tbe origin of Baddhifiio, read by Mr. Burrtouf, before llio 
Freoch Institute, in tbe apriog of 1848,** aud fresh from this 
personal imprewnon made by the great foi^ign scholar, he who 
had heard Bervouf attmpted the tash of inspiring otliera with 
Lis own interest Such indepeiMleet ol>servatioDs as are strewn 
through tbis long sindy are tUon»ghly sound, They show not 
new knowledge of detail bat insight. Many of them are siiuh 
as to pass nonotieed to^ay, bnl that is only becatxsc we know 
more than was known in 1844. 

The scholarly care of the writer of this paper is shown In the 
acnipulona referesee to works consulted by him, Gormau, French, 
and Bogliab, op to the time of its delieery. Some of these 
works are dow classics; at that Ume the young scholai* bad just 
seen them fresh from tbe press aod thought they ‘'premised to be 
Taiuable.*’ It is of this paper that Professor Whitney sud that 
it was tbe first really scientific paper presented to tlie ^^iety. 

How wide was Professor Salisbury's interest in iho Orient may 
be seen from the painstakiug stody on the Cliinose origin of the 
compass, read before the Conoeclicut Society of Arts and 
Sciences io 1840. It is an abstract from Klaproth's letter to 
Humboldt, bat it ioTolres a etreful inres^gatioo of tbe subject. 
Again, in 1848, b a report of the Directors, whicb is virtually a 
reeoDmendarion to tbe Oriental Society, Professor Salisbury 
urges the IcuportaDce of Bgypti^ogy and the desirability of mak* 
iug excavations at Kineveb; while in the same recommendation 
ocenn tbe first soggesliou of the creaUon of the Classical Sec* 
tioo. which eveatnally became the Philological Association. 
Tliat society and its later growths, it is interesting to notice. 
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thiiB really sprang from the report to the Directors of the 
Oriental Society, which wne accepted at tbo Quarterly Meeting on 
the of Joimaiy, 1846, twenty-one years before the PhiloJogi- 
cal Aaaoclatioii bscatnc incorporated; for tUI then the lattov 
roiDaineil, nndcr title name of Claavcnl Seotioo, a minor at Iiome 
with the parent society. 

Although Hr. Salisbury** title was “Professor of Arabic and 
Sanskrit,’* with his wsual breadtli of vision he inolndctl In his 
stiuliee Persian, as a relative of Sanskiit, and in the fourth part 
of tlie first vohime of the Oriental Journal he piibllabed a clear 
and eoireot paper on the IdentlBcation of the Signs of the Per* 
91 an Cundform Alphabet (184&). Tbc writer, to repeat bia own 
words, will only commaoicats resnlts obtained” by oUier 
scholars, and the paper ia not at all a con tribe tion of oi^lnal 
material, but It desciwes meolion pavtloolarly bocaose It shows 
that Professor Salisbury had already worked Ins way through 
Lnsson, Btirnouf, RawUnson, and the more i*ecent JHeitrOf/e 
tm‘ £ykiarunff der 2*Br9Uc/un JCeUhmftriflcii,yon Adolph Holts* 
moiui; IHf iVsiK/*e>i Jreiiimcffr{ft«n, von Beufey (1847); and 
to have koowo of Oppert's LaaUi/atan ilti AUpertisc/ten (1848), 
although, properly speaking, the whole sabjeot lay apart from 
his official field of resoaroli. 

On tbe Arabic side, Professor Salisbury was particularly active, 
poblishlng first a “Translation of unpoblished Arabic Docn* 
menu, with introdnotion and notes,” first read before the Oriental 
Society in Ootober, 1349; an independent bnt not the most 
original work presented by him; since id 13S2 he read a oriuqne 
of tbe genuineness of the so-called Nestorian monament of 
Singan*fu. Here he had to give a digest of the views of Abel- 
Rdmusat, Keuraann, Ritter, and Neander, and tlteo “exhibit 
tbe true state of tbe evidence,” which he does clearly and con* 
msely. 

Another paper oo the Suence of Moslem tradition (read in 
1880 and published in 1661 ) is one of hie most scbolaviy efforts, 
being “gathered from origiool sources, cither only in manixecript 
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or 60 little accesabl« u to be oeerly eqnIvAleQt to iinpnbiisheil 
authoritlee.*’ Hie first of tliese dooamenu ie a Hi. m the de 
S&cj oollectioo vbiob wunov io Professor SalisburjV pos^psMou; 
the othem are i>elbi Iitbogra|4s. Th» was followed in 1803 by 
a paper oo The Huliasomadan Doetriuca <if l^edcstliiatioii and 
Free Will, from Origiiml Sonrcvs. These vorc, I think, aniolc':^ 
eai>cclBlly agreeable Co liim to write, csaontitlly bisLorical, and hi 
that one of his two fields ia working whidi he took perhaps the 
greater aa^sfactioit 

The same year, however, in wbidi was {mbliabed tbc former of 
these two papers, appeared in the Ifeto Englat^Icr an article 
en^tled ‘*SkeCdi of the Life and Works of Midiael Aogdo 
Beonarroti,*’ in wbieb Professor Salisbury gave a popular account 
of tlie great artist 

Anotber historical artide was eootribated to tbc aame maga¬ 
zine in 1876, oa some of the Belariona between Xslim and CbrU- 
tianity; bet in the znesotiine Hr. Salisbory had published in the 
Joaroal hia most exteoaive scieaitfic artide, a Notice of the Book 
of Sulaiman’s .FEraf Ript Ihat (read at the mootings of May 
and October, 1884), a revelation of (be ‘inyaieries’ of tbo 
Nnsairian sect, tbe artide bring a oritioal interpretation of the 
titular work (which had appeared tbu same year in Bcirdt with- 
oat imprint of dale or place) according to copies forwarded by 
Dr. Tan Dyck, tbe able local misaoDiry. 

Of Professor Saliabni 7 *s subsequent lectures ou art and works 
on genealogy it is ODaeceuary to speak here. He (»ays of his 
own oontribntions to Orienialia that be published his papen io 
the J onroal of tbe Oriental Sodety " more as an amateur student 
than aa a master with aathority.** Bat as we have seen, there was 
real and rigid scbolarsbip aa all that be presented. Moreover, 
though not, perhaps, master with aathority,” bis sbilities were 
fully recognized by learned confreres, as bean witoesa the fact 
that he was elected a member of tbe AsUiio Society of Paris 
when he was only twenty-four years old ( 1888 ); of the two 
Aeademiea of Arts and Sdeiicee of Connecticut and Boston in 
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I8d& &Qd 1848, respectively; a corre«pCQdiDg member of the 
Imperi&l Academy of SclonoeB and Belles Lettrss at Coesianti- 
iiople in 1855; n oorrcspcndiag member of the Glerman Orieutal 
Soeiety m 1850; and of tbc AnU^uaiian Sooiety io 1981. Ho 
wax twice pvoa tbe degree of LL.D., once by Tale io 1668, ajul 
again by Harvard in IS88. 

. . . . Io this ekelch of Mr. Sallxbcry’e writings you have seen 
wbac he waa as a scholar. Bot the energies time early devoted 
to philology were not allowed to remain selUsbly omployed. The 
young profeaacr waa appoioted In 1B41, and after studying 
abroad a second time, with Lessen in Germany, and Burnouf in 
France, as prevlooaly be had studied with Bopp in Berlin, and 
Garcun de Tassy and de Sacy in Paris, he assnmed the dnties of 
bis office in 1843. The year before this, eluefty in the luterest of 
missionary work, had been founded the American Oriental 
Sooiety (in 1843, three years before tbo ovgauisatlon of the Ger¬ 
man Oriental Society). Into this opening for new labor Mr. 
Salisbary on bis return from abroad dnng himself with ardor. 
To him it wae to be a sodety which should concentrate actlviUea 
till then scattered and nnorganked. Tbeve are few living who 
know how mneb Mr. Salisbury baa done for this Society. As baa 
been said by ono cf his colleagues In a recent review of his life : 
‘^Ko notice of Prof. Salisbury would be complete without an 
emphatic recognition of bis Invaluble services in tbe develop¬ 
ment of that Society by the unstinted expenditure of time, labor, 
and money.” For Mr. Salisbnry not only supported tbe Society, 
bot be contributed besides tbe constant spur of hia own esample 
io offering memoirs, suggeetiog Improvements, and last bnt not 
least in being present as a duty at tbe meetings of the Society. 
For eleven years he was its Corresponding Secretary, and lor ten 
years tbe Society's honored President. 

Of bis own work in behalf of the Society be himself say a 
merely that ‘‘be labored to make iU Journal the vehicle of 
some valnable oontribntions, as well as for the general prosperity 
of tbe 8o(uety~DOt wholly without success, due in a large meas- 
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uve to the coop€iation of karnecl Aiuerican mix«onario»." 
(Cj68B-book of 1882.) Bin let ua a«ia Umt of bin long sorrlco 
ill behalf of ihe Society, an active memherMiiip from almost us 
beginning to bia death, nearly ilifoo score yeaiv, U itself wiiiiMs j 
nor docs that testiiuoiiy sland alone. Ten yeai^ ago Professor 
Wbilncy wioto as follow*; “Ppofero^or Salisbury, by his own 
writ jugs ami by the active coiu^apoiMlenoe whioU he ket>t up with 
AinericAii uusslonarics . . - provided nioht of the malcrial for 
pubUcalion ; he also himself prowiioJ a number ot f<mu of 
OiioiiUllyiiv—mostly the first of this kind in the country, and 
atiU in part the only oiios-for uso in printing the Journal; 
and, not leas in importance, ho met the exponsos of (.ublication 
of volume after volume . .. For some ten ycai« Professor Sali.s- 
bury was virtually the Society, doiug ita work and paying its 
bills. Uo gave it standing and credit in the world of scholars, 
AS an organiaaliou that could originate and could make public 
valuable matoriaP (April, 1091). Such also is the testimony of 
Pj'ofessor Lmman, who, six years ago in his addi'ese in memory 
of Professor Whitney, alindud to Professor Salisbury ai tin* “life 
and soul of tlie Sooiely" during the period of iu c.arliur gixiwtli. 

Nor has the Oriental Society over forgotten )nm, aud when hy 
a happy oliancc it has met on his birtliday, cvoii lucuibcrs of the 
Society who knew Profeasor Salisbmy only by his works havo felt 
asenfieof jwrRonal gratification in sending to him, the honored 
friend of the Society, a congratulatory iclegrani. Iu reply to ooe 
of these despatches scut two ycaw ago on liis oighty-HfUi birtlulay. 
Professor Salisbury responded by sending in turn his own con- 
giatnlatlona to the Society “on what it has grown to be from its 
amail beginnings of more than fifty yesi-sagoj” and there was 
none that heal'd the msssi^e who did not add to these nnassum- 
ing words, “Thanks largely to him that sent the message.” 



Thi Beginidn^ rf the Jiahi/lonian Nimrod Epic.'^Tiy Paul 
IIaupt, Pi'ofossor in Johns Hopklna University, Balti¬ 
more, Md. 

For more than ten years after Oeo. Smithes discovery of tbe 
twelve tableu of tbe Babylonian Nimrod’ Kplo, in 1873, tbe 
fragment K. 9300, with tbe deaorlpUon of tbe siege of Erecb, was 
conaidorod to bo the first fra^ent of tbe aeries,* onUl I succeeded, 
nearly twenty years ago, In finding the beginning of the eplo. 
While autograplung the text for my edition, I notioed chat tbe 
indistmot traces of tbe first line of tbe fragment K. 3758, o, which 
bad genei'ally beee assigned to tbe tblrd tablet of the eerUa, lent 
themselves to the obaraoters oonstltutlng the name of tbe aeries, 
la na^ha emurv. As the opening line la generally used as tbe 
name of tbe aeries, it was evident that I bad at last discovered 
tbe fiiat tablet and the opening fragment of tlie epic. 

Belitzsoh, in tbe second editioo of Mtlrdter’e ffuchictue 
Jiabi/loniens und Aasyrime (Calw and Stnttgart, 1801), accepted 
my identification; so, too, Br. Alfred Jeremias in bis Tidubar 
j^iWod (Leipzig, 1601 ). On plate iv of Jeremias* book I pub* 
liabed a new fragment giving tUe last four cliaracters of tbo first 
line of tbe series, vis., di-ma'<t-tL Although Jeromlae adopted 
my identification of the first fragment of tbe series, he still 
briieved that the description of the riege of Erech on E. 3200 
belonged to the first tablet, while be assigned tbe other fragments 
of the first tablet Id my edition to the second tablet of tbe series. 
We find this old error even io Professor Jastrow*s excellent book 
The J^dipion <*/£ahyhnia and Aeeyria (Boston, 1808), p, 473. 

In his traosUterstioQ and traoslation of tlie Nimrod Epic, pub¬ 
lished in the rixthvolume of Schrader’s Siilineohrifdiehe Bihlie- 
ihek (Berlin, 1900), Professor Jensen believes, with me, that tbe 

• at tbe meeting of Che American Oriental Society in New Tcrk, 
April, 1001. 

< Cf. my remarks In tbe Critical Notee on Proverbs (is The Pofyebroms 
BdUe), p 88.1.18. 

* Cf. Geo. Smith, Atsyr. DCseousriss, fifth edition (LondCQ. 1875), p. 
I88i CTioUsan Aocotiftf of Qenetit, ed. A. H. Sayce (London, 16S0}, p. 
103German tnnsIatiOQ, by Hermann Delitzsch (Laipslg, 1878), p. IM. 
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by JcremiM and Jaatrow to the second tablet 
conetiiute the first tablet of the series, aod the initiated know that 
Jensen would no doubt have pitiferrod to make my fi«l tablet the 
last 0 f tbc series if ho liacl had the gliost of a ebaueo.* lie socroa to 
oonMderlhc identification of the fir-t fragment a very fAm[A^> Oihig. 
Ho sayn the iinmbcr of the tablet is fixed by llic fii-st line, whwli 
ia idimticta with tlic name of the wriea* It is undonhtc.lly very 
simple, after the indlcatioUH given im my oilHIon; but before the 
pubhcalion of niv text it was not so oaay. I lia<l aulograpliwl 
aevcial pages of my edition before 1 made the disK^iivery, and I 
had to rewrite several pages in order to give the fragmeiiM of the 
first tablet in their proper xirder. 

Jeusen also adopts my theory tlmt K. 5200, generally suj>po8cd 
to be a fragment of the firat tablet, doea not belong W the Ciilga- 
mesh series,* Tliis fragment describes a siege of the ancient city 
of Erecb. Men and bcasia were all in a panic, Tije Hhu*aHS^ 
trampled under foot their foals, the wild cows cared not* for their 
calvea And the people were just as much frightened * as tho 
beasts; like doves moaned the niMdeus.* The gods of lirech, the 
well-wallcd,’ turned to flics humming through the squares ; the 
guardian angels of Eiwh, the well-walled, turned to mice and 
slipped away into holes. For three years was the city of Krecb 
besieged by the enemy: tbe gntes wore barred at>d fasloncd; the 
goddess Isur could not make hcad'agwnst Kreoh’s cticinka' 

I Eighteen years ago I osagocO the two fraj^mvots K, 2S80 and K- 
8690 (Noa. n sod 0 Of my edition), tentatively, to tbe third Ubiet of the 
esriss. Jensen, on ^ 159 of his translation, pvee them as columns hi 
and iv of tho sereuth tabUt, but on p x of hie Introductory remarks he 
ass^s them again to tbe second tablet. 

• Cf KB 6 117 n. Sand contrast A. Jeremia8,I«ial«>* Jftmroa, p. 14. 

• Contrast Besold's Oafalofiree <y Wts OanetTom IbWsW in the Kart- 
7/uflnfc 06IUcH<m in the British fifusewn, p. »78, b (London, 1896). 

• Lit, hat«d.‘ cf- Matt. 6 , 94: Luke *4* le. w; 

‘ Jeoeen: brfllft,' see, however, Critical Notes on Proverbs (la The 
Poly^rome p. SI, h 46. 

• C/. Nall. 8,8; see Seartl^e zur Asrpriolopie, 3,108. 

' Jensen: Burden-Srech f 

• For tbe corresponding Hebrew phrase |nj Cnt Notes on 

EsrafNebemlah (in The J=tolycAroffl« Bible), p. 70,1-8. 

• The Aseyrian text reads as follows:—WtlM atdndti |[ iatrd 

pitreHna li’dK l|Mmo blU« umwdni ted«;llMmo mnmAii idumwiA 
ardiU H il&ni Sa Urtds sup<lri|;«<dm ana sumbe fedlmWi ina Wbdh| 
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PiDf^eMr JenMD, I'^string ihe niascQlinc suffix of nakHht U> 
the goddeBS, translutes, Btar doo» not ptrt her head upon her 
enemyy wbieh is sbsolntel; zneaningless. 

TbeK are a nurohor of pecali&r renderings In Jenson’s work 
vhicli aro cbaracteristlo of hie Idiosyncrasies rather than of his 
sobolarahip. He thinks it more eoieniltie to translate vbat he calls 
literally; be aucb pro^wterous ))hrases, for instance,asefs 
macktenZnn/ji* (p. 21,1. IS*); ssiNS i^ae »ar (p. 67> 1. I); 

ihr Manch $icft erheiUrl (p. 87, 1. 10); dh N^ifdofimOtMten ihrfn 
Bauch oirchattern (p. 61, 1. 91). He thinks it more accurate 
to say he looaeue dreaMe* instead of As inierprels dtem (Assyr. 
SunOtu ipilker)^ and my unscientific traiisUtion tzAsr mem AntlUz 
/louen meiue 7'/trdnen* is replaced by ot*/* dU“ Manor wemer 
ffe/un meine Thrdnmig'OaH), which is piclrn'esque bat 
wrong: dih' appi does not roesn the ieoU <if thenoet but tbe efr* 
cnii of the noUy i. e. tbe cheeks (cf. KAT.* 901, 2). JenseD is 
right, however, in adopting my theory that tlie fragment desenb- 
ing the aiege of Ereeh docs not belong to the scries. Thera is no 
room for it in the narrative. 

The be^nning of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic is, uafortn- 
raicly, very much mutilated and, therefore, rather difhcalt, In 
his Auj/rUm JMocoveiiee, Oeo. Smith translated the first line: 
77i9 ioaiere ^ ihe foitntain he had seen, sAs Aero, leduhar. In 
Smith’s Chxddoan Aecoani OomHo, edited by A- H. Sayoe 
(p. 168 ), tbe line was explained to mean : 'd'he ocnofs, ihe toiling 
hero, the god ledubar had seen. In the Gorman traoelsUon of 
Smith’s work we find tbe rendering, BaeUngUtektdaemanBdular 
hebr^tH edhy ‘tbe calamity which was eeun to come over Xzdabai.’ 
Bat the ideograms kit-oar is5^*bar mean Beriet cf ltduhax and 
do not belong to tlietextof Uiefiiat line of the epic;* the line 
eoda, as i stated above, with -di-ini^a-ti 

ledu ia Vruk suyitH || UiM ana itUfit ina nunfoMtt n III 

San&ta 6i UruM l&mt nakruWatimUhli uddulA, nadA xarguita II 2Har 
ana noln-ilu ul iSdJtan gaggadea |l eto. 

' “Selet ” Jftar “ f/ir ffanpt" nieftt tn^fihren Hind 

’ If a Qeraan tmDslated the Bnglisb phrase the dog gave longue, liter¬ 
ally. der Sand gab ^vnge. he would simply show that he did not under* 
eUnd the Buglish idiom, and trauBlations like J^erdemonn for horse- 
4R<in would be ridiculous. 

* ■LOit'' die TraumbOder (p. 197,1. *10), 

4 Assyr. eK dftf opp^ dIakA dfnd'a (EAT.* 9& 16). 

* Ct. Batfrdpe eur Auj/riologi*, voL : (Leipsig. 1889), p. 102. 
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Nov what ia the meaning of this firat line Ha ftaqha 
[ ] Jejisen iranslatea : wAo «a» eoeryihUxt/ .... 

ofihtland. It is true that we have io Assyrian a word 7xa(jlnt 
or nagpH (with J|) which means MalUy, aU; but it is never used 
without a following goniUve or a posacwive snffiir. Who $n\o 
would be Sa htdAnxa mui-H. ywjhu in tliis connection 
most bo the stem 3pJ, and way^w, with p, means 
cially the intmor Qf th4 eurUx, which was imagined m a high 
mountain filled with water and floating on the univoraal sea, tliu 
afoH (like a gaa-unk).' The ruufbu* corresponds to tJie fo»n- 
laint oftfu groM iZssp in the Biblioal account of the Flood (Gen. 
7 , 11: Dlni^ beginning of Psalm 

24 we read that Jbvh has founded the earth on the seas and 
establiehed it on the floods II niD) '3 

ri3J3*); and^offe are amplicative plurals for the great wa 
aud the ffrMiJhO(iy^>i6t94 BytK« rioere of Babylon in the begin¬ 
ning of Pa 137 great nner of Ba^ylon,l e, tJje 

Buphraies}' miHJ corresponds to the Assyrian apfH and 

to naybu. 

Now in ). 290 of the eleventh tablet of the Kimrod-Eplc, con¬ 
taining the ouneiform account of the Deluge, we read that Gilga- 
mesh descended to the aubtetrancone ocean in order to obtain tlie 
plant of life. After (Hlgaroesh bad boon healed by the wife of 
his ancestor, Haels-ati'a,' he boarded liis ship with his ferryman; 
but when they were ready to sail, Hasis-atra’s wife said to her 
husband: Tadubar has come here undergoing all kinds of hard¬ 
ships,* what wilt tbott give him now that he is returning to bis 
land? Tbei'eupou Gilgamesh unstepped the mast* and the ship 


* See the plate representing Die WtU nach babyhmieoher Voretellvng 
In Jensen’s £bsmo2^ (Suasebnrg, 1990). 

* Of, KB. 6 , m. 5B. 

* Cf, Crit. Notes on Proverbs (in Polychrome SsWe), p. 84,1. 81. 

* Of- for this asms my remarks io Bulletin No. 18 of the Twelfth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Rome, 1B99), p. U. 

* Assyr. ifli fcg . enaxa, Jensen translates hat gezofffn, bnt Idju 

• to drag’ means a]» *to proceed laborlouely, to move on with effort 
(Qenaau sieh HJxkppen). 

* Assyr. pariea. Jensen translates: .Bat er dooh die (5ch(ir«)eta?i0’S 
erhoben; but he would probably experience some difficulty in pushiog 
a boat across the ocean with a pole. Kven a setting pole ct 60 enbits or 
IM feet IKB, 6, 881,41,45) might not answer ilie poipose, Pariau (ef- 
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vras broQglit near tbe iiborc. Tbeo llaefs-atra said to Gilgameeh: 
Wbat eball I give tiiee now that tbou art returning to tb; land ? 
I vtU dieclose to tliee a secret matter aod the laydteiy of the 
goda will I reveal to thee. There is a plant like the buck*thom» 
iu stem id like tbe d^ger*vine. If thy baoda obt»ii this plant, 
thou wilt live for ever. 

When Gilgameeh heard thla, be opened the well, attached 
heavy atones to hie belt, ao that they dragged him down to tbe 
bottom of tbe sea. Ho took the plant of life, cut off the heavy 
atones from his belt, and came up again from the naq^ tbe 
interior of tbe earth. 

Now the fiidt line of the epio evidently refers to (Hlgamoah^e 
' descent to the snbteiTaneoua ocean in quest of the plant of life. 1 
wonld, therefore, read: Sa naqba ep^vru tliii m3Hy i. e. Who sau 
ihi preoS deep, ibe hitom of tliO earth. 

Before GilgamceU reached the abode of bis ancestor HastS'atra 
be bad to croaa tbe me iuHti, the Waters of Death, as desonbed 
in tbe tenth tablet of tbe epio.’ We expect a reference to this 
unique adventure in tbebeg^ning of the epic. I would, there¬ 
fore, read the second line: [is n?< inAH] fdO kdia tndnaxii ‘who 
saw the waters of death, undergoing all kinds of hardships’; and. 
In tbe third line ikiud-ma mitzarii iAm uibilti* ‘be obtmned at 
the same time the plant of promise.' The verbal form in tbe 
third line has no overlapping vowel like the verbal forma in tbe 
first two lines ^ consequently tbe apodods begins in tbe third lice. 

I would, therefore, restore tbe beginniog of the Babylonian 
Kimrod Epic as follows He who saw the great deep, the bottom 
of tbe earth, who beheld tbe waters of death, undergoing all 
kinds of hardships: he obtused at the same time tbe plant of 
promise, the primal* knowledge of everything; he found the 

1. 6^ of tbe Account of the Delu^) mast mean mosf. For the Babylo¬ 
nian culHt, see Notes on tbe English translation of Beekiel (in TheFoty- 
dtrome BibJe). p. 1$0. 1. S8; cf. Crit. Notes on Numbeia, p. d6, L 8. 
According to Feiser io bis OrwtiaHtehe Literaturseitun^ (Feh.. IWI), 
col. 64, the OAS was etpial to 14 cubiU. so that Jeoses’s setting pole (or 
Ruderetanf/e) would have a length of 1281 feet. 

* Ql.EB. 6, 216, 86; 880,50. 

* Cf. SB. 6, 860.1. 885 ; contrast ‘Delitssch’s Aeepr SandwOrterhwli, 

p. 446, a. however, nslght also be a special word for sprinpas 

tumtba'u, from (of. qibittu from y3p* tOritH 'seven,' er^tti 
'four,’ sto.). 

* Jepsen reads fewfim inatead of gudum; cf. Prov. 8,88 


[1901. 


12 Haupi, Tfi6 Babylonian yimrod Epic. 

secret, he revealed the mystery, bo brought the account from the 
lime before the flood, he made the long journey nndergomg all 
kiods of bawUhipe, and wrote on a tablet all hia adventnroe. Ho 
built the wall of Broch the well-walled, and Eenna (the temple of 
Istar in Erech) t!»e saored and holy abode. The following line ifl 
mutilated; ibo only words preserved are -Su Sa ktma ye Mas.. - 
which [shines] like brass.’ Then we should, i)erhai>s, rcail iff«- 
nmMiipfaiiuSaiaumaiSaru «he pro nonneed his charm whioh 
cannot be broken,’'.... tire slab which from days of old . - - * 

If the text were not lo fragmentary it would he perfectly 
plain At any rate, it seeme W me certain that the first lines 
contain particular references to Gilgameah’s woadreus adven- 
lures, hia descent to tire great deop, his crossing of the waters of 
death, and the obtaining of the plant of life, not wagne general¬ 
ities ae in Jensen’s translation.’ The first line after which the 
en^re aeries is called ia noQla emuni [ifidi mdti must no doubt 
be translated, not «»/*o tav everything .... of the fcu<?, but tehC 
eaw the great deep, the bottom of the earth. 


* Of. K6. 6, S04,19: filO, 9: 2lfi> B. 

10f. KB, 6, «M, C. , , 

* The Assyrian teat may be restoreil as follows t—Ai tmunt \ 

[mdi ffldKllflo w*e niUti] m\kaia [m&n<uiU\\ikiti\<l Ma mitxarU [ 

rwre nibitti 11 gnldum ninU^i ] 4o fcffMmi [osm II nfjptrm eswr-sio j fro- 
timta tipif][\<tbla |emo | So low oWbf(i«r»o rAqta £«ifrd*a1ttnw 
ifa'if 11 uiW«) f«fi nari [ kAla 11 d6r ] ia Unik 

surpflri II B-cnl-na ^iddiOH | hwumihii eUf"* II... • 1 9^ 

[.. .. 11.. .lilhi«oi»a<*p*fl*K I fafd unaSiarH [. , . . II- .. •) aekup- 

patu I i*o nflu mote .. -. |I etc. ^ 

* Tbs heat renderings in Jensen’s work are undoubtedly those derived 
from DsHtssch's Aeeyr. ffandwCrterbuA. 





TU Namei oftJie mmc By Paul Uxvn, Profes- 

60V ill JoUus IIopkiiiB Uuiveiisity, liultliiioru, Md. 

In a footnoio of my payoi' on tliu «nd-vowel tf in Assyrian, 
publiftlicd fourteen yvam ago in tUc hocoiuI volume of tbo ZeUv 
Khri/l f&r A/ie.'p iohffUt' I remarked that tlie refurunecH iu §C of 
GeaeiHite*Kauti>cli*8 llcbrew Grammar to t)k« ]>hoHCtic 'voikfi of 
Brflcke, Merkel, Sievere, Svreet, Teohmor, Vietov, 'IVanimaiin, 
etc., seemed to figure merely as a tnwlitional ornament, njid tliat 
a short talk of fifteen minutes with Sievere would undoubtedly 
induce tbo distinguished editor of Gesenlos* work to undertake ft 
radical transformation of that paragi*aph. I found It necessary 
to point out to such eminent Semitic scholais as Professor Nfll- 
deke, of Strftssburg, and the late Professor Paul de Lagarde, of 
Gbltingen, that the Engliali fA w.os neither ao atph'Oiu nor an 
tiffneata but a epiratie, adding that Indo-European scholars who 
happened to see those rerosrks would perhaps bo siirpriHed that I 
deemed it necessary to discuss the elements of phonetics.* I also 
called attention* to tho fact that wo fonnd an exact analogy to 
the gpiration of Hebrew poslvocalic b, g, dy p, t in Celtic; but 
Hemitic sobolars do not seem to pay any atlontion to phouetica* 
Id the Oxford translation of the latest edition of Gescnlaa* He¬ 
brew Grammar,* the modifioatiou of postvooaUc 


' Bead at the meetiag of the American OrienUl SodetT in l^ew York, 
April. 1901, 

«Uipeig, 1887. p. 288 . a. 9. 

* Cf. the remarks at the e&d of oots 8 on p. 80 of mj S’umsHeche 
JlxmfZfenjreseise (Leipaig, 1879). 

‘ See mj paper On tJa pronunciation of ir in Old Persian in Johns 
5<(plnns Univ^giiy Cirenlart, Ho. 69 (Avgust, IBS7), p. 117^5 C. F. 
mena, dhffutiisumulda. part S (Leipzig, 1809). p. 108* a »- Cf, also 
Lagaide’s JiitiKeUungen 2 , 45 (Gdttiogen. 1887). 

* Id the first edisioD (Leipsig, 1880) of bis czcellenC Sffriicht Oram- 
natiU, Kfildeke called the change of poetvocalio 6 to to /, etc., 
affrication; 1& the second edition (Leipsig, 1898) he uses the term aeetb- 
ilation. 

« Oxford. 1896. g SI : BO. too, in the Oerman original (Leipsig. 1898). 
Contrast ‘Brockelmans’a 0 rantmaHk( 6 erljD, 1389), § 4S. 
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termed m AtpirMion <if IM 7inM>; but J. g. d, are no 
and a)Uu conwnanta are prouounwd m epiranta afwr a preced¬ 
ing veweJ, cot as wpiraies. 

Nor have Semitic scholars, as a nile,iaken the trouble to studj* 
my ti'estiee oti the Semitic Bounds and their transliteration, pub¬ 
lished eleren years ago in the first part of the Johus Hopkins 
Cootnbutious to Asayriology and Comparative ^raltio Philol¬ 
ogy.’ There are, however, a few notable excoptioDa The die- 
tingaisbed Egyptologist of the University of Leipzig and editor 
of Badeker’s J^gypt, Piofoesor Steindoiff, one of my first etndenU 
in the Univereity of Gvttingen, has evidently studied my phonetic 
researches for the phonology of bia Coptic Grammar;* and the well- 
known Arabist, Count Landberg (two of whose roagoiheent col¬ 
lections, oomprisiog 2,000 valuable Arabic {Persian and Turkish) 
raanusoiipts, have recently been proeented to Yale and Princeton) 
told me, at the last Oriental Congress, bold in Home in 1809, 
that bo bad found my phonetic researches very helpful for his 
studies in Aiabic dialectology; and a few days ago Professor 
Eduard Sievere, of Leipxlg, sent me tiie first part of hie elaborate 
work on Hebrew Metrics,* which will have a most wholesome effect 
on the current ideas of Hebrew poetry. He states there in hie pho¬ 
nological Introduction {p. 14, n. 1) that He ^reas on all esBential 
points with my views concern ing the Semitic con eonanW. Sievers* 
treatise on Hebrew meters, which is a wonderful piece of work in 
view of the fact that he is not a Hebr«st but a Germanic scholar 
(allhcugh he bad the assistance of some distinguished Semitists 
like Socin, Ksotacb, and Bnhl), will probably give a new impetus 
to phonetic Stndies among Semitic scholars,* and I bope the next 
edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, which will be isened in 
the course of this year, will elimioate several time-bonored errors 
in the domadn of Semitic pbonetlcs. 


' Betfrdgs *ur Attyriologie vnd vtrgleicUnden amitUchen Spraeff 
vnetenschaft, voL i. part 1 (Lelpdg. IfifiSh pp. 849-W. 

’ £optiach4 QrarnnaHk (Berlin, 1994). 

* Jtfefrirehe 8tudien 2- SMien svr As&rdtschen SUtnk In vol. s i of the 
AbhoTidlimgen <Ur ph<lologiech-hiatoriiAen OZosse der SBnigt. Sd4h4- 
iscAen Gaa^iaehaft der fTtsssRSCitc/ten (Leipaig, 19D1). 

* The ooly Semitic grammar m which we find a phonology based on 
the principles of modem pboDStles is Brockelmaon’s S’yrisoAe (fratn- 
mafiA (Berlin, 1999). 


Vol. xili.) of Sehr^w Fbwffi®. 

A cbaraottrlrtio illustration of phonetic ignorance is tbo tra<li. 
tional rendering of the narace of Ibe Heb«w vowels. TIio 
Hebrew names arc quite appropriate and ebow that tbe old He¬ 
brew grammaviane knew a good deal more about phonetics than 
tbo average modevii Hebraists; but the traditional rendcriog of 
the Hebrew lerroe is in some cases simply preposteroua. Tlio 
t-vowelis called by tbs Hebrew graronjariaiis pl'Hi 
invariably translated ?w though you could produce an 

f-vowel by gnaslxlng tho teeth I It is true tliat the Hebrew verb 
pin means to t/nash t/u f«4A in livo passages of the Old Testa* 
inent, but the initial gutteralmay correapond not only to the Arabic 
(of. sjb Oy^) Arable and meann 

^ rend, and the noun denotes rent, Jistur^ narrao 

openingj ^ xarg olfami la the narrow caning of (he 

fnouth, narrow lip i^tirro or Hp-opreading (by spreading out 
the ooroere of the mouth)—a very appropriate name for tbe 
vowel t. All the phonetic names of the Hebrew vowels refer to 
the Up*p08iUonB, not the tongue-poidtioTie, 

In the same way the vowel sis called which coneaponOa 

to tbe Syriac C*^ breach, Jiuia^, roni, narroio openh^, from tbe 
etem K1V rend, to break, to oplU; bnt instead of rendoring 
nV ^y narrow opening, Hebrew gramroarlane generally give the 
vague translation dioision, ;»ar<4ng (of tbe moutb)* as though the 
other vowels could be formed without parting the month. The 
other name of tbe e-vowel 13^' and the Arabic name ^^kaer 

have the earoe meaning; they do not mean breoMng,* as is gen- 


' Of, ^8, d of the OaCetd Craaslation ot Qwenins* Hebrew Qrammar; 
in the edition of the Oermon original: fafrecAMup; so, too, Slade, 
ia bis XehrbucA der hebr. Oranm. (Lelp^, 18"9), p 40 (§ 86, a). KOoig 
ia his LArgebOudo der hebr. Sjjrocfte. vol. i lUlpslg, 1881), p. 44, givee 
Snireeken, Zreiebhen, followiag Oesecdus* Lehrgebdade (Ldpsig. 1817), 
p. 88. 

* So in the Oxford translatioD of Geaenins' grammar; in Oerman 
original: SpaHung, Rise [dee Mundee). This would be an appropriate 
^•iY»a for ?iareiip (German Baeeneeharte) but not for the vowel e. 
Stade, |86, at HV oder avch vom Spalten oder AMfreieaen det 
Munda; KOnig, § 8, 6: ZerrefMung. 

* Eeutracb : Srechunp, a gcammatical term introdneed by Jacob 

Grimm for the vooslic Moiinilatlon produced by aa o-vovrel in the 
preceding syllable, e. g. hejfan for and gahoJfan for gahui/nn. 
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erally translated, but hreack, mrrovi opening, referring to tbe 
Ijp.gpreading chaiacteriatic of tlie i and e vowels. 

Tlie wider op«u»»g of the month in the caae of the vowel a le 

termed HDO. **' ■A”®'® 

»nd Syriac it is raHod and opening, respectively. 

The long <?-vowol, however, is called pp conimetior^ (of tho 
eoroert of the month), becAUSO it was prononiiood not aa a pure 
A M iTi/a««r, but « a Swedish d (Danish aa)' or our Engliali aw 


in ate?, afl, etc. . , . , -» 

In the same way tbe o-vowel is called D^ln which describes 

tbemedinm lip-narrowing in the pronuncistion of the o-vowel; the 
verb is used in post-Biblical Hebrew of the mending of skins 
were occasionally repaired by binding thorn 
i^p, as it is called in the Judaic story of the straugem of the Gib- 
conites in Josh. 9 , 4, where lbs Polyc/trame MibU adds tho 
explanation that the edges of a rent wem tied around with a 
string. Wine-skins are wended in tbo East by being bound up 
in this way, or patched, or even by covering the holes with 
round, flat pieece of wood. The Hebrew term used in the Book 


of Joshua is O^Vp. The term d7^n was probably preferred 


to A derivative of the stem "l^V ia to avoid confasion with 
tbe name HV» borides, a derivative of *1*1V would have been 
ambiguous, as there are several homonym stems in Hebrew owing 
to the threefold character of the Hebrew ^; which represooWnot 

only an Arabic ^, but also -fe •* 

The names for the tevowel, pTlK^ and p3p have practically 

the same meaning; they both denote the olose lip-narrowing 
where the lips are contraoWd to a narrow chink 5 tbe only differ- 
ence between oVin and j'Up is that 0 *?*^ denotes a lesa 

close Up nari-owing: f*Dp denotes tbe ellght lip^rroviinff where 
only the corners of the month are oonlraotod, is the mediiwt 
lip-Mirawing, with a wider and broader opening than 10 tbe caae 
of fop, while pap and piW represent the eioae lip^asrowing 
where the Ups are brought so close together that tbe mouth is almost 


' The Swedish A is need now eUo in Danish instead of aa. 

*Cf. Appendix Itl in Driver’s Bebiw Ikniw* (Oxford, pp. 

239 ft.: Haupt, SeiirAgt but asstfr. LautlehTO (QOttiogen, 1888), PP> ^3- 
97. 
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closed.* Ici Arsbio tlie t«*8onad is called ^ from to put (/le 
tttds ioffith^r, cvideuUf refernng to tlio roiMtlin// of tbe li|>9. It 
of coorse, wrong to reudei* the Hebrew name for p11(^ b)r 
; tlie vowel i2 is no wldetUng, as tbo 

»• vowel is not produced hy gnadniig tlie teeth, hut tbo rootKlhig 
of the lips in wlnetlingie abont tlio xamo ru* in tlio formation of 
tl»e vowel u. The other name of the rj-vowel 01D 

the ^noiUft nfvr^ tc the greater aizc of the rpNonanev-obamhor 
wbioh is cbaract«riKti(; of the vowel o In diatinotion from the 


vowel u. In ibe same way tbo ^ Ik aometimcK caiknl hi Arahic 
(of. Hob. HDp ohdommed cavity^ Homach, cto.) cfi-nity. 
All these Hebrew names appropiiately describe the li|vpoaitionR 
of the several vowels, while the other name of tho h* vowel, 
(£^B^ tArys poxnU describes the form of the vowel-sign v- 

p3p, lo the same v'ay the Vmlaut of a, d (pDp nn3) is called 
hunch ^ (frapeayh^wsa tbo vowel-sign for it cooslsts of 
three dote ... rose cabling a bnneb of grapes. 

Several of the names of the Hebrew vowels (oroopt , 
^71 JO. "132^, DID ajid ninpj have an artificial 

vooalization in ordor to have the oorrespoiidlRg vowobsoand in 
the first sjUabie (or in both) of the name. The regular form for 
n^S would be nri^i ^nd the original forma of p^’H. 

p‘!i«''» I'Of? i‘^vo been ny, pin, cbn, piy*', 

I'Op' 1“ same way the name for tho nentral vowel or mwr- 

msfnocof is pronounced but the original form may have 

been {Og/ This name Lae been fully dieoiiaaed* by one of 

my former stndenu, Frofesaor Caeper X^vias, of tho Kebrow 
Union College, OlnolDoatL 

L^arde’s’ idea that the names Hrip and ypp should be pro* 

nounced as Aramaic partidples, viz. njlSl' untenable. 

In a spe^a) paper I shall disooss the names of the vowels In 
Syriac. 


' Cf. Henry Sweet. A Prinur of PJtcmctioa (Oxford. 1890). p. t. 

* la Tol. i6 of the Ammoon Journal 0/ PhQdogif (B^dmore, 1805). 
pp. 28-87; cf. especially p, H. n. 5. 

* Cf. Lagarde. iri'itAstlnnpeR, 2 .176 (Gottingen. 1887). 



The MafhuiHj OolUcUMi fif Oyprioie — Bj 

CitwsToPBEE JouKBTOtr, Pi'ofcww in Johns Hopkiiw Uni- 
^ereity, Baltimore, Md. 

Through the liberality of Mr. Theodore Marbarg, of Haiti* 
more, the Johiia Hopkins UniToraiiy hae recently oomo Into 
poesesBioo of tbe valuable and Interesting colloctlon of Cypriote 
anii^uHiee acquired by Mr. Marburg from CoL Falkland Warren, 
CM.0., who filled tbe ofBce of Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Cyprus from 1879 to 1891, Ocl. Waircn, whose papeia oa 
Cyprian ooina are well known to ouuiismati&te, during bis long 
residence in Oypraa devoted much attention to the atady of 
arobreology and was an ardent collector of ai'eba»olegical objects. 
For this his official portion gave him exceptional advantages. 

The objects comprising the collection which, through the gcii* 
erOQS gift of Mr. Marbuig, is now the pioperty of the Johns 
Hopkhis Voiversily, were io pai*t found by Col. WaiTen himself 
Iq the comae of excavations carried on tinder bis supervision, iu 
part purchased by blm from the peasants who found them. The 
otoecU purchased, as he states in a letter to Mr. Marburg, wei’e 
specially selected from a large mimher brought to him at various 
times. The collection, which Dumbers 1S2 separate pieces, con* 
tains 49 ornenienis of gold, 18 seaboyllnders, 20 eograved gems 
and seals, and 40 soataba and other small objeots. Babylonian, 
Phmnioian, Egyptian, and Greek art are all repi’esented. by char* 
acteristio examples, and the period of time covered would seem 
to be from about 800 co ISO B. C, Earrings seem to have pos* 
seseed a special attraction for the ladles of ancient Cyprus, aod 
the very large number of these ornaments found has been 
remarked by all wHters on Cyprian arobsology. 

Of tiie 49 gold ornaments In the Marbnrg collection no less 
than 48 are earrings or parts of eariings. The most usual pat¬ 
tern is the circle terminating in the head of a lion, a lynx, an 
ibex, ora boll, the eyes of the animal beingnaaally represented by 
tiny gems set in the gold socket The workmanship is remarkably 
fine. Some earrings consist of a simple crescentic ring without 
omameuCal addition; many, of all designs, have pendants 
attached; and a few have jewoled settings. A particularly 
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aUraottve deftigt), vbioh Col. Warren oharaeterizes as EcrQRcan, 
cooeista of a disc formed of conoeotrio beaded rings, and sbajMd 
like a shield wliU oentral boas. TLroo doely wrought pendants 
give a graoef 111 ef eot to the whole. 

There are seven gold finger lings, four of whidi are net with 
engraved gems. One of them has a oamcUao settang in whieli 
ao Athene la beautlfnllf cut. 

Of the 13 seaho^linden, 6 have oimeiforiu inacriptioue of the 
archaic type^ and all ai’c esigravcd wltli mytliologioal nobjeots 
deeply incised. A scarab of black homatltu and n seal of tUn 
same material oontain bdef InseriptlonH in Cypriote characters. 
Many of the remaining scale a)‘o finely engraved and afford inter¬ 
esting examples of the gem cutter^s art A fine intaglio, cut in 
red sard* contains a heautlfolly exeonted bead of Alexander the 
Great, which Col. Warren believes to have been a contemporary 
portrait. A very ioterestlng cameo contuns three heads ooaoen- 
trioally arrangcd^Alexander, the Olympian Zeus, and the 
Egyptian god Amen. 

The gem of the whole collection ie niiqnestlonably tlie beauti¬ 
ful intaglio on which is depicted the goddess Atbe&e overcoming 
a Titan. The goddess, fully armed, holds in ono hand a long 
spear, whiiowith the other she turns the Gorgon shield towards 
her opponent. The Titan, of human form from the waist upward 
ttInU bis lower extremities are formed by two scaly serpents, is 
sinlung back in consternation, bis arms uplifted as though to 
ward off the terKble sight. All the details are marvelously 
executed, and the effect of the whole as seen by traorimitted light 
is eaqaisite. It Is cut iu an oval of pale yellow sard measurlog 
3,9 by 1.5 inobes. 

I have not been able to make a careful study of thisiotereetiDg 
QolleotioD, but hope to do so and to report upon it more fully in 
the futare. 


ThA FaU of OnwjrFOi'BKn JoiiumN, ProfcMOi* 

in Jolins Hopkius Univcrticy, Palthnore, Md. 

At tlic dcfttli of King AaSiirbonlpal, in 020 H. 0 ., tlie Assyrinii 
euipiisj 0UII extondcd from tlic Persian ftnlf to tlio JHcdlterra- 
nean. But to the West, Syria, dieorgaeiized by tbe Scytblaii and 
Kiinmerian invaeion, was ready to ffill a prey to Egypt at the 
first favorable opportunity. To the North tlic SoyIhiana held full 
sway and, though for the time b«rg friendly to AaayrU, were 
too powerful to he altogether coiaf01 table noighbora. To the 
Eaet, the Medea, enennea both of Assyria and of the Scythiana, 
were preasing westward to the frontier of Assyria and aonthward 
into Elam, wliicli had been devastated by Ashurhanipal and left 
deferRclcae. In the South, the Chaldean Nabopolaaaar promptly 
took advantage of the death of the Aaayrlau monarch to make 
himself king of Babylon, though at first bia rule did not extend 
beyond the ancient city and the districc immediately adjaoont. 

Asburbanipal was succeeded by Ins son Ashur-otiMlani, of 
whose reign little is known. Dated contract tabletH show tiiat 
he ruled both in Assyria and in Babylonia until at least tho year 
622 . He probably died soon after this date. His successor, and 
tijedast king of Assyria, was his broilmr Khi'sbardBhkun, tim Sar* 
ecus of classical writers. Fraginonis of his inscriptioeis have 
been found refening to wars in which tW Assyrian arms were 
successful. These inscriptions scorn to date from the eariier part 
of Jus reign, and it is probable that Ills adversaries were the 
Medea. Two contract tablets nro dated at 8ij>para in the second 
year of this king, and one is dated at Evecli 111 ids seven lb year, 
so that he could olaim sovereignty in Babylonia down to the year 
61b or later. 

I^tween this date and 611 B. C. there must have been a 
change in the situation, elnoe a oontraot tablet dated at Sippara 
in the fifieonhyear of Nabopolaa^ar indicates that the Chaldean 
king of Babylon then bad poasesaioo of uorthorn Babylonia. 
The InsoriptioDS of Kabopolassar refer to ware in which the aid 
of the gods breaglit him success, and In one of tliem he claims 

' Abstract of a paper read before the American Oriental So^ety, 
April IS, iMl. The paper will he published entire elsewhere. 
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tbe cooqutset of tbe MesopoUmiAo distnct of Subaru. From cbU 
it would appear that be bad not onlj made bimBelf maslcr of a 
oonsiderablo poition, if not tlie wliolo, of Baby loo ia, bat bad 
overrun some of tbo most important provioees of the Asayriati 
ompiro. This rapid extension of the dominions of bTabopoIasiuLr 
ai^ues weakness on tbe part of Assyria, and may well Jiavc coin* 
cidod with the events deaerlbcd In Herodotus i, 103-1 (JU. 

According to the Crock historian, tbo Wcdcs, under tbeir King 
Oyaaares, iiiva<iec 1 Assyria and Itad actually iiivo!fto<l Ninevoli 
when the siege was rfused by an army commanded by thu Scyth* 
iaii king bfadyes, son of Protothyos. There scums to be no good 
I’eason for donbUng line statement, and the relief of Nlnoveb, 
which probably occorred in tho ycai* dIO, loft tbe Assyrian king 
Sin*sbar-lshknu free to carry or a vigoiocs campaign against 
Nabopolassar, who, deprived of Median aid and opposed by some 
of tho Babylonian clues, newfound himself In a most dangerous 
predioament. He was saved by the Medes, who, having in the 
mean time signally defeated tbelr Scytlilan oppooenta, mow 
returned to the attack, and Ninevoh was once more besieged. 
But the Qomplete investment of the great city was by no means 
easy to accomplish. Tlic Tigris rau oloau by her walls, and strong 
fortifications along the river connected her with tha strong ciUcs 
of Ai^bur and Kolacb. The western bank of tbe Tigris gave 
commonlcation witli Mesopotamia, wbenoe both supplies and 
troops eould be drawn, and so long aa this important district 
held out for Assyria the reduction of tbe capital was wall nigh 
hopeless. 

It was necessary, therefore, that the country to the west of tbo 
Tigris ^ould be rendered useless bo^ as a source of supplies and 
as a base of military operatioos. This seoias to have been 
effected by dispatching strong detoebmenta to thoroughly ravage 
the country, destroy all opposing forces, and render harmless the 
frontier cities of Babylonia which sided with Sio‘Shar*iabkan. 
Their object aocompllsbed, tbe Median detaebments could rejoin 
their main body, leaving to Nsbopolaaaar the easy task of bolding 
tbe devastated dlstnct In subjectioo. 

When tbe Medes, after reducing Assyria, proceeded to dispos* 
sees their Scythian ueigbbors and to extend their dominioos iu 
Asia Minor, Mesopotamia was left to Nabopolassar aud the wily 
Chaldean thus enjoyed the fruits of a vlcarioas victory. Nineveh 
was now cut off from outside aid, but belilod her strong forUfica* 
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tiona li«r garrison conld still offer & stuWom resistanco. When 
at length thaMedes prev^led and the oily fell, all was not yet 
loat. Kclaoh was Uttle inferior to Nineveh io strength, and 
thither Sia-«har*iahkan fell bacU » make a new stand. But fate 
was sgMrst him. An unasual rise of the Tigris undennioed die 
wall, and the oily, now at the meroy of the besiegers, wee sacked 
and burnt. 

Aocording to tradition, the dege of Nineveh lasted for two 
years, and this, if it be uken to inolude tho whole course of 
eventt down to the fall of Kelach, is doubtless coneot. A» the 
Median attack, according to data derived from cuneiform sources, 
began in the year «08, it was in 608 U. C. that tlie reign of Sin* 
8har*ishkiin came to an end together with the last romDants of 
the monarchy be represented, 


Not6 on two At9/^UM ioordtf hiiherio By 

CiiAi«’P 0 PJi®E JonNfiTON, Profesfior in Johns HopkinB TJni- 
TOtviCy, BaltimorUf Mel. 

( 1 ) a<x\Xt\i. 

TiiK woM u expiftiiied In nenu of ilie A»tsyhaii diution* 
arias. Pelitnch (i7an<^,,p. 216 ) dcfities it&ts ‘ a name of ocenpa* 
tion’ Meissner {3u/)pUm$jU, p. 30) as ^an 

official ’ («te SMmteT); while Muse-AroolC {ConcUe IUcticnai^y 
p. 24?) ^ves no delinitioD at all. da'Siu, which oocors in five 
]>U8ages in Haiper’s seems to mean ‘scoot’ or ‘spy.*' 

In the letter K. 760 (e^ll. 424) Iskbiir^Bel writes to the kln^ 
(obv. 6 - 0 ): *na mvscai rSnu ga’^’^VrartH <^Ua'<Ug (usdpar; 
ii^rH kt ONul iquf/C'Ani “1 sent out scouts for Information about 
UrartD. They have returned and report as follows.*’ He tiien 
proceeds to quote the report of tlie which contuns pre* 

cisely the sort of information likely to he furnished to a military 
commander by his intelligenoe department. 

K. 645 (bH. 444) is a letter to the king from an official whose 
name is obliterated. Ho wntes (rev. 3-9}: &2 iUirru l«Il iipttrdni 
md ‘‘^da*dl6 iupnrj ofia H-Su auiipar/ issffnUte iitaikilfii 
anniUt i^aeniUe udtna IS HfiiJni, “My lord the klog 

writes ‘Send out scouU.* I have scut twice. Some have come 
io and make this report; others have not yet set forth.” iaaanilia 
(i-ai-nu-te) stands, of conrse, for ikandia, the plmal of ifian * one,’ 
with the well known aselmilatioo as in aaaipar for idUipar^ etc. 
(Del., Oram. § 51, 2), and tliis is t])e only psssage known to me 
ID which the form occura 

In the letter K. 1907 (=H. 148) ASar^re^d’a writes to the king 
(obv. 8-4) in similar terms: hi iorru halt iipufuni md ^ dc^dXaka 
.... di TuruSpS hapxfr My lord the king writes 

to me ‘iSend yonr scouts.to (?) Taruspa”* The remainder 

is broken away. 


' [Cf. B. Campbell Tbompeon's review of B. F. Harper's Asajfrian and 
Bobvionian Lettera in the American Journal tifSemitie Lons/ua(;et and 
X4t«ra{um, vol. rvil, Ko. 3 (April, 1201), p. 168. n. 1.—P. H.] 
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In K. 1021 (=H. SOO) Bol ^nkuinni wril«B (obv. 4-8): ina 
rmauis liS^M Sa iarrn li^ti i^pufdni as^apra ""xla'dle. Udlaii id 
illaJeilRi; iiiapAnhmu ailigal, “In regal'd to my lord tlio king’s 
message about the USi^iu, I have dlapaicbod scouta. They have 
not yet come in. 1 am waiting for them.’’ Wbat liidnu nioans 
hero 19 not qaite oleni . 

1)1 1C. 80 (sU. 5S), KabO*nadin*Sum writes that, in conacquoiico 
of orders received, he went afior iakpWtu (whatever that may 
mean); that he aet out from Kineveb and iirocccded as far aa the 
town of Sasiqatii. The letter concludes (rev. 2 -JO): f4mu a/ui 
^.ia*dle Id iStv yinu'a ufiia dfdru u ana da Kalxa 

(UidkanStinif, mak:' tulbaldi^ia UIH SdaapjHi iuddiiM, “1 
gave orders to the scouts that went with rae from Nineveh and 
to those from Kelach ‘Bring along (what you find?) to the 
town of Kaaapi)a (of. Del. Wih't 9 r^., p. 472). As the meaning 
of ia^iriti, n\ton whicli the whole oootext depends, is unknown 
(cf. DelitaacU’s ITandio., p. 848^), this passage is somewhat ob> 
sours. It would seem, however, tliat tbe<2aM^ were dispatdied 
in various direotions with orders to search outaud bring Id ccr* 
tain matters to a common rendesvous. 

In the first two passages «tcd it aoema clear that the da'die 
were aconts or spies sent out to obtain i)iformatiou. In the tbreo 
remaining passages, while the cootext is of too general a nature 
to be altogether decisive, the same meaning suits very woll. This 
is forlher borne out by the nUbeh form in IV H 50 , where the 
witch is termed d<^diUu’” da biriii, xa'diUu”* da rebdti, “She who 
goes spying through the streets and prying through the market 
places.” 

The verb ddhi, from which da'diu is derived, means Mo 
be la motion, to go about, go around,’ and, aa pointed out by 
Talquist der Cantr. Jfabuna'ids)y is to be compared to Syr. 

Ai*. Jlo (^L«yil etc.) which have about the same 
meaning. IiuUu(ji. 9 . dfilu) 'occupatico, work,’ is properly the 
inf. piel of the same atom (Talqabt, 0 . c., p. 64; Meissnor-Kost, 
£auinechr. 6 'anA., p. 107, n. SI). It is also to be noted that, io 
V R. 29 , 34. 86 g, ^'dlu occurs as a synonym of dalpuy a deiiva* 
tive of daidpi* ‘to mai'ch, go’ (Ar. oLlo), As regards the devel¬ 
opment of meaning therefore, da'diu pieaeota a close analogy to 


* Cf. Delltascb. Anpr. Xssss^fcs*. p 178^. 
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Hdb. * scouts, spies/ the pisl pai'ticiplo of tbe deiioiui&a' 

^ve verb *to go about* 

(2) t2/& 

In Delitssob’s IfavdwOrierlnich (p. 55) this word is leiiUtively 
con parcel to Hob. &n<l defined as moaning * perhaps,’ an 
interiY)gation point being plooed after both etymology and defi* 
aition. Boiitxach’a WOr/orbucJi (p. SSS), \i\a Aut/riafi &rafn>nai’ 
(§8S), and Mnsa^ArnoU's Coftetse TficCiokury (}>. 40) contiun the 
sante explanation, as does also Dolkxeoli’s note la Ssiti-dyo sur 
Aityrioloffie, voK li, p, 40. 

ooonrs quite froquontly in tbs letUr texts and moans ‘or, 
or else’ +y)' In K. 1242 (asH. 50) tbe priest AggulliLnu 
writes to the king in reference to sacrifices to be offered, and says 
(rev. 8 - 11 ); aUaka ozsaza ina pdn nifS, Hid arwaba andHu. 
Minu ia Sarru iqabdni Satru hUi iqAhVn, “SLall I go and be 
present at the snorlfices or (shall) I (remain) hoi*e. Let the king 
ray lord say what ho thinks (best).” 

The letter K. 050 (=11. J28) is from Maonn-kl Nmua to the 
king. In the reverse (6-10) he wntes: Snmma niS9 nss^ila, ina 
mntasi Sarrl be^a niSbaldiHtnu, did mtni Sit^ii ana ka-ri heli'a 
uSdpara, “If he sends those people, 1 ndll forwaid them to my 
lord the king, or els6 I will send tbe king full particulars (regard¬ 
ing them).” 

In H. 668 (=H. 154) Zerdbnt, Indignant at the aspersions of a 
oertmMardnk-erba, wriieij to theking (obv. 6-11): SummaMar^ 
duhsrha siparra pnrtilii assdkan, sfporrf partUli-iH liptwH 
ma Sspta USkun/d,' did ia ana Sarri h^iia ialdni lUdfiiu iSla 
xarurtiSn lUduddni, “If I have pnt Marduk-erba in fetters, let 
them take off his fetters and ]>ut them upon my feet; or elso let 
them tear from bis throat his tongas wliich hos thus lied to ray 
lord the king.” The meaning of eiparrn would seem to be clear 
from the oootext. The word is doubtless to bs deriyed from the 
same stem with sqporru ‘aei,’ aupdru ‘endosui^e’ (Del. Stndw,, 
p. 608). Harper restoi’cs li‘[iS]-tU‘ru in line 8, bnt tbe oontert 
seems to demand 

K. 619 (ssH. 174) is a letter from Msi‘duk*4arra«a9ur to the 
kiog. The writer reports that ASpsbar), king of El lip, has bad 
a dispute with cerUun individuals and tells them (obv, 18 - 18 ): 
ikkanfl; aidniJiuuu psffd. Siorma qardba tnppai, epSd; did 
rammi^a, “ It Is all settled; yoor cities are taken away. If yo\i 
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w»ut to make war, do or elsa 1« it alone « I bavo alroad7 
treated thifl pawago in toL xx of this Jonmal. 

In the letter 88-1-16, 41 (*H. S7fi) Nabil4tto.iddina wntea to 
tb^ king about horeea. In the revorse (8-12) be Bays: .... 

*. ina pM Sarri irrubtUi tna IMi iJcal 

maxirti, forru Mu Omu liShm fumma tipfl 

tiaizH "Aro the lioraea which come to iho hing to-day to «tAy in 
tbc outer palaco, or do they go on? Ut my lord tbe 
oi deva w w whether they arc to go or to remain. Tbia example 
in oapecUlly clear as Hid ocenre here in paralleliam with hanma, 


‘if, whethei*.’ _ 

Other paeaagefl might be oited but these will proUbly eaffice. 
t)'ld may be explained as a compound of t2 ‘or ’ and fd ‘not In 
Num, 22, 83 ''^bich is a compound of IH and K’7>*ncsnB 
(like ‘and if not’; it is unneceasary to read (I'XX, xai 
<2 ^)j but it would perhaps he more correct to point tbw word 
. Of. also Hos, 8, 7. 



Tha P6lAjeh>t‘mnQ Lion i'€con{hj fonnd in Bahylon .—By Dr. 
Kaio. J- (xriwm, .1 olios Hopkins Unirciwty, Baltimore, 
Md. 

About fifly miles south of Boghd;wl, In the neighborhood of 
tlio town of UiUnli on tbo eat^tern bank of the Kupbrates» are the 
ruias of tho anoieot (utj of Babylon, a series of extensive, irreg- 
nJarly shaped mounds, covering from north to south a distance 
of abcmtfive miles. The most proialoent among these mounds 
are Bilbfl, HlUKaar and TelI*Amraii-ibn-Al!. 

Since Clandius James Eioli, resident of the English East India 
Company at Baghdad, published iu 1812 his valaable memoir on 
tb© ruins of Babylon, in the TVisner Fund^Tvh&i\ <fse Morg^t.- 
landi, these reffs have been visited by travelers and explorers, 
among others by Sir Austen Henry l^yasd (18i^0), tbo French 
expedition under Fnlgsnoo Fi’esnol and Jnles Oppert () 851-1854), 
Sir Henry Rawliuson, acoorapanied by WilUam IC. Loftua and 
J. E. Taylor (1649-1855), George Smith (1874), and Bormiisd 
Rassam {1878-1688). Bat it was not until two years ago, when, 
in January 1699, the Z)<u4scAs Oritnt-QtsdUeJiafS sent out an 
expedirioQ under the direotiou of Dr. Robert Ecldewey, of Gbr* 
lits, assisted by the AssyriologUc, T>r. Meiasoer, of Halle, and 
‘ Begierungsbaufahrer ’ Andrae, that a thorough and systematio 
exploration was begun. Since excavations were started, on 
March 26th, 1899, the persevering labors of the German explorers 
have been crowoed with signal success. Among tbe most inter* 
eating finds may be mentioned a stele bearing in front tbe image 
of the Bictice storm*god, and oo tbe back a HitUte tusoriptioD;‘ 
and a relief representing Sama|*rei^u 9 ur, governor of the eoun* 
tries Shkho and Maer, ia the act of worshiplog the goddess Iltar 
and the god Adad.* At Kasr they have laid bare the famoas 
8tre4t of Froe898ion$ called in tbe iuscriptions of Hebuebadoessar 

' Since published by Dr. Eoldewey iu the WUtemekaftlWi* Vet^tfni- 
der Z>evUch«n OrienUOaeiUcha/t, Leipslg, 190C. Cf, L. 
Hessersebmidl’s 0crpu4 InKriptionvm. Satilicanm Id vol. 5 of the 
Mtthetlun^ der VvrdtrcmctutAen Oe*itUe)u 2 ft, Barlla. 1900), p. 9, 
Tafel ii. 

* Cf. MittfieUvstgen der DeuMcAen Crtsn^(?es«aMlio/f, 3 . pp. 5f.; !2 S. 



n («04-581 a C.) (Msiy lb© enemy not prevail I), 

which ran along the oiitaWe of the king’s palace, loading from 
Boraippa across the Euphrates to Babylon. On the Babylonian 
Kow Year’s Day (sr/ymKAi*)—which fcaat Professor Zimniorn con¬ 
nects with the Jewish Purim festival *—Kabil, the god of wn^rg 
and patron of agrlcnUnre and pcloncc, was carried along tblshroad 
and handsomely paved street, in a inf^uificent ahip, to pay a vwit 
to his father Mavdnk, the oliiof of tho Babylonian pahtlionn, the 
type of the rod and the symbol of apring.* At TeJU*AmiTin*lhTi* 
AUtbe German archiPologiRta have identifietUlio fanionH temple 
of Martlnk, (the bonso whose snmmU towel's on high), 

and cleared oot several of iu cliambors.’ 

The following important landmarks of ancient Baliylon are now 
fixed points: 3pia« (the great honse), the temple of the gotltlesa 
Kin-max (the gi^eat Lady =:lltar), tho goddess of fecundity an<l 
the mythical mother of Nebnoh&dnezzar ; * Snuf/iUi; hn'/UF’Sel 
(Bel has taken pity), the gi'Oat wall of Babylonand the St)'e6l 
ofJ^ocemona. InscriplioM that have been found Ui iUu place 
these identifications beyond question. To gnot© hei'© only one of 
th© inscriptions upon th© etenes 6f Uio pavement of tU© A-tbur- 

iM: 

‘ Sav tin tibW 

* m&r i^abib-apai-Hfur iar tis - tib ** (ni&ku. 

* ana Sad^xa hdi rabS Jifarduk 

' ina libUU aban iadi ubannd 

• tailakti Marduk b*l bulaaa^ ddrd 

• Jurjo'n 

1. ©. “Kebuchadneazar, King of Babylon, son of Kabopolaesar, 
King of Babylon, am I. The street of Babylon I have bnilt for 


* Cf. Sebrader’a BiOliothek. 3, 8, p. 21, col. ▼, 1. 45, and 

nelitzscb’e Arsyr. Sandtoi^terbueh, pp. 9* and 527*. 

t y.AT II, 150: coatraat Jastrow, Jietiffian c^/ffabifiwia and Aaayria 
(Boston, 1822), p. 522, n. 2. See also WUdsboer's commeDtary on Esther 
On Karti's ffaTid-COwmentar zrm AT.), p. 178. It mi^htb© well to state 
Id this oooneotion that Assyr. puxru was compand with Syr. 
eighteen years ago In Lyon's ZaHachriftttxte Sargan'a (Leipzig, 1B88), 
p. 54, D. on 1.81. 

■ Cf. Jastrow, TUligion ofSebi/tonui and Augria, pp. 137, 572. 

* Cf. Uiltfiiiliingfn d«r i>sbtschen Oritnt-OtieUacluxft, 5, 5 f.: 6,18. 

•Cf. mth., 4, pp. 4f. 

* Cf. MUth., 4, pp. 12.111 A p. 12. 
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cbe proc«s»ion :a honor of the great Lord, Mardiik, witb stones of 
the raounUiDs. 0 Lord Mardnk, grant eternal Ufe.‘ 

But the unremitting labors of the Oerman explorers have not 
only been fruitful for the eUicidation of history and roirgion. 
Suidents of the history of ait, likewise, owe a debt of gratitude 
to thu indefatigable [tersoveraMoe of Dr. IColilcwey and Herr 
Aiidroe for llioir admirable reconatructioii, from hundreds of 
tragmentH of gUsud tllee, of the Cion of Babylon, 

Ihibylonia is tlie fatherland of die enaniuler. In A'*»yrian pal¬ 
aces enameled bricks seem to Itavu been Bj>ari ngty used. They neem 
to have been phaoe^l chiefly upon doorways, and, in the form of 
rosettes, at the springing of the battlemcuts.' The Babylonians, 
howerer, favored by the clayey eai-tli of the Chaldean alUivium, 
were not satisfled witli the making of enameled bricks, but devel¬ 
oped a neir branch of decorative art. PolyoliromAtio figures and 
motives were modeled in relief apon the gi’oaod, thus dietingoish* 
ing them by a gentle salience as well as by color, and, at the same 
time, increasing both their solidity and effocL In this manner the 
Babylonians mode np for their lack of mounmental works of sculp¬ 
ture which was due to tbe difKouIty of obtaining suitable material. 

The G^roek historian and physician at the court of Ai taxerses 
Mnemon (40d-9Cl B. C.), Otuslaa, wbo lived for a time at Baby- 
loo, thus describes the palace on the right bank of the Euphrates: 
la the ioterior of the fliat line of ciroumvallatioa Bomiramis con¬ 
structed aaotber on a circular plan, upon which were all kinds of 
animals whose images were impressed on die briok while sdll 
Qoburnt. Katnro is imitated in these figures by the use of colors.* 


•Of. MiHK 0,pp. 5ff. 

* Cf. LoftoB, TVaeeb and J^essarc/iaj in Chatdea and Susurno. London, 

p. 897, n.; Perrot-Cbipies, Art in Chaldea and Aeayria (L ond on, 
1884), I, m, 

* KcO" hr itr iifuii hi T«f xXlir^f dierfrhrun dwto, aviiretteird t$ t6? xp^’ 

^iorexvio ^ Dtod. h. 8, 4> These words of 

Diodorus give us a false conceptiou of the p^ied decoration. The 
artist did not intend to imitate the real colors of naCare. The hone 
and bulls of the fheses bad, no donbt, th«r effect, but yet our Intellh 
gance receives some little shock in finding them deprived of their true 
colors, and presented to our eyes in a kind of travesty of theit real 
selves. Things used as ornaments have no inalienable color of Vieir 
own; the decorative artist is free to twiet his lines and vary his tints as 
be pleases; bis work will be judged by the result, and as long as that is 
harmonious aod pleasing to tlie eye nothiug more is raquirad.” Penrot* 
Chipies, Ei*i. of AH <n Ohtddea andAetyria, s, pp. SM f. 
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. . . , The third wall, that in the middle, wea twenty stadia round 
... On iU towers an d theli corui n • walls every aorc of animal might 
beaeen depicted according to all the rales of art, hoth astoform and 
ooloi*.’ Tlie whole rei)W«ented a chase of various enimala, tliesc 
beiog moi*© than four ouhiw high (i, e. about seven feet).* In the 
nuddle was Scmiratnis shooting an arrow at a panther, and, on 
one side, her hnshand Niuue at close quarters with a lion, which 
be transfizos witli hie lance.” Diodorus Siculus, to wlmm wo owe 
this description of Cwsias, attributes all these buildings to Semi* 
ramie, but it was the j)alaoe of Nebuchaducsear II thatCtorias 
bad before him. 

Ehiiing thcyoaia 1851-1864 the French expedition under Pal* 
gence Fresnel and Julea Oppert coDeeted on Tell Kasr, eepoclally 
OD iu easteim aide, a great many Irngracnte of colored tiles. 
YoUow scales, separated from one another by black lines, 
reminded Oppert of the conventional figures by which the 
Assyriaos represented hllla, mountains, and forests. On other* 
be saw blue undulations signifying water; on others, again, ho 
found trees. Another class of enameled tiles represented hgurcH 
of animals, the foot of a liorae,and parts of a lion, eapeoially thu 
mane and the tail. A thick black hoc upon a blue ground may 
have been the lance of a banter. Upon one fragment a human 
eye, looking foil to the front, might be recognized.* Unfortu- 
nately this interesting ocllecrion did not reach its destination. 
Together with the valuable sniiquities collected by TicCor Place, 
who bad stripped the archway of the palace of Sargon in order 
to enrich bis own oouotry with the spoils of cite groat Assyrian 
king, it perished byaeddent in the floods of the Tigris (1858). 
At say rate, the descriptioD of Oppeit confirros the narrative of 
Diodorus to which we have wferrod above.* It must, however, 
be mentioned that Dr. Koldeway so far has seen nothing which 
coaid be regarded as representing monntalns, trees, or water.* 

‘ ftt fv fsjf ramdoffifiioftxvt/C ro?< rex/^fUMi 

xai r«!£ rOv ompip^iiwi tamnewt^ftiva, Died. U* 8, 8. 

* 3ee the Kotee on Esekiel in The Poli/chrome Bible, p, 180. Professor 
Haupt has poiuted out that the Table of Showbread was according to 
Ex. aSi 88, 8 cubits long, X ouhiC wide, aod li cahlts higb, and that, if 
the Hebrew cubit r 81 iaclies, 1^ cubits would be equal to 811 Incliaa, 
which is the ooraial height of a table. Of. Crit. 14otes on Kuubers (In 
7’he PWyehrome BAU, p. 86, II. 2 ff. 

* Oppert, BsBpiditiQTi aeientifique en Mieop^anie {Parie, 18881, pp. 
148 f. 

«Ce. alsoAfm, a.p. 4. 


»Cf. p. 5. 
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Botwhen Kebncbadnes&ar mentiooB io bu iasoriptloni th^ pic¬ 
tures of wild bulls and gigantic sei’pents adcming tbe gateS; he 
can oolj refer, it would seem, to eucli oolored brick or tilo'reliefs. 

Nothing more definite, however, ahont this art, the teohoio 
employed, its offoct npon the spectator, and the like, could hith¬ 
erto bo leaded in Babylooia lUelf. 

In Assyria tbe palace walls were covered with a colored facing, 
ehown by fiagmenu found among the nuns to have bceu painted 
stucco' and glassed tile. It oonaiatud of bands of ornaroent, rows 
of rosettes and antbemla, woveu strap*work, conventionalized 
mythical animals, and other forms in set regularity.* Animals, 
especially lions, are given In yellow upon a blue ground.* Tlte 
largest and most Important of tbe fragments preserved, found 
by layard at Niromd,' ebows a king who, reiarulog from 
battle or the bunt, !s about to plaoe to bis lips a bowl banded to 
him by a servant [according to another view be offers a drink- 
offering]. The bow which be holds iu bis left haod rests upon 
the earth. Behind him follow two servants, a ounnoh with bow, 
quiver, and sword, and a warrior In short dress, with lance and 
pointed helmet. Tlie gameuts are ootlined by a broad band of 
yellow, tltne increaslog the Impression of flat stiffuess pooultar to 
the Assyrian costumes of baggy cloth without folds. A dark 
yellow border separates tbe green dress from the red background 
and the brownish oolor of the exposed fieib. White interningles 
with yellow I'D the rosettes, frioges, awordsjotc. The hair, beard, 
pupile of the eyos, and tho sandals arc blacli Other fragmenta, 
published by Layard, have a green backgronod, yellow flesh, bias 
garments, blue Ashes, etc, all drawn with a lisavy white, or, in 


‘ On Assyrian pain ling see PerT0t*Ohipies, Ari in 07uildea aud 
HOf 2, pp. ; compare aJso on Assyrian and Babylonian art, Wolt* 
mann-Woermsan, ^escAd. ikblvref, {(Leipzig, pp. 23ff.; Semper, 
Dir StiP (UOnclieo. 1373;, fift-71 (pp. 250 ff.: me,), and tbs 
respective cb^>tars in LCiblrs’s 0i$efi, d. Piaiiik. Schnaase’s Cftioh. d 
biidendin Efins£s, Rebar’s AuastpescA. d Cf. also Saber’s 

remarks in ZA., i, 157-100; 295-006. ^ 

’ Of. Layard, T?te Sionumertti of Nirwueh (London, 1349), first sariee, 
pi. 60. 

* Cf. Place, Mmve H TAasirne (Paris, 186^1&69), plates 99,60,31. Of 
all the animal forms, that of tbe lion seems to have been tbe first to 
yield material for decorative composition of any value, and even at tbe 
present day tbe lion bas not lost its popularity in the Bast. Cf. Parrot* 
Chipies, AH m Chaldea and Ae^/ria, x, 269, 

* Cf. Layard, itfonUT7i«nts, second series, pi. 55. 
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i&r« iost^cefi, brown oatltno. In Rome of the bna^reliefa fotiad 
by Botta at Klioi'sabacl' rod and blue aUeroste in tlic sandals of 
tiie figaros, and in tlie harness of the borsoa We find also a rod 
bow and a blue quiver.* 

But iCwas at Snsa, tlio residence of the AchteiooniRiis, tliat 
the whole splendor of this art was revealed, when Dienlafoy 
unearthed the famous Uon*frieso whiclt decorated thooiowuinj; of 
the propylea (ealled ApudUnay rising in fiont of Iho palace 
of Dari ns and Xerxea* We sec here, surrounded by palmettos, 
mnrguerltes and similai* motives, nine walking lions, “The pow* 
erful bead, the thickness of the maoe, the ealienoo of Uie shoulder* 
blades and the principal mosclee, every detail is distinctly marked 
by bold modeling, and this is farther erophasiaod by contrast of 
color.” These finds of Dieidafoy, more or loss restored, have, 
since 18«1, found llioir place in the Louvre at Paris. A fine 
reproducUoQ of part of the frieeo may be seen in the lifotropolh 
tau Mnscuic at New York.* 

Did the arc of the Bahylotiiao ardste surpass that of their 
pupils, tlie Persians? And, if ao^ in what measure? To these 
questioQS the Zion o/ Zahyhn^'«(a us the answer.* Completely 
and exclusively restoi'ed from head to tail fiom the geimine 
pieees^Mt leaches indisputably that the artists of Nebuchadnes* 
zar, at least as far as the r epresentation of the lion is concerned, 
were true masters of their art. If On the Susian lion •frieze the 
head aud the front of the lion appear too small, this cannot be 


»Of. Botta, VoKuinanf d« Niniv€ (Paris, 1847-1850). plaWe 18.14. 48. 
58. 81. 68. 68. 65. 74. 78. 81.110. Ul. 118. !14.146. ISS. 168. 

* On Assyrian polyduomy see PerroC*Chlpiea, Art in ChaltUa and 
Assyria, s. 24$ ff.; and on the chemical conposUion of the various 
colors employed. Itid., pp. 884 S.; cf. Beber’s reta&rksln ZA., i.897'8W. 

* Cf. Beaold. £>ie AetUlinenidenmlnachrifUn (L^pelg^ 1888), p. 44. No. 
xvii, 1. 6; WelMbach, DU Aoh&iMrtiden-InichrifUn taeiter Art (Leip* 
sig, 1890), p. 84. No. iv. 

«Cf. X4eala/oy, A Suae. Jbumol das Jbuiiles (Paris, 186^1886). pp. 
188,188. 

* Cf. alsoPeriot-Clupias, Ariin'AncUnl Persia(1898), p. 480f. 

* Ihe following deecriprioD Is based upon aa exact polychrome repro* 
ductioo of the Hon by Herr Andrae, published by the DmUehi Orient- 
QeeelUchaft. and reproduced in the American Uaffozine Supplement to 
the tUw Yorlb Journal and Advertiser, Sunday. April 81.1901. p. 9, 

' or. JfiftA. 3, p. 11, and the desoriptioo of the llon-friese by Prof. 
Delilsscb. Mitth. 6, pp. 18 ff. 
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SAid &f tlie lion of Babylon. Tbe balr of tlie m&ne and the tuft 
of the tail aie executed^ it le true, in a cooTontional manner, but 
in all other res^pecU the animal la conceived \eUli unusual life and 
naturalness. With this »tron^ feeling for reality we fitul com¬ 
bined perfec^on of form. Tlic naturalness of tlio work and Its 
uniform execution give evidence of an intolleciual and clear 
mind, and call fortli a lively Interei^t, both for the manner in 
wliieli the mtiat oxtrioaUMl liiinscif fromtlio ban of oonvvntioiial 
]awa and for tile ingenuity with which lie accommodated Iiiuiaslf 
to ibom. 

Tlie lion, as reoonatrooted by IColdowcy and Andrac, is por¬ 
trayed in its natural alze, L.33m. fi'om the end of the forepaw to 
the end of c]ic tail, and POcm. from the top of the bead to the sole 
of the forepaw. It is marching to the left. The bushy mane 
and the tuft of the tail are colored in a lustroas yellow, the looks 
being separated from one another by black lines; the smooth 
parts of the skin^baok, head, legs, and tail—are white; tongue 
and eye yellow; eyelids and pupil blaok. The background is 
lurquoise-blae. White rosettes, with oraoge centers, against a 
dark blue ground adorn the border. 

A nnmber of sucb lions in tlle-i’elief appear to have formed a 
large Wete. Two types of Hons have been found.‘ One repre¬ 
sents a lion marching to the 1eft--of this there must have been at 
least fifteen specimena^vbils another exhibits a lion mai'chiog to 
the right. Each of these types, agun, occurs in two different 
colorings: either witb a white skin and yellow mane,or with a 
yellow skiu and a green mane; the latter being rarer than 
the former. Moreover, small variations exist between represen¬ 
tatives of ^e sams typo, especially as i^egarda the tail which in 
soma cases presents more of a curve thau in others. 

The palette of the Babylonian enameler, it will be noticed, 
appears to have been very reetrlcted. Comjiared with the Assyr¬ 
ian paintings, however, the walls of Babylon shone with a deeper, 
brighter, and more highly colored lustre than those of Nineveh. 

As to the position of the frieze, Dr. Soldewcy believes that the 
lions marching to the left bad their place on the western side of 
the enter wall, and those marching to the right on the eastern 
side of the inner wall, of the Sinet Proce«tioyi». The entire 
series of animals was thus marching on both sides of the street 
toward the north.* 


' Of. Jfitth., 3, p 10. 


*Cf.3fttth.,3, p. 11. 
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for the compoBition of one of these polychrome enarael reliefs . 
e great many oniw wore requiro<l- In order to pi eserve its fidel¬ 
ity, tl)ese separate pieoea not only bad to coincide OKaetly, but 
had alao to bo fixed and fitted with extreme nicety. Bitoraen 
appears to baye been nned for tlie pnrposeof attaching them to 
the wall. To fit all the squares iolo their proper places, numben«, 
which have been noticed upon the nnoovortrl faces of the crude 
brick walls, seem to have served for the guidance of the work¬ 
men.* But the proper distribntion of a fignro over the brieku or 
tilee of whieb it was composed, required still greater skill. I'o 
pi'eveat any luiatske, it is supposed, the artist took a large plate of 
soft olay, and modeled upon its surface the entire drawing in 
relief. Tlien he cot the plate into squares of the ordinary size of 
a brick or a tile, aod marked each square with a number. These 
marks have been recognised npon many fragments found at 
Babylon by the architect Fdlix/l'bomas, who accompanied the 
expedition under Fresnel and Oppert.’ The pigment and varnish 
wei'O laid separately on each brick or tile, which was then put 
into the kiln and fired at an extraordinarily high temperature, till 
the enantel became almeat like glass. At the same time the nni* 
formity with which the various figuws ever recnr, constrains us 
to saeume that the artists made use of molde.' 

In this manner was oompoacd the decoration of the buildings 
of Ksbnehadnezaar and of Babylon, the splendor of which so im- 
presaed the imagination and provoked the auger of tbg Jewbh 
prophets. It is to paintings of this kind tltat Eseklel alludes* 
when be rebukes Jerusalem, under tbs name of Aholibab, for tu 
infidelity and its adoption of foreign euperstitions: iSho saw nieti 
portrayed on walls, figures of Chaldeans poitrayed in vermilion, 
tbeii loins girded with soshea, their lieads adorned with fillets, 
looking all of them like captains, portr^ts of Babylonians,— 
Chaldea was the Innd of their nativity.* 


’ Cf. Place, Mnfve, x, p. 968. 

* Cf. Expid. eeieni.y i, pp. 148 f.: Place, Mnfw, a, p. SQ8; 3, 

p, 10. Lc^uB alBo ha s copied and published a number of marks of the 
same kind whidj be had found upon glased bricks from Uie palace of 
3uaa {TravfU and itteearchei. p. 898). 

* Or. Eoldewej in the ifittk., 3, p. 8; Delitssoh, 6, p. 16. 

* Semper {Dtr SlU, i, p. 54) bolds that the words of Bsektel refer to 
tapestry; of. Beber in ZA., i, 3909. 

* Professor Toy's translation of Baekielzs, 14 , loin The FolyoAroms 
Bibfe (Kew York, 1899). 



Th9 Meaning ami Et/jiwlogy ^ iha Word in HbC Old 

TastamfifU .—By Dr. Karl J. OitiMM, Joline Ilopkitis 
Duiverfiity, Baltimoro, Md. 

Tub Ilobrew word although found only in twelve 

passages of the Old ToetAmont, ix iotorpreted by the various 
ti’audatoia and oocnmentatoi'S m more than a dozen different 
ways. In Jol> 6, 1S» for inetaDCe, the Authorised Vordon, fol* 
lotviog the Targum, translates it, ‘wisdom.’ Tlie Septuaglnt 
renders It by /So^deo, ‘help,’ while the Peshlta has 
‘ rtdempti^,* and the Vulgate ,' nec^gani wV Luther translates 
‘ability’ (FemdgeA); Schiiltens mfto’/ J. D. ifichaelis 

‘gokiSiiem'/ do Weite, Qirzel, Stlckel, Vaibinger, Oahn, Stnder, 
Reuas, * deliverance * (Jleittoig); Ewald, Schlottmann, fUrst, and 
Volck, ‘welfare, xalvation’ (lieii). VTelle, Slegfrled-Stade, and 
Diilroann explain it to mean ‘wise or reasonable ooiinsel’ (wisor 
JRaS^ vgr/iOn^ffgr Jlaih). Prana Delitsscb renders It, ‘atabil* 
ity’ (^gaiajtd ); similarly Dubm in his oommentary on Job (in 
Marti), licngelenberg regards ‘insight’ (.EUneic/ii) as the only 
proper rendering of the word. Matthes translates it * guidance’ 
( OeleU) i Merz, ‘ being, essence ’ ( Wggm/tqffgg); Hitaig, ‘ health ’ 
(OefUfidAgil); the Revised Version, ‘effectual working’; Georg 
Hoff mao o and Baethgcn, ‘ expedient ’ (Auiw^); Bickell, ‘hope’ 
(Scifnung); Kautssch, and Dnbm, ‘hold’ (MaU)i Budde,‘hap* 
pioess’ (Gluck); Geaeolus-Buhl,‘help’ (Sd/g).' 

A careful examination of the passages where ocours, 

appears to show, however, that the original signifiaation of the 


' Cf. Sohultecs, Libgr JbM, 1787 ; J. D. Uichaelie, StippigntJU^rtm ad 
Lesica Bebr. Art iv, OOtt., 1787, pp. 11$7 f. i de Wette, Seiii 0 g Settrift, 
8* ed.,l88d; HJrsel, Sicb erhidrl, 18S9; Sljcbel, D. Buch Siob, 184$; 
Vaihij^er, D. BMck Hiob, 1812; Weite, B. Buch Job, 1849 ; Hahn, Com* 
ni«Rf. mber d. BiiCh Biob, 1850; Sohlottmann, B. BuA Htoh, 1891 ; 
Bwald, D. Back Bicb, 1851: Delitssch, B. Bwh Hiob, 1864 ; UaUbes, 
Bet Boek Job. 1665; Hengsceaberg, D. Biob, 1870; Merx, Biob, 
1871; Fhrat,HM. Sobrift. 1874; HiUig, B.Bueh Hiob, 1871; SCuder, 
2>. iluch Biob. 1881: Beuss, Biob, 1888; Voick, Biob, 1889 : Dillmann, 
5>oh, 1891; Blckell, Job, 1884; Kautsoh, Altet TtH., 1804; Budde, 
Job, in the Nowack series, 1896; Bobm, Job, ia Marti, 1807; D. Bvoh 
Biob abort., 1807; Baethgsn, Hiob. 1808. 
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word is ‘ prop, aopport.* SubseqQOotly it came to mean ‘bclp ’ 
in general, and, by a slight modification, ‘ Bocceas, power, source 
of help, reliability,’ m wm suggested by Profeaor Haupt during 
the interpretation of the Book of Proverbs iu tlie Oriental 
Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University. 

In Job 30, 21 f. Job, lainentiug the terrible progi*Ms of hie 
disease, cries oat to God: 

;(Qcrd) ’WJbn’) 

“Thou art beoome cruel to me, T)>y strong arm is raised in 

enioity agniiist me; 

Thou Uftost me up to tbo wind. Thou makest mo ride on, and 

rviti/B ’^bn ” 

which tlie Authorissd Version i-ontiers: “Tliou diasolvest my 
sabstanee” (in the margin, * wisdom’). The Vulgate para* 
phrases: "eUnfUti me, et quoAt super aenium ponene elisieti we 
vnlide.^ Many com raentators, h owevev, inoludj og Hirael, Ewal d, 
Olshausen, Delitascb, Macthes, Volck, UUliiiann, Hoffmanu, 
Budde, and Baethgen, follow Ijorc the I'eadiog of the Kethtb 
“Thou hast oaosed me to naelt away in the roar 
of tbs storm.” The wind, however, as has been remarked by 
Siegfried in The JPoiyehrome JOUfle, Ikas rather tbo effect of drying 
up. HiUig roads “Thou makest rue level” =*"Thou 

dost lay me pi'ostrate.” Merx oonjeotures P* 1 ^n “Thon dost 
desti-oy me.” Kwnig in bia lehrffebUude I, fiflSf., ‘agita- 

tioo, reetlessness.’ But the most natural emendation is suggested 
by the Greek Version, aarjjpiai,' which points to 

(*o Dubm). We should, therefore, translate: "Thou 
allowest me to totter without support,’ like a tree without a prop 
in the storm. Compare the German expresi^iou turn Spielbali dee 
Windes machen. To emend, with Siegfried in The Pof^oArow 
Sihle, r\y^PT \' is “«t neoessary. Here has still the 

meaning of ‘prop, support,’ like the Assyrian euUu, ‘prop, 
pillar.’ From this 00001*610 significatioo the general meaning 
‘help’ Is derived. 


' Cf. oa this resdtDg, 0 . Beer, Text d. Buches Hiob, Marburg, 1 S& 6 -D 7 , 

p. m. 
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A clear mslanco of the uae of rfJS'in i’‘ the sense of *lielp' is 
net vHh io Prov, 2 y 7. It seeros necessorj in this passage to 
transpose the received text.' Reading v. 0’' after v, 7*, and v. 8“ 
after v. 7^ ve have the follomiig mas/i<il: 

nj^nrw nj;^ vop no?n fn’ mrr’ ’s o 
^vTpn n^in 

DOi^o n*in")« nvj‘?8“ bn o'pn'? 1497* 

'JuTfi gives wisdoifl; ont of Itis month come knowledge and 

dUoonmicnt, 

He Las ia store H'C^n (help) for the upnghC, and protects tbc 

way of the pioua 

A shield to those who walk !q integrity, Efe gaards the path of 

erjuity/’ 

The rendering of il'Cnn Ly ‘help’ appears to ^rce best with 
tbe context, as has been reoogniaed by Clement of Alexandria 
who translates It by In the same way it is rendered by 

the Taignm. The Septuaglnt Las n/rTjpUj and tlie Vtilgate mIus, 
wbicli la followed by most modern exegetes. 

With tlie same slgniheatlon is ase<l in Job I2, Id: 

ty lOjfi “with Him is protection and help.” I lore 
ITfi^nn is generally rendered ‘wisdom^ knowledge,’ and the like, 
^0 the Targum, Vulgate, the Authorized Version, do Wette, 
Birsel, Stlokol, Valbinger, Welte, Schlottmann, Mattbe:^, FQrai, 
Hitzig, k^tuder, Reuas, Volck, Dlllmaon, Siegfried^tade, Hoff* 
mann, Hiidde, Raetbgen, Geseniu^Buhl, and others. TIms view 
has been rightly rejected by Duhm, but Lis own rendering 
^stability’ (Staiand) is hardly rai^re satisfactory. Tlie Greek 
Bible Lns lox^) ’power,’ the Revised Version ’effectual working.’ 
But a description of God’s omnisoisnec and oranipotencs has been 
given in the preceding verses, oepeoially in v. 18. In verse 18, 
however. Job Istrodneesauew argument, in reply to the words of 
Zophar, ch. ii, l8fC: You toll ae that there Is hope of deliver- 
aooe if 2 shoold turn to God in penitence? that only for the 
wicked there is no esoape? Yes, Job replies in bitter Irony, 


^ Cf. Critical Kotse on Proverbe, in 27ie PoJpchronie £ibU. p. 86,1. 86, 
’SoEetblb. *SoQer4. 

* According to Profeesor Haupt we have here the emphatic particle 
*7, Of. Johns ifopftM CHiuertftjf Ct»wlars, July, iBfi*. p. 107 f,; Ortf- 
ical yoUa on Prw«rb9 in SBOT., p. 62.1. II. 
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S& 


iw’in) Tj? 

“With Him b pi'ot«ction and be!p,—His ftr« tb« dacoivad aod Cba 

deceiver.” 

i. e. they are ail alike to IiIrl Tlieodotion renders here aranjpuky 
and the Syriac vtrtlon, 

is farther met wltb in verse 80 , of tlie didaodc poem, 
laa. 28 , Aa ploii^liiiig, eaye tbo wntcr, does not go on 

ail through the year, nor Is everything threeUed with the aaiue 
foroe, 80 JnvB varies Ills procedure accoiding (0 olrounutAnoes, 
and according to the obai'acter of those with whom He deals. 
Tbe ploQgbera and threshers, 1 . e. tbo Babylonians or Pemians, 
will not be allowed to treat Israel as they have treated other 
nations. For Israel there is a fnture and a hope : 

‘nn* JIN'rOJ 

‘*Tbi8 also from Jryu proceeds, 

Wonderful in council, great in help.” 


This rendering, proposed as early as 1779 by J. D. Micbaelis in 
hla J>euuch« C'ien. d. Alt. Tut. mit AnmerL f. Ung^lehrHy 8 , 
1 , p. 50, agrees much better with the context of tbe passage than 
the explanation of Hits^, Delitsscb, Pilliruinir, Slegfried-Stade, 
Dubm, Kautssob, Eitiel, Cheyne,* and others: Wonderful 
counsel, great wisdom has He.” Tbe parallelisra ie not synony- 
moQS, hot syothetio. 

Job 5 , 12 ie best rendered ‘sjccesa,’ 80 rightly 

Vaihluger, Hitzig, Studer, Rsues, Voick, Baethgen. Klipbat 
advises Job to turn to God, and to commit bis oaose to Him, 

Dn>i' nii^no “lop 

”Wbo frustrates the devices of the crafty, that tbeir hands 

accomplish no snccess.” 
Qe does not g^ve them any assists noe, so that their sobemes mis* 
carry. 


’ Tbe Uaaoretlc text edde > 

I Eitzig, T>. Propb. Jesaio, 1898, ad loo.; DeLtesoh, Jssata, 1866, 8* 
ed. 1879, ad loc.; BilhoanD, Juaia, 1891, ad loc.; Duhm, Jeeafo, 1898 
ad loc.: Eautssob, Alt Tut; DillmanD-Eittel, Juaia, 1898, ad loo.: 
Cbeyne, Imiah, in The PtAyckreme Bible, 1898, p. 29. 
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Success ougcndera power. Tbie naeanbg m&j preferably be 
anumed for Pror, 8,14 ; i8,l. Vnv. 8, 14 wo read : 

: nniaj rrj’3 'jw rr;^^n) rr^;^ 

This verse is usually ti'acslatod: “Mice i» conniiel and sound 
vUdom I understanding, I fiavo strengtli.” Do* 

Utaaeh and Pratikenberg rondor by / Toy, by 

‘skill/' Hut as nVi? ‘ooutiaol/ stands in paralleltem to ri3'3 , 
‘nmlcratanding/ we cxpuct ibu same relation to exist between 
n*S^in anti rrilSJ. ‘strength/ Wo aliotild,therefore,tranaJate: 
“With mo is oouosel and i>over, wicb mc^ understanding and 
strength.” 

Similarly in Prov. x8, 1 wharo w© road: 

j n;^n*^3? TjiD: 

“ On© who separatoa himself seeks desire, be rages against all 

reason/’ 

This is the general rendering of the aphorism which is supposed 
to mean that one who hohla himself aloof from frlonds or fi^om 
society, follows bis owo selhshness, and opposes evorythiog 
reasonable. But this observation, as Professor 1'oy rightly 
remarks la bis commentary on tbo )>a98age, does not aooord with 
the tone of U)e Pixtverba We gain a better sense if, on the 
basis of the Sepinfiglnt, followed by tbe Vnlgstc, ftyrrf 

ivifp fiovkonst^ 4>OMy, we read, with Hlteig,’ and 

Frankenberg, instead of the Masoretio and 

translate the whole verse as follows : 

“Tb© estranged friend seeka an opportunity (of quarrel), seeks 

(with ail his power) to stir up strife.” 
In Job 6, 13 we have n'C'in with the meaning ‘sooixe of 
help.’ Weread: 

• nm; M 3 I’k 


’ Cf. BaUtesch, B. Salomonisohe Bpruchbuch, 1373, ad loo.; Frauken* 
berg, A^Ttfsr&s in tbe Nowack series, 1398, ad loo.; Toy, Proverbs, 1899, 
ad loo. 

' B«ad or simply ^; ef. Cria Notes os Proverbs in Tke 

Polj/ehnme Bible, p. 41,1. 93. 

’ HHsig, D. Salome's, 18 fi 8 , ad (o«. 

* Cf. Uoore. Judffss, ad za, 4 fpp. 823 f.). 

»The Pesbitt reads lfl«(sn^“ 7 ), 

* Stc, foUowugtbelXZ.i thefifasor. test has ^2 ■ 

4 


TOL. ZZU. 
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The traDslation of the Autboriwd Version, “ Is not my help ill me? 
and is lay wisdom driven quite from me?’^ entirely misses 

tbo sense of the pasespee. •lob, replying; to liis friend Klipliaz, 
jus^fiee his desimlr. TI)e good man is never allowed to porisb, 
you say, but Iiow much longer can a body of flesh liold out? If 
God would bo my friend, tiie only favor I oravo is that Ilo would 
shorten my agony and lot mo die. But no, I have no liol)) to 
expect from Him, 13 QWIT. and, lie oonliimes, 

'* quite driven from me.” Here ri^K^“l elands In pai*- 
olleliem to ‘help.’ In this sense the word hae been under* 

stood by the Se|)tQaginl, wbiob renders it by the rosldtn 

translates The intetprelstion of H’C'in by *sonrcc of 

help * appesie to fit the coDCext best. 

Anally we imve a few passages whore apparently 

deugoates tbe objeot whioh serves os a support, on what you may 
rely, hence ‘reliability.’ 

Such seems to be tlie meaning of tlie word In Job 26 , d : 

ly-K*? O'lDTnp 

j nopn 

‘HIow hast thou helped him that is without power, and supported 

the arm that le without strength. 

How hast thon oonnselod him that lias no wisdom, and made 
known to him abundantly n’K'ljT (on what he can roly)-” 

Id tbe sense of ‘reliability’ the word occurs In Prov. 3 , SI, We 
must here tianspose, with Hmbreitiu his oommentary on jprooerfte 
(Heidelberg, IS 26), the two cisusos of tbo aphorism, and read : 

I '7i< "ivj 'J3 

“My SOD, observe (reliability) aud discretion, let them 

not depart from thy sight.” 
that is to say, Try to be circumspect and discreet; keep on safe 
ground, do not engage in any wild schemes, nellbei'act with oat 
a definite pUu if yon want to accomplish an cl^'cot, observe the 
proper precautionary measures and devise ways and means for 
the carrying out of your project. The rendering of Frankenberg, 
“Observe welfaro (-^<'^3 and prudent reflection” ia unintelligible. 

’ To suppose, with Beer (T»?l d. Bnehe» Siob. ad loc.) and Budde 
(Job Ln the Novack series), that tbe Oreek and Syriac versioas read 
• 1* neceasary. 
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Similarly Is Job ji, 6 tTE2^in ut boat raadarod by *reliabiU^.’ 
Zopbar replies to Job’s protest of ioDOceoce: 

T]Qj^ viio^ nnsn w 

rropn rrto^^j? 

: «?! »D 

*' If Go<l woniil only speak, and open ll»s lips aj^nst thee, 

And reveal to U»eo the bidden <lc|»t]is of wisdom, O 

TLao wonldst tboa kaow (bat God overlooks yot p&rt of tby 

galit.” 

Wliat is the meaning of Q’'703 ’3* The interpreu- 

Uona which have been proposed are aJI alike more or less artid* 
cUl. The Septuagint reads 9n AptAom Iotu tw Kara tbs 
Vulgate, ut oAervi^^ lihi uertta eopfsHtfos fuod tnuiUplt^t 
sust l«x tim. The Targumandtbe Pesblta, followed by many 
modern essgetes, render it by * wisdom.* The Authorized Ver¬ 
sion baa: ‘*Aud that He would show tbee tbe seereu of wisdom 
that they are double to that wbieb is whatever this may laean. 
Ewald, dc Weite, Olnel, and otben : '^How donlriy strong they 
are in invigbL" Msrx: ** for like miracles they are in being” (dcAA 
vis dlt Wvnd€r $ind sis fn dem TVeson), reading 
instead of which emeedation is adopted by Bickol], 

Dabio, and Baeihgen. Bickell traoslates dU viusid 0 rhar der Ein- 
ticht; DohiD, WuncUr an Vintut\/t/ Uaethgeo, iFun^sr dtr 
Georg Hoffmann renders: “ lo show tbee that tbe 
secrets of His wisdom doubly surpass reasoo.” Bnt it seems 
best to regard cbe words, with Siegfried in 7^ JPofycArom^ JSiUiy 
as a marginal gloss which has crept Into tbe texL It apparently 
is tbe note of an orthodox Jew indicaCiog bis agreement with 
Zopbar: If God woiUd speak, indeed, it would be a reliable ora¬ 
cle, a itru taAiU>i,' tbe term which Esarbaddoa naes In reference 
to tbe eoconr^ng oracle be received when about to laareh 
against his father’s murderera. 

There remains but one passage for onr dlscnssioD, ess;, Mic, 6, 
9. As the Mseoretic text reads, nm"0 yjf? mn* ‘?ip 


> Syn. umtv iheau: cf. Zimmeni. acr fennfnf* der boh^lo- 

niwhen Jtelifion (Ldpds, 1900), p. bB. a. 4; p. 9, tto. 2. 
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it is void of pioper sense.' The iisuU intorpretatioii 
gives «8 the following: “Tbe voice of Jbvh cries to tbo city, and 
wisdom regards Thy name.” The Autlioriaed Version renders: 
“The tord’e voice crieth no Co the city, and the man of wisdom 
shall see tliy name,” and in the raargiii, “thy name shall see that 
which is.” IXitzig, Wellhausen, and Nowaok* emend iO^ ‘llis 
name,’ instead of ‘Tliy name,' “it Is wisdom to fear Uis 
name.” Kautssch, following Roorda,* conjectures 

lOC^. XTeilsamei vgrru/irndn dU^ dUfcinoi yamcAfArch- 
latu lint it acomR hetter to follow the reading of the Soptuagint, 
vw/rtL ^ a&r«5«iD^ W. 

rescue tlmae that fear His name.” The words most probably are 
a bter insertion* for the purpose of miiagatiog the threats of 
sevci’e punishment which follow. 

A detailed investigation of all the passages where 
occurs thus reveals the fact that it signifies ‘snpport,’ then 'help, 
success, power, sonrec of help, reliability.’ This development of 
meaning Is an exact parallel to that which we see In the Assyr* 
ian (ukuUii (from sakdlu), ‘support, help, power, i^eUability.’ 

As regards iho etymology of n^OT1» many scholars, including 
Ibn Ears, Qaroohi, fichu) tens,* HiracI, Sohlottinann, Morx, 
Wildeboer,' Budde, Dnhm, and Oesenius-Boh), derive the word 
from astern a^d connect it with Hebrew ‘existence,’ 
and Assyrian ilifl, ‘to have.’ Bat Hebrew and Assyrian 
go back to a stem with ao initial i/JdoriffinaHt(Tn.^ It seems most 
improbable that a noon tUXiA/i, with it in tbe fiist syllable, could 
be derived from such a stem, especially as there are no other 
analogies. 


‘ Cf. on the texS, Syssel, Te^g€»talt und BihUieit d. B. Micha, Leip- 
ag. 1987. pp. 101 fl. 

* Of. Hiteig. D. Ji Sleinen Pnph., 4“ ed„ 1881, ad loc.; Wellhausen, 

B. ZZefnen ad loc.; Kowaoh, D. fZeinen 1897. ad loc. 

* Oommtnt in Vati^nixm Micha, 1869, ad loc. 

* This WAS recognized by Hartco wn in his commentary on Aficrdh 1800. 

* Liber Join, 1787. ad Job 5 , IS. 

* X>. SpTitehe. 1897, ad Prov. s, 7. Cf. also Toy, ProwrOe, ad Prov. 

2. 7. 

' Cf. Haupt> Die 9tm«rUchen FamihenifeMelu (Leipsig, 1879) p. 51. c. 
1 . For the origiDa] identity of and the noia aoeusativi eee 
CrJt. Notes on Proverb# lo The Polychroffls Sibfe, p. 61,1. 6. 
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Frans Delituch at first eappo^d ITSfOT) to be a formation 
from the Hopb'al wilU the eigoification of ‘reality * ( Wirbltcfdiei/) 
ae opposed to 'mere appearance* {MoiS9r Sch^in),' but !n hie 
Qommeotary on I^verbs, publtelied in 1373, p. 61 f., lie rojeota 
tbiB view as uikaatisfactory, and, following Fleischer, ooiinccta It 

with tbe Arabic or ‘to furtlicr.' • In his commcntAry 
CO laaial), 3^ od., 1879, again, he presents as poueiblo both a 
derivation from a Qal HK*!, ^md'suUrgy* and from the Illphll 
ilB'Vl}' ‘t® enable,* which implies, however, a change of an d 
into an iL Till a change Dullb^ech leaves iiiicxplalaecl. J. Bavth 
in his ITominaiOiidnmj d. nemiS. ^roo/cen, IBSO, § 180 c, issgarda 
the word as a form tOQlUal from Asayr. iStl), !Uat, as 

stated above, = Assyr. if& is a verb with an initial jdd ori^i- 
and even if it went back to a etem V'O , it would be 
hard to see how Barth*s itSiidh could become In his 

ESymoloffUche Studim, l6B3,p. 06 f., lie abandoned this idea, and 
practieally revived the opinion of Kitrig, tracing back to 

astern niK^,wbioh by transposition bouame Thia view 

was refuted oe early as 1873 by Dulitsob in his oommcntaiy 
on /Vovsrii, I s. e, Dillmann, ad Job 5 . 12 , and Fi'ankcnberg, 
^ov., p. 20 , pronounce a non as to the etymology of 
So pesuroistio a view, however, seems not to be juetU 
lied. J. D. Micbaelis appears to have made a step in tho right 
direotion when in his tSuppUmtni. adZoxiea Bed. Pan Quarta, 
Qblt., 1787, pp. 1167 f,, he rejects all i^elation of with 

‘exiBtonoe,’‘^lthough without ^ving a eatisfaotory reason 

—and points to Arabic or L»1, ‘mederV* Tho word is a 
form tuglUaty ae Olehausen, Stade, and KSnig rightly iDamtain.* 
It seems to be coDoeoted etymologically with the Assyrian stem 
aeC (a synonym of toMdiu), in the Ninevito pi^onuo elation, aStl, 
‘tosupport^ to help,* and its derivatives fan» and vsdtUy ‘help,* 
os^ ‘helper, physician,’ osRu, ‘plUar, support,* which, in the 
Kinevite pronenoiation aSUuy* has passed into Hebrew where we 

> Of. bifl commentary on Job, 1*‘ ed., 1664, ad 5 , 13. 

* 80 also Nowacle, Sprflohs Salonde, 1883, ad a. 7. 

*01. also Olehausen, ijehrb.,400; SSai g , Lebrgeb., 2 ,1,198 b. 

‘ Cf. Critical Notee on Proverba, in Phs Bible, p. 86.1.28. 

* Cf. Olsbausen, Xehrb., 400; Stsde, Lehtb., 860,868; SOplg, X4\rg., 
if, 1,193 b. 

' Of. Crit. Kotes on Ezekiel, in Tlie FoIpcArome p. 71,1.48; p. 
88 ,1. 87. 
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meet with it in Jer. 50 , IC, = Talm. * Eastern 

Syriac l6-lif = Mand. AraK fcuJ, ‘piJIivr.*' In tlus 

connection !t is ImporUnC to note that ocaora onl; in late 

writings, besides la z$, 29 (Exilic or post-Bxillc), only in 
Proverbs and Job. In Ikllc. 6, 9 it le dne, as lias been sliown 
above, to the corrupUoii of tho text. The stem, likewise, occurs 
in Syriac* *-3, ‘to heal,* ‘helpit baa passed into Arabio,* 

where we have or , ‘to oiire,’ ^^1 or 'to help,* and 
is met with in the Ethiopic afdt ‘ medela, ssnstio.* 

So we see that »T^jn means ‘support,’ then ‘help, success, 
power, source of help, reliability,’ all very slight modifications of 
the original meaning. The various renderings, sneb as ‘ sabsist- 
ence, reality, csseaoc, wli^dom, knowledge, intelligence, happi¬ 
ness,’ etc., proposed by commentstors, are not warranted. Nor . 
can the connection of with be malotalood. The word 

must be considered a form tugiiiat from a etem oMf, ‘to sapport, 
to help.’ 


'Cf. £ldldeke, Afcml. (Tram., g97, p. 118; Hsapt, Beitr. s. astyr. 
LautUArt, Nachr. d. OdR. EOoigl. Qes. A Wise., Apr. 1383, p. M, n. 4. 

* Of. the Saphel scurf' to treat, Co nurse; ’ Of. Nuldeke, Jfaitd. 
Or,, p. 147, n, 4: 5Vr. &r^, S180, S, 

* Of. Frflekel, DU aroM. FrorndaOrUr «m Arab., 1880, p. 361. 
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Is tlw Semitic langnagOR the puRwvo may be cxpraMcd in 
severnl vny6~ Nearly ail of lliopo languages linvo a number of 
reflexive stems that arc used for tlio paasivc, just aw many forms 
of ih« Greek uutUlIo am so employed; c. g. Syriao f >A 
EtLio{>io taijaiula, Hebrew uiqtdl, all muAuiiig ‘lie 
was killed.’ In Biblical Aramaic wo liave a passive which lias 
the eaiae form as the paaslve participle; cf. e. g. rOhl’ fMJurtiA 
‘she was given,’ with “|n3 birihh ‘blessed.’ In Assyrian the 
variooe pormanslve forms have, in a majority of oases, a passive 
meaniog; e. g-poH ‘it is or was opooed,’ pabit *ii is or was ca}v 
tailed,’ 6puS ‘it Is made,’ niikkunxiX ‘they were heaped up,’ SnJchd 
‘it is completed,’ etc. But the passive formation which Is most 
characteriKtically Semitic is the passive made by so*eaUed 
iotemsl vcA'el obaugc;’ e. g. Arabic ^uiiUt ‘lie was killed,’ 
wiiiob, from a superficial point of view, may be regarded as 
derived from the active qatoli^ by ohanging the fi«t two <t 
vowels of the active to u and i I’ospecUvely. 

This so'Callcd iDternal pasuve ooouj'S in Arabic and Hobiew, 
and apparently also in Biblical Aramaio and Assyrian. In all 
these langoages the forms have one feature io common, namely, 
they are all characterized by the presence of an n vowel in tho 
flrst syllable. 

In Arabic the passive perfect of the simple stem lias the form 
JjCdi qxaUa, with u in the tiiat syllable, and t between the second 
and third stem consonauU. The imperfect is represented by the 
form iufjtalu, which has likewise an u in the first syllable, 
bnt an a between the second and tbii^d stem eonsooants. Similar 
forms are made Iq all the derived ccnjngations, e. g.: 

n. quUiia, jJlib iuqattaluj' 

IT. JJCsl uqliia, iu^taht; 

V. luquitiia, ixikxqattaixi, etc. 

’ Cf. Sc^nthal-HisceU, CfiarakUristik der TuxxipU&cMHfiuUn Terpen 
det 8pra<hbau» (Berlin, 189S) pp. 440.4Sl. 
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In Hebrew the internal paseive is repreaesited bftbc ccnjitga* 
tioDS Pual and Hopbal, together witb a few forme of oertm 
rarer conjagations. The common characteriatiee of all tlieae 
forms ore the ;« vowel of the first syllable, and the a vowol 
between tbe second and third stem consonants; e. g.: 

Pual ‘7Dp’ 

nophai 

In Biblical Aramuo tbe internal passive occurs only in the 
cansativo stem, being represented by a number of Hopbal per* 
feots, e. g.: rinin ‘lie was deposed 'y 

hilvudAy *lie was anoibilatedate.' 

These forms are in all probability doe to the infinence of Hebrew, 
as no oorresponding forms occur in any other Aramaic dialect.' 
The passive stem P6‘il, e. g. 3*11’ fi/Uo ‘ it was given,' is not to be 
regaj'ded as belonging to tbe same category as the internal pas* 
sive forma^ons in Arabic and Hebrew,* bot la best considered 
simply as an inflected passive participle.* 

In Assyrian tbe permanslve forms of tbo Plel aod Sbapbel, e. g. 
kuSfud and SuJeSudy which have usually a passive meaning,* may, 
Id a general way, be compared witb the internal passive forma* 
cions in tbe langnages just discussed. They appear, however, to 
be a specific Assyrlau development, and are not to be regarded as 
tbs equivalents of the passive perfect forms of the inteneive aod 
oausative stems in tbe cognate langnagea* In the Tell*al*Amai7ia 
tablets there ocotir a certain number of passive forme such as 
iitianu ' It was g^ven,' juMmU *ic was beard,*‘it is said,' 
tulqH ‘it is taben,* etc., whloh correspond to tbe Arabic imperfect 
passive of tbe simple stem, e. g., iafUUu, and the Hebrew 
imperfect Hoph&l, e. g., According to Professor 

‘ For an saomeration of tbe forms, cf. Strack, (?ram. d. baU. Aro> 
ndiscAcR, ^84 peseim. 

*So Luzsato, Gram, of the Chaldaio Languoffe, g44; 

Eaatzsch, d. Biblitch-Aramdieehen, 89.1, Aom. su No. 8; 84. 

' So Wright, Comparctivo p, 894.8 <l 

«Bo Eactsscb, |86. 8; Uarti, Kuregef. G^nm. d. b»Utsch*Aramd> 
4scasn .^praoAe. |49, d. 

■Cf, ZimmerD, Sabt/hnieehe Buespeahnen (Leiprig. 1880), p. U; 
McCurdy, MteadvSixiime Oongrie Internctionai dee OrienlaUelee, Part 
8, Sectloii 1 (Leyden, 1888), p. 010; Delitescb, AeejpHeche Onm., p. 947 
(English edition, p. 8fiC). 

• Cf. however, 1* Nb:, Zvr Erki&rung d. wnifffsrfisn Verbalformen, 
Zeittchriftf1krAs»t/riolofri*(ZA.)'9o\. lo, pp. 188 ff. 
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Knudtzon, l)Ow«ver, these are oot genuine Aaeyriao forms, but 
are dne to Canaan Itc intlueoce.' 

Sueb, in brief, Is the aspect which the internal passive presents 
in the different Semitic languages: in Arabic and Hebrew wo 
Hud it in a highly developed condition; in Biblical Ammaic anil 
Assyiian the few forms wluoli clearly l>eloog to this category are 
best rcgai'dci! as due to foreign indociiuc ; in Syrloo and Etluoplc 
there is tiot u trace of the forniatioiii 

Some gmmrnarlans believe that the internal {HU^tiivc existed in 
a highly developed fonn in parent Sc'initic; they regard Arabic 
an closest to the original type, and think that this fonnatlon hua 
been lost in those languages where it does not appear.* Bnt it Is 
more natural to suppose that the intomal paft^ivo is a iate forma* 
tion whiob was not developed to any extent except in Arabic and 
Hebrew (so Haupt), espeelally as Ajsyrian, which possesses at 
best only a few traces of such passive forms, presents a more 
archaic type than any other Semltlo language. 

The pecoliar vocalism of these internal passive forms has, so 
far as I know, never been satisfactonly explained. Tiie vowels 
between the second and third stem consonants, are, of course, to be 
regarded as tlie same as the charactensho vowels which wo have 
in the intransitive verb (so Haupt), but the u of the fiiat syllabic, 
whidi is the most prominent characteristic of the internal passive, 
still remains problematical.’ It seems possible, however, to deter¬ 
mine the origin of tills as I hope to ebow in the following dis¬ 
cussion of the forms of the Internal passive fu Arabic aud 
Hebrew. 

Tie Arabic passive forms of the simple stem, perfect 
imperfect tofu, bear a strong I'esemblancs to the inti aneitivo 
verbal forma, perfect ffaiiia, imperfect In fact, the ouly 

diffei’eucQ lies in the vowel cf the initial syllabic, which is a in 
the iutransitive, bnt u io the passive. 


) See Beitrdge eur jivyriohgu, 4 , 4l0 and cf. 7'Ae 7VU ei-Amama 
J\Meta tn J/iueum tLondon, 1893), p. xiU; Besold. OrUntal 

Lijjlonaey (London, 1898), p. 119; Geseoius-Esutssch, g d, f, 

’ So Wright. Comp. (7ram.,p. SSS ; Dillmaon-BesoItL. dram. d. dihitp- 
uehen ^fraeAs, p. 187. 

' Trofeeeor Saupt baa suggested that in the form {/utila we have, la 
some way, a oombhiacioD of the cliaracterisiic vowels of tJie intran- 
Btve forms qatila and goAdo. 
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In additioo to thia aimilarity of foiiu, ve find & great eimilarHy 
of meaBing. As Professor Eeckendorf* has poiotod ont, the mean¬ 
ing of the pas» vs foiTO is in many ioetaoces alinplf iuiranslttve 
like that of the 7 erbe/«‘i^a, especially in the ease of verbs denoting 

dieeasc, e, g, JuiCa ‘to be or become hard, toogb;’ 
a«A?Irt ‘to be proud, boastful j’ wa - A -* muSigu 'be gracoful}’ 
ou^ ‘ have an ernption of the akin, einall*pox[V] 

‘have a complaint of the lunge,’ etc., etc. Kot in fro* 
qaently the passive and intrajisitive forms from the same root arc 
identical in meauing; e. g. ihu^iba and tAa’iba ‘be relaxed, 
slngglsb 5 ’ ^S) and ‘ be pregnant, cenceiveJy 

mt9ila and nasila ‘suffer with cAtarrb;' rw/iiina and na/titna 
‘be gi'ccdy,’ etc., etc. 

Snch a striking iikenese, both in form and moaning, enggeste 
that the internal passive may be nothing but a subsequent differ¬ 
entiation of the intransitive form, and this is borne out by a care¬ 
ful study of tbe formation of the imperfect. 

According to Professor Haapt,’ tbe preforraatives of the tJdixl 
person of the parent Semitic imperfect were originally simply the 
vowels u or ». Tliese were, in all probability, pronouns of the 
third person used iodiacriniinately for the masculine or feminine, 
and are apparently idenUcal with the ffnal element of Hobrou' 
ton A<Z', Assyrian SO, Si, aud with the initial element of 

Ethiopic iff Sit In Arabic the i and « preforraatives arc 

modified by analogical Influences to ia and /u; in Hebrew ilte i 
appears as f» (pronounced f), the u, however, Laa no distinctly 
marked repreeentatire.' 

These preformativee i and w were differentiated at a very early 
period, < being adopted for the Qal and Kiphal, u for the In ten- 
aive and causative stems. For example, from Assyrian kaSii^u 
‘ to conquer,’ we hare ikiiSad and iA^Sad (for inkaiad}, bat 


‘ VerhUitniut A ^rcb^schsn (Lejden, l89Gi^ § 25. 

* In a paper on The Vowth 0 / fAs Pre/ormativee of the Jnperfeet tn 
read before tbe American Orienul Sooiet^, at Cambridge, in 
1899; of, vol. so of this Joufual, pp. 997, 970, bio. 19. Tbe paper will be 
published in one of the dobns Hopkins Univerrity Ciroulart for tbe car* 
rent year (1901). 

' Tbe preformahre of the imperfect Piel presumably repreeenU u 
or fu, but !C might just as well stand for ia or fi. 
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}<Anl«a^ftnd Tbe u pieforroati^e of th« simple stem,' 

bowerer, seems to have been preserved in the Hebrew form 
i&Maly' wbicb U not passive b(it tLe regalnr imperfeot of die 
iotraositive verb ‘to be Able,’ whose first consonant is > 

reproeontiiig origiiiel 1. T]ie verbs primm ^ in Ambic bave 
imperfeuU ])asHive of exaedy die samo form m g- 

lHhdn ‘ho will be horo^’ wllj bo found;* etc, 

Those forinatiotiM dlffcT from the iniperfuut jiiuHsiv(» of die Htrong 
verb, as e. g. only in the fnot tlmt their lindal ^ 

qiiiusoce and leugdiciis dm procediug atiort u; conHcqnciUly 
{gkal and ^ijtala may be regarded as repi’oscnting essentially the 
same verbal farm.* 


’ la certain Aralno dialects the u*preforinadve was used in imperfect 
forms with ohsrcLcteristic u, e. g. »u‘budu for na'budu: ct Wrigbt^e 
9oeje, I, g 94, c, B. TJie b7-form with n was here preserved under the 
mflueiiGe of the foUowiog H'TOweb just as the by-form hi instead of hu 
is preserved in cases like (liAdiAt under tbs influence of the preceding 
f-Towel. 

* T^is form ]jas usually been explained in one of two ways: (1) It ie 
regarded as on imi>erfeeC Qal from an original form (ai^kal, which was 
contracted to jVdmh a>id then modifled to (Ukal; eo BickoU, OittiineA of 
Bet>. Qram., p. 83 ; Staile» S466; EColg^ LihTQtiAudg, II, p. 407 ; II, 1, 
p. 484, top; QeseniuS'Eautsach, ^ 09, v. But in the 8 m. a. Imporf. Qal, 
except in the case of verbs primee gutturalis, we should expect a pre* 
formative ft, which would probably have yielded the 

being £rst changed to * under the influence of tlie preceding i. aud then 

qaieecing in it: of. Arabic |^UJt for ** Uoreover, the cliauge 

from idkal to ffibof is not satisfactorily explained. (S) It la regarded 
as an imperfect Hophal like neanlng * he was ren¬ 

dered able or capeble.' So Olshaueen, p. 888: Cwald^ Atitf&hrL Lt^hrb., 
p, 388, b; A. Ufliler, $chu/(7nna., p, 98. e. 5o form either of the per* 
feet Hopbal or of the HIphil, however, U mede from this root The 
proper name 37' which occurs also in Jer. 3B, 1, in the 

form sometimes been olted as showing that belongs to 

the Hophal. In oil probability, however, the first part of ^ ^be 
divine name or BOItcher, § 478, /. The form occurs 

also in Biblical Arammc alongside of the more usasi form , Here, 

however, U iebest regarded ass Hebraism; of. Hantzeob, Btbl.*Ara?R. 
Or., p. 68. 

* The form is certainly not identical witli the Assyrian present 
of the verb primes^ like uil(/b *I sit,’ umid descend;’ impt. 
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The Ar&bio imperfect pasaiye of tlie alinple form, therefore, 
may be looked npon ae an iotranslUve imperfect with character* 
iatio a between the aecood and third alem oonsonante, and with 
preformative; that ie to say, it differs from the ordioary intran* 
eitivo imperfect imjtatu only in that the preformative has an u 
inetead of an a vowel. 

Id the intransitWe verbs of the form quUiOy then, the inipor* 
fccta with both % and « preformatives were preserved, the forms 
with u preformative being; moi^e or leas axclnsively used in a pas* 
sive sense, thna presenting an example of the general lingaistio 
principle of the arbitrary differeotiaUon or adapCaUoQ of coexist¬ 
ing byfonna for apeoial pnrpoees. 

1 ^ 0 w as there existed side by side the iolransltivo forms qaiHa 
and iaqtaht witb a in the first syllable, oorreaponding as perfect 
and imperfeet, and the passive imperfect in^talti with vowel in 
the first syllable, by a perfectly natural proportional analogy the 
perfect quiUa was fo rmed, as folio ws: iaquUu: qaiila :: ivqtaiu : 
quiila. Such a dcrivnlion of the form qidiiOy moreover, is in 
accordance with one. of the fundamental principles of Compara¬ 
tive Semitic Grammar, which was stated by Professor Hanpt as 
early as 167B,‘ namely that the perfect is in a great many cases a 
secondary form, later than, and often influenced by the imper¬ 
fect.’ 

The Arabic internal passive is not confined to the simple form, 
but is made, as wo have seen, from all the principal verbal stems, 

€. g. II jJb qiUCUa, iuqai^u; X uttuqtUa, J-Sai-o 
jutiaqiaht/ etc. These forms, however, are best regarded as 
based on the analogy of the passive of the simple stem. 

The passives of the verbs prims infirme, e. g. ffViidOy and 
tertis iofirms, e. g. ^ 5 ^ plainly of tbe same type as 


^rid (Delitascb, ^ 119). Tlie doubling of the second scetn consonant in 
these forms does not Indicate len^b of the precedli^: vowel, bnt mnet 
be erplained In the same way ss in the present forms of the verbs 
prims 2 ^. e. g. teaas * he takes,’ ikfni ' he eata’ etc. (Delitseoh, | lOfi). 

’ JRAS, 1878, p. 944. 

* ‘With regard to the derivation of the passive from intraositlve 
forms, of. the freqaenC use In Assyrian of the intransitive form corre¬ 
sponding to Hebrew hdoidh ‘ he was heavy,* Ambk fanj^a 

• he re^Mced.’ in a passive sense; e. g. ioACn ‘it is placed,’ fo&it ‘itis 
or was taken,’ etc. (Delitxscb, Assjfr, Gram., p. 8d7; Eng. ad., p. S89.) 
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tho pMsive of the stroog verb, and tbc passive of tb« verba 
mediee geminatre, e. g. ^ Arra, '^yf furirtu, may a\M porliaps 
be so regarded; in the verba rnedi® in6rmfe, however, the passive 
presence a different aepeot. 

Here tlie perfect passive of the siinplc stem is oearly always 
of Iho form i/tifi ()ie was called) witli middle vowel t, tliongli 
a few raro forms with middle vowel ii such h« vyS fllw> 

occur.’ nmsc forms are cxplnuicd by Wright’ as contraatc<l 
from *qinfUu. 

The verbs medlaa infiima?, however, must be considered with 
Angnflt Mttllei* (ZDMG. 33, «««)» Noldekc (Si/r. Qr * |171), 
Stade (§143, 2), and others as two-conaonamal forms, with llm 
middle vowel leugthoned to conform them to the prevailing 
tliree-oouionantsl type. The passives like ^ and arc to be 
compared with the Hebrew passive participles like sSffi 
‘placed,* and “piO rntW ‘circumcised,* and indirectly with the 
Arabic passive participial foims like Jyie m<i<x<U ‘called’ and 
iruislr ‘traveled,’ where the initial syllabic ma appears to 
be secondary, due to the analogy of the participles of the derived 
forms (so Haupt), 

Such a comparison is imrfectly natural, as insttJicsoa in wliioU 
participial and finite verbal forma are identical arc by no means 
rare in Semitic; of., e. g., the Hebrew participles and verbal 
adjeotivee 133 kUvUh ‘heavy’ and ]Op qatun ‘ email,’ with the 
intreosUive verbs k&vcdh ‘ he was heavy,’ qQ^n ‘ ho was small* 

• Other examplee of the same form are h<tba. • be was regarded 

with awe, TCnemtioD,’ atUa * he was asked.’ 

• Comp. Qrcm., p. 24*. 

• lu the verba media iofirnue the participle and the 8 a. m. perf. are 

identical area when the verb has tlw tranaitlTe form \ we have not only 
JIO Op 2 *^* « participle and perfect ? so 

Barth, WbnuaoJbndang, p. 378, fn. 1; of. bowerer, QeMnias*B;8ttta8Ch. 
|79.p. The perticiple and 8 8. m. perf. Nipbal of verba of this Class 
are also identical in form. e. g. cf. ’tdadgh, perfect, with 
ndedn, participle. Moreover, the participle and 8 s. m, perf. Niphal 
of the strong verb, e. g. nfstdl and nigpil, me to be 

r^rdsd as represenluig the same form, since the or^nal ebort a of a 
final syllable ia lengthened under the Infiuence of the accent in nominal 
forma, bntpreeerved short in the forms of the verb: cf., for example, 

ddudr^ word’ with Jin Mrdqh ‘he killed,' which both go back 
to the gronnd'form ^dfdh There ia elao a small number of pnrticlplee 
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Arabic ^^/oJ'CAw’* ‘glad’and SakuM* ‘stobbom' with 

/br£^ ‘he waa glad»’ ‘he was sCubboro/ In Biblical Ara¬ 

maic, Indeed, inflected paeelvo partielplee are used fot the passive 
perfect, joat as we liaye enpposed In the case of giia and ; 
cf., for example, ffStnlr ‘completed,' ^^>p^ ‘raised,’ 

with ri3’n^ iS/itvath *it was given,’ ‘they were 

given,’ etc.’ Moreover, In the verbs medlre inflrme, the form 
h*^ 5= Hebrew a&«) corresponding eaoctly in form to Arabic 

j Is used botli as passive participle and os finite pas»vc. 

^0 pasuve perfect of the verbs medise infirm^o, therefore, is of 
an entirely different type from that of tbe strong verb. In the 
latter, tbe perfect Is formed on the basie of on intransitive imper¬ 
fect with u preformative, while in tbe verbs medise Isfimiffi, 
an inflected pssuve participial form is mnployed for the perfeou* 

It hss aheady been shown in tbe disousalon of the strong verb, 
that ^0 passive and intransitive fonns are closely related. A sim¬ 
ilar oopnectioD appears In the case of verbs medlce infirmrs. The 
first and second persons perfect of tbe intrsositivc vcrb>^L*» 
zGfa ‘he feared,* are csfAv, Kiflfi, etc., usually explained as eon- 
ti^actod from *xu4\fflxi,*za4^Ux, etc.’ But the first and sooood 
persons of tbs passive perfect have tho same form, e. g. qiUxt ’ I 
was called,’ eto. It is not improbable that the two series 
of forms ai ‘0 identioal, and that the thiid person singular* perfect 
of the intransitive verbs was originally the same as the 0071 * 0 * 
sponding form of the passive, viz. gtla, or ratUor the pre* 
triooDSonantnl type qila, witli short 1,1. e. a form like HD.’ The 


of tbe psssiro Qal which bear the same relation to tbe 9 s. m. of tlte 
corresponding perfects; a g.. np^ 'taken.’ etc., cf. Oeeenius* 

EautzBCb. § 52,1. 

' Cf. also Kdideke, Si/r. &r.*, % 54. and Orit Notes on Proverbs, in The 
Polj/ehrcvie Bible, p. 86,1.15. 

' In Sibhoal Aramaic, as we hare seen, this type of passive is made 
also in the strong verb; we have not only sSin, but also forma like 
3»rPl»«v. 

*So WrlgLt. Comp. Oram., p. S46. 

' This Is tbe only certus mstacce in the verb in Hebrew. In the 
noon, however, tbe examples of this form are mors numerous, e. g. 
gir * stranger,’ p Mn * righteous,’ zHh ‘ haughty.’ tef * mocker.' 

'ddA ’wilaess.* In several of the forms quoted by Ndldeke. Syr. 
Or<tm*, g 98 C, the I was originally an d .* fer Instanoe. Hfd ‘ stone,’ 
Aasyr. kdpa; cf. ibid., §97. 
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form with long t ia found in Aa^yriau m$ty ‘be died/ Syriac &- 2 « 
mti/i. For tliifi form, identical with the perfect passive ytla, 
perfeow like^^L^ xil/a ‘he feared/ mUta ‘he died/ made 
on tho analogy of transitive forms like Jli ‘be Raid/ liave 
been substituted. 

In Amble, tlioreforo, tho cvideiioc is strongly in favor of tlic 
theory t)wt tUo intornal prwsivc is simply a diffonsiitiatioii from 
the intmnxltlvc form, the imperfect with n pivPorinativc hoiiig 
the germ of the formation. I'hc same theory is supported by the 
evidence of tlio fonns In Hohrew. 

Hem the principal passive forms are the 8 n*oallc<l Pual and 
Hophal, c. g. Pual: '^CSp quffal, Uoplial: 'pDpn 

hdqtai, iOqtiil It baa been reoogniaod for many years, 
howevoi', that a conalderable number of Pual porfeota and Uophal 
imperfecta are I'eally passives of Qal,‘ so we may assume that 
Hebrew formerly possesaod tho following passive formations 
fi*om the simple atom, viz., porfoct yuto/, without doubling of the 
second stem cousonaut, and imperfect 

The imperfect is Jioro asiu Arabic lo be ragarded as llie nucleus 
of the I'assivo formations. It rvjw origitiHlly, like the Arahio 
fonn, an intransitive imperfect witli « pmformativc, as for on am¬ 
ple iHkal, ‘be will bo able.’ On the basis of this imperfect, 
a perfect ^Ual with u In the Aiat syllable was made, the vowel of 
tho aoeond syllable, however, being the same as that of tU<* 
imperfect, and not i as in Arabic ijutila. It is not impoasible, 
bowever, that the vowel of the second syllable was originally t, 
which was changed to fi nndei' (ho influence of tlie imperfect. 

The passive fomatlons with u la the fli^st syllable and eharac* 
teristic intransitive a vowel, wore theu cjctcnded to tho derived 
conjugations Piel aud Hiphil, giving the Pual and HopbaJ. 
Scattered instances of rarer passive oonjngations also occur; 
for example, ^OK nmlal ‘it withered / ‘ (bey 

were nourished;’ npSfin ‘they wore coon ted’; 

etc. 

Besides tlio intern el passive of Qal, there ie aootber stem, the 
Kipbal, originally reflexive, which baa come to be need as the 
regular passive of Qal. This fact has in all probability prevented 
any extensive growth of tlie internal passive of the simple stem, 
and the forms which bad already boon developed came to be 


‘ Cf. Geeemus-Zautsseb, i; S 8 . u. See also HehrafeOi 3 , 39, 
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r^arded at a later penod aa belooging to tbe paseivca of the 
derived conjagatioodf the perfect being assimilated to the Pual, 
from which it differed only in the doubling of the middle radical, 
the imperfect to the Hoplial, with which it was identical, jnst os 
the Arabic imperfect passive forn^s of the simple and causative 
stems ai'o idontioal, both bei))g represented by tbe form (u^^Uu. 

The donhliiig of t)ic second stem consonant in tho perfect pafr 
inve forma of Qal la probably only an orthographic device of tbo 
Masoritos to preserve the 8boi*t vowel io an open syllable, just as 
in njJ^P/from mall; nO'lK, from DIN 
from Onj/i naktdj from rcund; njDp. from 

Dp smail; from ‘?;D| comei, etc,, etc. 

Tbe Semitic internal passive, therefore, nsay bo regarded as 
bavins: its origin in an intransitive imperfect of the simple form 
with f» preformative, a form soeb as, for example, tbe Hebrew 
ftSAof‘he will be able.’ Tbe passive value which is appar^ 
ontly inherent in tbe u vowel of the initial syllable, and the a 
vowel between the eecond and third stem cenaonanta, is simply 
due to tbe presenoo of these vowele in these same poeitione in 
this intransitive imperfect form. 

Oo tbe baus of this imperfect, a perfect form was made, 
having like the imperfect an u in the uiitial syllablej in Arabic, 
tbe form with i in the second syllable, due to tbe 

inflaence of tbe Intransitive perfeota like ^^fariha ‘to rejoice;’ 

in Hebrew, tbe form guial, wbicb baa either i^etained tbe cbarac' 
teristic o vowel of the intransitive imperfect or changed the i of 
ipuUa io a on tbe analogy of this imperfect, or possibly of the 
active foims. 

Tbe pasdve thus established in the simple form was extended 
by analogy to the derived oonjugadona In Arabic tbe lotemal 
passive of die simple form remains as such alongside of the pas* 
eive of the intensive, causative, etc.; in Hebrew, however, the 
extensive use of tbe oh^nally reffexive Niphal as the passive of 
Qal bas prevented any extensive developmeut of Che ittcernal 
formation in this stem, the forms which ooocr being mlsunder* 
stood and considered ae belonging to the derived conjaga^ons, 
tbe perfect, to the Piel, the imperfect, to tbe Hophal. 


The yVfMHl mf in i/i4 Sik/am, /nscyipitm.—Bj Frank li. 

BwKK, Johns IIoplriDS University, Baltimoro, Md. 

Ths Htndcnt of Ucbrow is in a very nofavorable position wltii 
I'sgnrd to his sources^ miicli Ism favorable, in fact, than tiio 
Ptiulent of that newly opened field of Semitic study, the enneU 
form inscriptions. The Assyriologist has the great advantage of 
possessing throagbout aulbencio and contemporary doenmonU), 
while the Hohraiat must content himself with late copies, written 
long after Hebrew ceased to be a living langnage. 

All the extant raasuscripts of tbe Old Testament are late, the 
oldest, whose date is knowo with oertainty, being the St Peters* 
btirg Codex of the Prophets, whioh is not earlier than 916 A. D. 
Bnt during the last few years a manuscript wbiob is appar¬ 
ently older bas been discovered. Tins maouscript ie now pre¬ 
served in the British Museum (Oriental, 4446), Aooording to 
Br. Oinsburg’ it is at least half a century older than the St 
PeCersbiug Oodex; he saysTliougit not dated, tho consonantal 
text with tbe vowel-points and accents was probably written 
about A. P. 890-860. The Maasorsh has been added about a 
century later by a Maasoretic annotator who revised tbe text. 
Ths Massorab, which is here exhibited in its oldest form, fre¬ 
quently OSes a terminology different from that employed in MSS. 
of tho eleventh and twelfth conturioa 

There are a few legends on seahstooes and coins wbicli date 
from an earllei* period, and there is an inscription in a dialect that 
is almost Hebrew, tbe celebrated Moabite stone, recounting the 
exploits of Meaba, tbe king of Mosb at the time of Ahab of 
Israel (B. C. 876-864). lu the Siloan^ Inscription, however, we 
have, for tbe drst time, an authentic contemporary Hebrew record. 

This inscription was discovei’ed at Jerusalem in Jane, 1680, in 
tbe subterranean tunnel tbroogli which the waters of tbe spring, 
‘£}>i SUH J^aryam, just outside the eity, are conducted to the 
Pool of Siloam. It seems to have been written in tbe time of 


‘ Introduetion to t/u Bebrew {Loedon, 16EK7), ebap. xii, p 469 ff.; 
p, 476. cf. plate 1 of the Serin of Fifteen FtueimUn o/ itanusor^te of 
the Sfbiw Bible, with descriptions by C, 0. Olnsburg. Ijondon, 1897. 
VOL. xxn. 6 
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£Uz«kiab of Judab {B. C 720-699), tbut aatodatiog by more 
tbao fifteeo ceotnries tbe earlle^i Hebr«i7 nxanuflcript. The 
ioBoriptioD ift yeiy brief, eonsUtiog of euliuee averaging about 
ten voi'dB cecb. It is written m the archaic Hebrew character, 
which is eimilor to the script of ^e FbcDoician ioBcrip^ona, and 
which ia preserved iu a somewhat modified form in the Peuta- 
teocbnl Hecension and Targnm of the Samaritans, who soceded 
from the Jewish community In the time of £zra and Hehemiah, 
about 4d0 B. C. 

The Siloam luscriptioo has attracted a gi'eat deai of attention, 
and has been repeatedly translated. In 1969, tlie director of the 
explorations undertaken under the auspices of the DeuUclu PaU 
OHina- Vh'iin, Professor Gntbe, soccoeded in taking a fJaslcr cast 
of this iraportnnt monument This cost has been often repro¬ 
duced and forms the basis of all subsequent copies of the text In 
books dealing with Biblical Aiituqulttsa In Professor Kautzseb’s 
edition of Gi^scnius' Hebrew Grammar, there is a drawing of the 
ioecription from tbe skillful pen of the great epigrapbUt of 
Strassburg, l^rofeeacr Julius Eiiting, and the late Professor Socin, 
of Leipzig, published, shortly before his dentb, an independent 
copy, designed especlftlly for tbe use of academic classes.^ The 
most recent coDtribution to tbe study of the Silosm InsoriptioQ 
has been given by Dr. Lidzbsrski, of del, in bis ^>h9meria 
.^rfCit»cAe ^Ifp-aphik^ part 1 (Giessen, 1900), p, 69. He dis¬ 
cusses, however, only a few miaov details, and does not throw 
much additional light on the subject 
Tbe labors of these and of numerous otlier scholars have ren¬ 
dered our understanding of the inscription almost perfect There 
are a few problems, however, whioli ailll await solution, and these 
problems were discussed this year iu the Oriental Seminary of the 
Johns Hopkins ITniversity, during the interpretation of this text 
At the beginniog of tbe iDScription, tbe splitting of the rock 
baa destroyed several letters wbiob muet have formed a word 
referring in some way to the next following, a feminine noun 
meaning iimndor cutting ihf&ugh Various restorations of this 
word have been suggested. Professor Sayre and others would 
read beheld {tf^ iunnei), but this meaolsg does not specially 
suit tbe context. Professor Guthe suggested this (is Ms 


‘A Soc l e, iXs Preibu^ L E, 1999 (reprinted from 

ZDP7. i». 61-44). 
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tunnel),' othen, Jiniehed U (tAe tunnei), md 0*3 in the day 
of {the cutHny fAroug/i).' All three of these vorda, bowo'rcr, 
require three letters, end eceoi^dlng to GiitLe there is on If e|>Ace 
for two. It is quite possible thAt, instead of the feminine « 
we should Btinplf read the moBculiDe Dfl, as it Is not neoesAary 
in Semitic that a precedlug verbal predicate slinnld agitio witli 
\U eahjoct; of., for example, the Biblical fl^^O *<*7’ ^ 

The second word of tl^e Ui6ori])tiaTi, n3pJ* i* thu wonl for 
iuunei. It does oot occur ia Biblical Hebrew, and has usually 
beea rend n3pj, or or rt3p^, following tlio Aramaic 

K3pO. XlpTJ, Me, and tbo Syriac , per/oratian. In poat- 
Biblieal Hebrew, however, tbe fom n^-lp^ perforaiion, cy>«r. 
itire, is found, alongside of which we have the Aramaic K^l3^p|) 
with a »milar meaning.* We might, tlierefore, read n3pJ 

The gap in the third line after fO'O /tom the right (or eouth) 
is usually restored tiu le/% (or jiof«A). This la ihe 

raost natnral restoration, especially as It is favored by (he 
remains of the cbaractera whloh are still visible. But Lidabarski * 
states that this reutoration is impossible, as the letters of tins 
word do not eotirely ftll the gap ; tlicre is room for another ebar* 
aster (so, too, Sooin, I c.). This dilhculty, however, can be easily 
overcome by inserting tlte article, and read log sven 

thoQgh the preceding is without article. We find tire eame 
construction in 2 Chron. 3, L7. 

The most difficult problem in tho inscHpticn is presented by 
the word HTf, in line 3. This woid has evidently the meaning 
Ji^urtf bat it has net yst bsen successfully connected with any 
Semitic root. Considered with regard to its form, it might be 
derived from a stem Tf*, or nr, n, from which last Professor 
Sayce derives the word, translating escess, whatever that may 
mean in this oonDeotloa. But it is not posable to obiam the 
meaoiDg.^uf’e from any of these stems. 


‘ Cf- ZDM<3. 36 (I 88 S), TOl. 

* 8ee also <3es«nius ZlauUsch, HsOreio Ortxmmar,** g 145.0; Sautsscb, 
Gram. d. Si&lueA-AramafscAsn. ^98, 9. a; Wri£ht>De Qoeje. ^robfe 
Grom,,* voL a, $ 142 ; CUllmano. JdhiaifiKht Gram.*, ^ 195 (p. 44$r. 

* Cf. levy, 27euhebrdi«e/ies u. cAoMdiscAei WMerbueh, «ol. 3 , pp. 
439 b: 498 a. 

* ^hemeriefOr aemtieehe S^tgraphih, to), i, part 1, p. 54. 
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Itie 6tr&nge ibat no ooehas yet caUed atcentioD to tha fact 
that tbe word inight be derived from a stem znedis J, ia whlob 
case we might read for zinddh. 

Tbe stem does not occur in Hebrew; but !n Sjrtac and 
Arabic cercslo of its forms are found i the rceanings of whiob 
seem to be related to the which must be piesirp* 

posed for the word In question. Tbe ori^nal meaning of tbe 
stem seems to have been to 64 narrow, and from this aignifi* 
cation tbe racanioga of the oorrespondlng Syriac and Arabic 
words can, for tbe most part, be readily derived. 

Id Syriac this stem is represented by one verbal and one nomi* 

nal form. The PJel means first, 6 c mak$ f^piy, a meaning 
which is closely related to tbe onginal signification to be narrow. 
For instance, a water*3kin might be said to be made narrow when 
it is emp^ed. Tbs woi'd also ugnifiss to deprive, to cui 
wbiob meanings are easily derivable from the first. Tbe noun 

\r^\ is the name given to a species of oversleeves worn by tbe 
priests of many of the Eastern ohurohes, namely, of tbe Jacobite, 
Kestorian, and Armenian cbnrcbes, aud of some branobea of tbe 
EomaQ Catholic chnrch. These sleeves (Arabic zandftni; 

see below, note 4r) extend from tbe wrist to a little below the 
elbow, and fit close to the aim, that is to say, they are rather 
^gbt or narrow.* 

In Arabic, the forms of this stem are more numerous. Tbe 
intransitive verb tanida means io be ihin^, i. e., to euffer, be 
%A straiu for water. The second form , oori’esponding to the 
Syriac Fael form , has tbe following meanings:—(1) to make 
or render narrote, ecaniy; ( 2 ) iofU <a water-ekin, i. e., to render 
it tight; of. cur slang HyM meaulog fdl in e certain special 
sense: tlffhi and ruzrroio are elcsely connected In meaning, e. g. 
a shoe that is too narrow is also too tight; moreover, in some 


' 1 am indebted to the Rev. Father Ouseanl. of Bagdad, for the above 

informstioii. The account of tbe given in Payae Smith's 2^0- 
scurus ^^rtOcus is not entirelj clear or satiefectory. In tbeComj^en- 
diour Syriao Dictionary edited by J. Payne Smith, part 1 (Oxford, lljM) 

we read under 1*-^: eleevee or nanipiee worn by Jai^obite priests and 
stiU worn by the Christians of St. Thomas in Ualabar, For tbe ety* 
moJogy see below, p. 59, note 4. 
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l&Dga&goe the s^ine word is used in b^th meaDiugs^ a. g., Germau 

en^r, Ai-abic .—(3) to lio (nwnfjfi), perhaps ori^oallf tojiil 

with lyiftff ^e^i; cf- our slang siu^.^i) to make thejfre^tick 
produce fire; thin oieaniog is plainly denominative. Tlio V. 
fom (lefiiied by Lane ^ to ho or beeoyno osraiteibed in 

one’s hosotn; to he or hocotnc emharraeeed eo as to he foiahle 
to repiy/ to he angyi/, all of wlnoli mg^iifioatiotis are easily 
derivable fi’om the meaning to he nturoie.' Moreover, the two 
sticks which at'C need to produce fire' aod the two bones of the 
forearm, the radius the enter bone on the tliumh side of 

the forearm) aud the ulna )>* are called , possibly 

booause they are close together, fit into each other.* 

The meaoiDg of theee Synac and Arabic forms, therefore, cer^ 
tainly seem to poiot to a meaning to he 'narrovj for the i^oot 1 
and from auoh a root the derivation of a noun meaningis 
perfectly nataral. Consequently the word wiay be read 
n^, or perhaps HI?, representing an original form tbsdQK or 
tandah. 

As it is sometimes a great help towards tbo inidorntandiog of a 
text to study its equivalent In some cognate language, and an 


* The forms I (tcaositive) and fV also ooour, but their meanings are 
not Important in this connection. 

' The lower stick , Greek tex^pa) ie osUod ^Laa • and the upper 
stick , Greek fpbjraim) ^ ^. According to Lagarde, SCiHTmh 
vngen, i, TS.^Laa is a secondary modification of 
may be coonected with the name of the goddess ) while ^ ye 

corresponds to • 

*Tbeee two terms denote especially the carpel ends of the radius and 
ulna, respectively. The real name for radius is . and nlyh for 

ulna. Both (V n ^ L-y end ere. however, used promiecue Zot fore* 

arm. In Syriac the two bones of the forearm are known as < 

* Professor Eanpt. however, thinks that the (wo bones of the fore&rm 

are called on account of (be space or slit between them, and 

that aleovee must be derived from thie word i cf. Ger. Armel from 
Am, and Lat. moAfca (French mancUe) from TiutnTis. Greek from 

* r 

vip, 6yr. las gfons s Beb. tend. etc. 
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Assyrian trsnslatioo of tie Siloam losorlptioo prepared dur¬ 
ing the past eeasioD; in tbo OrienUl Seminary of the Johns Hop* 
kins University, iC may perhaps not be oat of place to append 
this transla^on here. 

AKTAtAH XiutrstATioir o; the Su.oau lASCRirnos)’. 

^uAhdiipir pilSi^mu, kfdm pilSi: aqjuilftH- 

Simu uM iigfn mixral iSieft-ma, ad$ SaldUi ammdti ana tiaplidfi, 
ilmil ^fU S(Ui ana SfbtS, aSiu batqu ibU ina kdpi iStu ilidni u 

ina Umi £a pilia iiSaJdiJti kailape ig}aUiiii ana kirpi aad- 
miiy aqquUit mtarat uqqnUi^a, me iUikd »i(u mUfi ana agammi 
iem gind me ammeu^ayme atnmat ihit mekl Sa kdpi sd reii Sa 

Fov the Assyrian stem and its Hsbrexr e^jiiivalent 
in Psa 58, d; 7 $, 5<J, see tUo CriUoal Kotes on Proverbs in The 
I^lyeJtrome TiblCy p. 39,1. 5. The end of the fij-st line of the 
Hebrev text of tho Siloam loscription mast be restored as fob 
lows navnrr cy:n la the second line we must 

read after C'‘7K' n;?3» Instead of ana agammi 

in the fifth line of the inscription, we might also 
use ana rnekaUi/ of. 0 \fpn ^yQ 9 17, 20 (contrast iBhr ad 

loc.) and Ethlopio mi'qaiy pi. («. g. Dill in., Chreet. 

AeiA., p. 2, J. li); the Ethiopic word, which was pronounced 
miffdi, should be spelled with m the stem is or 

*73’ to AoW, cf. rn^2 Jer. a, 18. The 

following Assyrian word lem (*DN^; of. rsJ« genus 

etc.)‘ oorrespoods to Heb. cf. Delitasob'e Augr. 

leeestnoke* (Lsiprig, 1900), p. m, s. u. OK*7 and ibid., p. 82,1. ij 
see also ZA. 12 , 819. For 1900 we might also say Sind ner 
(v^ee); cf. Haapt, The Augrian .E^owelyp. 8, S. 

' See Hsupt, Die euriierieeken FamiOengeaetu (Leipalg. 1879), p. 67, 
n. The Aetyrian ^voteel (BAltimOTe, 1897), p. 81, 



Tki Tw) G^ogtaiihicol Namei in iAtf MoohiU 

StcM.^'Zy Il)cr, T. 0- Foote, Jolins Hopkins TJnWoteityj 
BtOtimoro, Md. 

It IS hnrdly nco« 8 flftry lo dwell on the dctwls of Ibe diecovefy 
of the Mo&biUs stone in 1 S 08 , Tlic iustorlool allnKiona ftnd geo- 
gmpliical names whlcJi wc find in this Inscription of l^ha tdlly 
ao well with t)>e 0. T. tkat a anspioion oould bu aroused on to 
the geDumeneas of tlie stone.’ Almoat all tlie geograpbioal names 
have been identified witb places mentioned in tbe 0. T. 

Two names, however, have not yet been aatUfactorily expluaed: 
pB' and rnrtD (OJ* jnriB’)- 'I'bey are clasaified by Soiend and 
oocin* under tribal names. Perhaps the irae explanation of these 
names is to be fonnd by taking them not as nomina propria bnt 
as (^eUativOt as was soggested In the Semltio Seminary of the 
Jobna Hopkins University during the past year. 

Tbe cooneotion in whiahthe n.tmes occur is as follows: The 
king of Israel had built the city of Atarotb, probably the ploos 
mentioned in l^um. 33 , 34 as built by the Gad lies' King Mettha 
captured it and slew all the peo]))e; afterwards repeopling il with 
the men of [“IB' the men of niHD (ot T^rtB'). As was the cus¬ 
tom with Assyrian kings when they os])Cui'ed or built a city and 
then peopled it with persons from another locality, so It appears 
that king Meeba, after destroying tiie inhabitants of Ataroth, 
peopled it again witb men of pB^and men of rnnO (or 
pB^^omis tbe name generally applied to tbo strip of low 
land on the Mediterranesn coaet stretching from Joppa to 
Cseearea. But in 1 Cbr. 5 , Id it is applied, without tbe use of the 
article, to eome locality in Qilead east of the Jordan. A compari¬ 
son of the Greek versions’ shows that tbe word is unoertalD and the 
place could hardly have been a diy of any size. However, it Is 
not necessary to take it as a proper name, but it nay be regarded 
sa ao appellative referriog to the plain which lies north of the 


‘ Ct. Scblottmaon, Die Su(ftu<luU Jfesa's (Halle. 1970), pp 4 and 9. 

* Dis Ifudm/l det ECnig9 ifrnieon ifoeb ^eihurg L S., 1686). p. 88. 

[iib^ ^ 

lofi^ itie AlUt nai h roC( roir hfX rOv 6ai66tJ¥ svtwv. 
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tdbldaztd of Moab. Thie plateau of Moab ia referred to in Deut. 
3 , ID; 4 , 43; Joab. 13 , 9,etc., aa 1 a portion of tbe inbeiit* 

anoe of Bcubeo. 

The land of Moab Uoa eaat of the Dead Sea, being about £0 
niles long by 30 wide. It :a divided by the deep valley of tlio 
Aioon, now ibe Wady cbMDjib, north of winch, on the hjgb 
plateau, moat of tbo oitlea of Moab lay. ThU I’Cgion waa known 
aa land (in the A. V. plain country)^*^ tbe Sharon 

of Saatern Paleaticie (aa Hajo^Genoral Wilson saya)' which 
oztonded beyond the river Amon, through Moab to the moun* 
tun country of Edom. Tbe whole dieuict where not very rocky 
ia covered with grass and affords exoellent pasturage. It was iu 
the rich upland paaturea and erteoRlve foiwata of Gilead aod 
Baahau north of tbe Amon that the tribes of Rcubeo and Gad aud 
half the tribe of Hanaaseh took np tbeir abode.” 

With one esoeption refers to the plain or tabic land 

east of tbe Jordan, apparently in contradistinction to tJ^e rooky 
aoil and more broken ground on the west. But in 1 R. 20 , 23*SD 
seems to apply to tbe plain of Sharon weet of the Jordan. 
These terms and are not neceesarllj fixed localities 

but may be applied aa appellatives, and hence tbe p|^ jffK of the 

ioscripiion need not meau izicq of a place called Sharon, nor need 
it be taken as tbe name of aoroe special tribe, but may simply 
denote ^e Mon of tbe Plalo, valley men in distioc^on from 
mooDtaiu or plateau men. Heuce a nomen apfHUaiivtm. If ebe 
objeoticD be made to this explanation that one would expect 
32^1* instead of as in p^H DB'V in Gen, 50 , 11 , or 
Vir? in Joah. 13 , 6 , it Is sufBoieDt to note that the dialect of 
Moab does not always conform to tbe Hebrew idiom. But in 
faot the identical use of does oeour in tbe 0. T., e. g. 

3> 22, "O^n ’K'JK «en 0 / ih$ plain^ Gen. 25 , 27, man 

ef the Ji4d. 

In the case of tbe other name, it is not entirely certain whether 
tbe first consonant is ^ or 0 , It was first read notably by 
Clermont-Gaoneau. Later, Qinaburg read 0» thiukiug of 
Maebserus (y\'OQ, 1330), which is au impossible identification.* 


' See tbe Bible Atlas, S.P.aK. 1900, Tristram’s Land <tf Moab, and 
Bubh Otoffnip?iit der Aiten Paldsiwo, 

*C(. Diestellu JahrbUcher/Hr DnU$ehe Theolegie t6, SB4. 
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Since Gioeburg, however, the character has Qen&llf been read Q. 
The difference between the and 23 in the script of the Moabite 
etooe ia praetically onl j the ad ditlon al down stroke of the 0 • v 

Dr. Lidsbareki, of Kiel, haa recently published in part 1 of Iiie 
far umitUcAg I^ifjraphik (GKeesen, 1900) p. 8, the 
result of hie GuminatioQ of tho reconatrnotion of the Moabite 
Stone in tUo Louvre, and also of the i^quceaes, and states tliat the 
piaster east only runs os far as the place where the do ah stroke 
of tho 23 would be, if it were a 2^ He gives it as his oplmon, 
boweveti tbat it la a 23 rather than a The uarller loading of 
tff b )7 Clermont Oannean, adopted by Kbldekc, is midor tho cir* 
cumstances equally possible. But It makes no difference whether 
we read or 0 if the word is taken as an appellauve. 

In the case of E' we should have f«m* of oiorn- 

infi, Arabic 8^ aii/tre. The form it is to be noted, 

ooeurs io the next line of the inscription, in the phrase J^ppO 
f^om the hreaMmff of Hu morning. We have then such 
an expresuon as Dpp ’^3 qfthi Sms i. e. the Bedouins of 
the desert. 

But if it be preferred to read Jl“inp have a word meaning 
frons and hence the eaH, identical with Assyrian mivrat * Dip > 
so thatfiino would agm be the exact equivalent of 03 
Dip Sora of the Sast, the Bedouios. 

The chief point is tbat the names are probably not nomina 
propria but o^s^^iva, and tbe reading of the lines would then 
be : “I settled in it {i. e. Alaroth) men of the plain and men of 
the east,’^ u e. Bedouins. 


The Old Tesiameni JSaprsssian san4h ahrS .—By Bitv, T. 

C. Foots, JoliQs Ropkius Unirersi^, Bal^more, Md. 

Tbb object of this mTesiigftUoo is to trace the LiatorioAl 
doTclopnienc of the metaphoric&j oae of aandh and to dstemine 
the llebrsv feeling for this word. 

There are over S5 instances of the metaphorical use of ian6h 
and its deriTativefl. To trace the historical devetopmeoC in the 
nee of this word, the various passages wbsre it occurs must be 
coDsidorsd ID chronological order. 

The oldest doenmenC that can bo traced in the literary analysis 
of the 0. T. is Jy i. e. the Judaic document, the oldest stratum 
of which could hardly have been written later tliao 850 B. C., or 
about the rime of Jehosbaphat of Judah (B. C. 873*84). TJiis 
nay bo called the terminta ad quvKy bat the rsmtuits a quo can 
only he fixed with certaiuty by the date of the event or person 
writtSD aboQt. There are considerations, each as the cirenm* 
etanriality of a narrative, its vividness, or the contrarj, that 
enable aoriric to judge wliether a narrative is contemporaneous 
with the event desurihed or later, Canon Driver thinks that one 
cannot with probability asorii^o literary activity to the period 
preceding the moiiaroliy, or about 1000 B. 0. But the fact that 
the Hebrews adopted the language of the Canaanites, in all proba* 
bility about the time of the Tell ehAmaroa tablets, 1400 B. C., 
shows at least the posriWlity of a literature antedatlog the 
Monarchy. Tbe fact that the earliest documente of the 0. T. 
belong to the golden age of Hebrew Uteracure is not without 
signifieanoe in this connection. Tbe other old docatnent is E 
i. e. the Epbrrimitic narrative, aod is, perhaps, a hundred years 
later than J, as regards its writing, Both these documents have 
also various strata. That J and E are oorabined io the Hexa- 
Uneb, does not affect their age inasmuch ae tbe extracts are 
takea in their ori^nal form. The editorial comments are, as a 
rule, easily distingnisbable, and belong to tbe time of Deuteron- 
omy, ahoat 680 B. O, The dates of the prophecies, when anthen* 
tic, are tbs most acenrate that can be assigned to any passage. 
The Priesu’ code, the earliest stratum of which is the Law of 
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HoUn«ei (Lev, i 6 > 26 ), forma iho skeleton of the Hexetooch and 
is assigned to the first half of the 6 ^ century B. C.» though the 
oae of tradition la its composition is probably largo. 

About two centimes later than the Priests’ code, perhaps 333 
B. 0,, the books of Chronicles were written, at a time when 
Hebrew was no longer comcnonly understood. 

The passages containing the word under consideration range 
from 4 10 Olironlcles. The earliest rufei*cncc is Er. 34 , 15*16. 
JaavSK forbids Mobcs to have anything to do with the Canannites 
“ lest you make a covenant with the iuhabitants of the land, and 
they go a wliorlng after ebeir gods, and do aacritice unto their 
gods, and one call you, and you eat of his sacrifice and yon take 
Ills daughters for your sons, and his daughters go a whoring 
after their gods and cause your sons to go a whoring after their 
gods.” A similar passage ocuors In Nam. 25 , 1 . Ad to the age of 
these passages, it must be borne in mind that the wriciog down 
of art iostitution or law may be many years later than the time 
when it went into effect. The phrase in question ie eqaivaleot to 
worship, although it may have had a literal sense. 

TJio next time tlie phrase occurs is in Ho8ea743 B. C-, where, 
as Las often been pointed out, the sad events in the prophet’s 
own experience may have loil him to regard idolatry as spiritual 
adultery. This idea is very plain in Hosea (748 B. C.), Jeremiah 
<698 B. C,), and Eaekiel (598 B. C.), being indicated by an addi¬ 
tional phrase, snob as nnnD/^*?^ ^ndcr thiir Ood or 

niD’ nnt< 0 /»‘om cy^er Moth or Jixtm upon cAy 

Cfod. 

But almost conceiuporanoous with Eosea, perhaps 700 B. 0., is 
a passage in Isaiah 33 ,17,13 a, probably a later addition to the 
work of Isaiab, where sandh Is nsed with do allusion to Idolatry, 
but rather absorption in mercantile interconrse. ^ U shall come 
to pass at the end of 70 years that the Loi'd will visit Tyre and 
she shall return to her hire and go a whmnng with all the king¬ 
doms of the world apOQ the faoe of the earth; and her merchao- 
dise and her hire shall be holiness to tbe Lord.” Again io Is. 1 , 
31, tandh is used of connivance with thieves and mnrderers on 
the part of Jeruealem. 

The next passage has to do with the Epbod, Jnd. d, 97 b, 
“ and all Israel went a whoring after it there,” which editorial 
coranent is to be referred to the time of Pent. (631 B. C). I 
have disoussed the Ephod at some length in a spemal treatise aod 
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have shown tbac it is not &s idol. Most of tbe recent coramen* 
tatorg, however, believe Gidcon *8 cpbod to h&ve been an idol, of 
Borne kiod‘; bat as that idea ie largel 7 drsvn from this pbrsee, I 
will pass over it, raeielj stating that I believe it to liave been 
what the later ephod was a poucit oontaioing the eacrod lote; 
and that cine passage is to be compared with Hosea 4 , IS, wJiere 
tbe spirit of whoredom seems to refer to the use of euperstitioiis 
oracloa 

Jud. S, 88 refers to the people goiug a whonng after Baalim. 
2 Eings, 9 , SS alludes to the whoredoms of Jesebel. These pas* 
sages t^er to idolatry, bat there is do alloaioa Co spirltoal adul* 
tery, as In Hosea and Jeremiah. 

Nahora 3 , 4 refers to the whoredoms of Hineveh the well 
favored harlot, the mistress of witoherafts, that selleth oations 
through her whoredoms. Here the reierenoe is to politioa! 
intrigue, as in Ezek. 16 , 26 and 23 , 80, where the intrignes of 
Jerusalem with Egypt aad Assyria are depicted under the figure 
of prostitation with a minateoess of detail that shocks our sense 
of deceaoy. 

Pa 73 , 2 ? shows through its parallelism that tbe pbraee indi¬ 
cates separation from God. “Lo, they that are far from Thee 
shall perish: Thoa hast destroyed all them that go a whoring 
from Thee.” 

In Jer. 3 , S, 0, Judah’s poliUeal alliances are referred to, as well 
as idolatry. 

Id Dent. 31,16 we have tbe significant expression “to go a 
whoring after siren^ goda” If “to go a whoring” means 
idolatry, whst is tbe need of any Umitaiion? Compare this with 
tbe expression in Jod. 2 , 17, to go a whoring after ci/ier gods. 
Why ot/ter gode, uolesa it he to indicate that idolatry was meant f 
The expression oSA^ gods is used 64 times, and 

it never follows any verb which could not be applied to Ood. 
Why does it not require that a good sense shall hare be given to 
tandhf We find, e. g., the expression to “serve other gods,” 
meaning other than the tree God \ to sacrifice to other than tlie 
true God, etc., so to go a whoriog after other gods means other 


' The view that Gideon's epbod was an agaJma was advanced by 
Tree. Hoore fn bis Commentary on Judges and in vol. 9 of Cheyns* 
Black's Enoy. Silica, IWl, X am glad to be able to stale that he has 
mors recently abandoned this opinion. 
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than the trae God, and veqairea tandh to be ueecl in bonam 
parteffK 

Two paeaagos oocnr la tbe Law of Eolioeu, Lot. 17, 7 and 20 
5*6, where the allcsion ia to aupei’stittone practices concerning 
the oyyti' S 6 ‘Srim, rendered by the AV. “ derila,*' by the RV. 
“hC'goaW”; nnd reference ia also made to mnning after a man 
who aaorillcQd to Molech, or to indulging in witchcraft and 
following wiisarde. Again, lu Niim. 14, 38 and 15, 39 from the 
Prieatt’ code, the aameidoaof running after the mind and eyca, 
i. e. eclf'indulgoiiuc, fickleness end instability, is seen. The 
blire fringes we)‘e made t)tat the Israelitiea might remember all 
the commands of Jativbh and do them, and not go ahont after 
tlimr rated and eyes, after which they went a whoring. Then in 
Pfl. 106, 89 , which ie poat-Exilic, the same idea is seen of follow* 
log their own will rather than Clod’s will. 

They were polluted with their works and wont a whoriog 
after their owB inventions.” It might be idolatry, or it might 
be superstition, or merely some fad or self-indulgences. 

Finally tlicre are two paasagea in the late writings, 1 Chr. 5 , 
2 a and 2 C)»r, 21 , 11 , which are in tbo style of Hoses aodEsekiel, 
and weiY poKsibly drawn from them. 

We have seen then that the metaphorical sense of gand/i was 
first applied to the worship of the heathen. We cannot doubt 
that it had some connterpart, at eome time, in their heathenish 
ritee. It was then taken up by the prophet Hosea (748 B. C.) 
to toacb the leraelitos that idolatry was spiiitaal uufaiihfulness- 
Eren in Hosea, tlie application was probably partly literal, as 
may be seen from a comparison of the espression io Hos. 9 , l: 

Tliou haa loved hire opon all corn-floors” with several refer¬ 
ences in Frazer’s Gfdden BoitgA In this sense of spiritual un- 
faitbfnlness given to z<v%dh, Hosea is followed by Jeremiah, but 
with a distinct wideiiing of the application to include poUtioaJ 
aJliSDoes. This widening had already taken place in passages 
where there was no reference to unfaithfulness, as io la 23 > i7, 
Ifi a, where the tbonght is Kiercantile alliances, and in Nahum, 
political alliances, and that, not between the chosen people and 
heathen, but between heathen nations, This idea was then 
applied by Esekiel to spiritual unfaithfulness b political allisncea 
between Jerusalem and heathen nations, indicating a develop¬ 
ment of the Theocratic idea to which this charge of unfaithful¬ 
ness corresponds. The date of Esekiel, the beginning of the 6 « 
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c«DtQry B. 0., ii the time when the nee of the Tbeoeratic idea is to 
be seen in the DeuteronomisUc editors^ the fall development of 
trhiob is found in the Priosts* code. But in Esekiel there ie a 
still farther widening of the use of tandK to include any a)!Glia' 
tion of the mind from 6 od-~a ceasing to think wholly of Him, 
perhaps a spirit of worldlineas or indulgence in secular pleasurGi<. 
So in X Psalm of this period, the idea ie merely separation. 
Finally in the later passages b the T^taw of H. and the Priests’ 
code 9 and/t is need of aoy fickle mnniag after one thing or 
another. 

Kvidencly the BnglUh 1*611 deriog “to go a whoring” Ie entirely 
inapplicable to more than the earliest passages. When used by 
Hoe., Jer., and Seek, and in 2 Ch. 5 , 28, wliich passage seems to 
he in imitation of the prophets, the rendering “ go astray af tei ” 
or *’ruo ia failblessnesa” as osed in 27ii Foiy«Arom$ £i6d, 
brings one the idea with accaracy. But what of the historical 
passages or those in which there is no idea of onfaithfulneas? 
To render these accnraiely, uot only the words of the writer 
most be uodcralood, but the feeling of the writer for those words, 
Now, any word io English which would cod vey however remotolv 
the original or literal aignificauoe of sandA, oould only be used 
» a bad sense. But was this the case with the Hebrews? The 
fact that prophets like Jei’emiah and Ezekiel weald wlah to 
use such elaborately and muintely developed metaphorical lllus- 
trarione shows that the feeling of the Hebrews for such a 
metaphor was free from any intrlneic shame. Hence we arc pi-c* 
pared to find that a metaphorical use of sand A may contain no 
idea of inherent shame, representing only an inteose devolioo to, 
or absorption in anylblDg, without implying condemnation if 
rightly directed. Thus in Heat 23 , Id the hire of a harlot, 
nXlf ie stated to be an abomination unto the Lord^being 
taken literally ; also io Mio. 1 , 7 the images in Samaria arc called 
the‘hire of a harlot,’ taken metaphorically bat coadenmed as 
idolatry j while in Is. 23 , 17 the hi 10 of the harlot, using the same 
expression, is called “holiness to the Lord,” being 

taken metaphorically, bat of the gains of commerce carried on ^ 
a God-feariog people- One may compare in English the differ¬ 
ent ideas conveyed by the word “enthueiasm,” or, in the English 

of the King James’Verelon, the nse of the verb “to lust”_in 

Dent 14 , 2 : “ Boy, whatever thy soul lustetb after, eat before the 
Lord and rejoice,”—with the frequent use of the verb to 
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indicate einiii the N. T. So in th© Prayer Book we find tbe 
expreseioo luets.” Then in Jad. 2j 17 ooeurs the 

expTMsion to jjo a whoring afterothergode,” which iB paralleled 
ID ibe next verse but one with the expression *‘to follow 
other gods.” The eigniKu&nce of the expression strange gods” 
and othor gode ” has already been referred to, as if the use of 
gandii WAS not In itsulf a condemnarion. lu other paftsagss already 
mentioned In and Num. the phrase iiidicatus merely a running 
after anything, as wc might 8|>eak of a temporary fad; an eagor 
following of whatever caught the fancy or pleased the eyes, a 
self'induigenoe: and so a fickleness and insiahility. 

The original meaning of tund/i, like Assyrian zandnu, may be 
that of fuJness and loxuriousoess/ developing like the Latlu 
Utx^tria otlv^uriet which in the Scholastic Latin of the Middle 
Ages has a sense akin to fomicQHo. It may be noted that a 
number of verbs in Hebrew seemed to the Maeorites too objection* 
able to be read, e. g. and were replaced by a but 

tandft is net one of them. 

We nsay conclude then that among the Hebrews ifu msSu* 
photical U9i oftanuh did not oo»vcy any approt/riumf but always 
requires a context to determioe its significance; aud therefore, 
saeh a phrase as the AV. usee is not only offensive to oar ears 
but fails to do justice to the Hebrew, which requires a woi'd hav* 
ing a good sense, such as, e. g., to follow, rau after, deure, etc. 


' Cf. Cril. Koteaon Judges In The PolychroiM Bible, p. 67,1. 44 
* The word Is not derived from tills word, but must be cob- 

T ♦ 

nected with dam and Aesyr. SigrM ‘ ladies of the harem^; see 

Crit. Fotes on Szra-Keh. in TlieFolychromeBible, p. 66,1.46; p. 67, h 11. 
Cf. DsUtsscb, Aiteyr. lesestflehs*, p. 167. 



GidaonU WaUr^ppin. —Rey. Wk. B. MoPhemos, Johns 
Bopkim Uniyersiiy, Baltimore, Md. 

Tss familial* story of Oideoc’e campaig:Q against the Midiacttos 
—nomad Ai'abe of the Sjro*Arabiao Desert, southeast of Pales- 
tells hov this Maoassite hero gathered a force of 38,000 
Toen and led them to the Plain of Jssreel, where were enoaroped 
the oppreasors of Israel. 

This force, however, was too great for Juvn^s pni’pose, and 
after seeding home all the timid, which brought down then amber 
to 10,000, He said to CKdson: ‘'The people 01*0 still too maDyj 
lead them down to the water that I may sejiarate tliem for thee 
there .... So he led the people down to the water; and Jhtii 
said to Gideon : All those who Jap water with their tongues, as a 
dog tape, thoo sUalt set by themeelves; and all those who kneel 
down to diiok, tkoa shalt set by themselves. And the number 
of those who lapped, patting their hand to their mouth, amounted 
to three bandred ; all the rest of the people knelt down to driok. 
And Jhvh said to Gideon; By the three hundred men who 
lapped 1 will deliver you and will ^ve Midian into your power; 
all the rest of the people shall return whence they oame (Jod. 
7 , !-’)• 

Altbodgh thisinoident is familiar to all readers of the Bible, 
the significance of the test does not seem to be quite dear; cf. 
President Moore’s remarks on this passage in The Pol^hrorw 
Bible (Kew Tork, 198S). In bis admirable commentary on 
Judges (Hew York, 189b), p. 80S, Dr. Moore assumes that those 
whose drinking is compared to the lapping of a dog threw them* 
selves flat on the ground with their face to the water, and 
actually lapped with their tongue, In aocordance with this idea 
he considers the expression □JT& OlO puaing their hand to 
their motdh, in the middle of verse 6, to he a misplaced gloss, and 
transposes it to the end of the verse; thus making it refer to 
those who knelt down to drink, beoaose he thinks, to lap with the 
tongue, and to raise water to the mouth with the hand, are the 
two different ways of drinking whiob arc here distingaiihed. 
This transposition was first suggested by the Dutch scholar A- 
vao Doominck ia bis contrihotions to the textual ericieism of 
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Jud. i-i6,' Professor Biidde, io hie book on the eoiupuellioii 
and Atrootura of Judges and Samuel,’ enggsated that the elauae 
putting tfmr hands to thsirmculh should be trausfci rcd to the 
end of verse 5 ; but in hU ooiumentai’y on Judges in Professor 
Marti’s series (Fj^elbnrg i. B,, 18P7) he adopts the view of Dr. 
Moore, plaoing it ai the end of voiuu 

Thi« explanation of the pas(»l^pl is also given by Sba<le In an 
article piiblislied in vol. i6 of his ZsiUchrifX (Gie«Hon, 18P5), 
where he unya on p. I83r One oategory lap water with tlieir 
tongiioH like dogsj tlio othe}i» kncol and draw walor. It ie fur¬ 
ther ado))ted by No week in the latest coiuruoQtary on Jndgus 
(Gvttingcn, 1900), in Lis Sandko/runsniar aum All4n Tisianxent. 

Tbe transposition of tbe clause putting their hands to thefr 
fno\Uh, advocated by all these distinguished oommentators, is 
based on tbs opinion that it is at variance with the oxprsasioo 
with their tongue in the preceding versa; that men who lap like 
a dog cannot be said to lap putting their hand to their mouth ; 
but if any uhango is to be ma<le, it would seem more natural, as 
was suggested during the intei'pi'etaiion of t)ie passage in tha 
Seniitio Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University, to transpose 
the exj*ressjon with Ihsir tongue; a human being cau 

hardly lap water with his tongue; the only way a man could 
imitate the lapping of a dog would be by using his hand instead 
of the tongue of the dog. 

An eicclleni iUuatralioii of this pecnliar method of hasty 
drinking was oited by Stade in his article on tbe subject men* 
tioned above. He quotes from the t^uarterlg SiJ2t4tnent of tho 
J^Uine Stploraiion Fund (Oct. 1895), where Mr. A. Moedy 
Smart says: “One aftcracoo, in riding leisurely ont of Funohal, 
in tbe Island of Madeira, there carao towards tbe town a man in 
the li^t garb of a courier frocotlie mountains running at the top 
of his speed; ae he approached me, he stopped to quench bis 
thirst at a foimt^n, in a way that at once suggested the lapping 
of Gideon’s raen, and I drew up my pony to observe bis action 
more exaclly; bat be was already sway as on tbe wings of tbe 
wind, leaving me to wonder and admire. With one knee bent 
before him, and the other limb stretched behind in the flams atti¬ 
tude as he ran and with bis face upward toward heaven, ho threw 


‘ Bijdrage tot de TeJwlkHtiek von fKchteren i-<cvi. 187B. 

’ Die B&eher iifcAfer «nd Samuei. ihre Qadten und ihr ^lv/Z>au fOies- 
sen, 1890). 
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th« water, apparently with bis fingers in a continnons stream 
tbroogh bis open lips witbonc briQgmg IiU hand neai-er to bis 
month than |)orhap8 a foot and a half* and so satisfied his thirst 
iu a few rainates. It is imo, Stndc tinnks, this manner of drink¬ 
ing has not the “slightost I'eseinblanc© to ibe lapping of a dog,” 
but sncU ft conclwsion soema unwarractod. Wbon a dog Japs 
wftterlie drinks Uaatlly in contrast to tho slow drinking of a 
horse or other animals that drink with their raouih in tho water. 
This seams to he exactly tho point of resemhiance hirtweon the 
hasty drinking of the Conner and the lapping of a dog, thus naak* 
ing the expression tAose \oho lap water ae a dog laps equivaleot 
to ihots who drittk haetili/. 

This is the explanation given by Josephns in bis Ant, Y, 6, S, 
who says, the dlstiiictiTe featnre of I he drinking of those whose 
drinking is compared to the lapping of a dog, lay in tbc baste 
with wbioh they drank; bnthe attributes this haste to fear of the 
enemy or to laslness. 

Keil, in his commentary on Judge* (Leipslg, 10741, says the 
water lappera are the most valiant and courageous of t)»c war¬ 
riors, who, before a battle, do not uke their time io kneeling 
down at a brook and drinking leieuitly ; bnt standing, with their 
armor on, they dinw some water with their hands to strengthen 
tbemselvea for tljc fmy, and tlien they msh againat the enemy. 
But it is act necessary to suppose that they drank standing, or that 
they drew water with their bands and afterwards lapped it out 
of their hands with ihcir tongue Uke dogs. Doga do not draw 
water with their forepaws, and lap it afterwards from their foro- 
paws. 

Bertheau in his commentary (Leipsig, 1068) aays on this pas¬ 
sage, the 800 men do not take time to kneel down and drink 
with ease but draw water with tbeir hands, standing probably in 
full armor, and then lap the water with their tongues like dogs. 
They are eager to fight and always ready for it, they do not give 
op their warlike attitude for a moment. They did not drink ont 
of pitchers or out of their helmets, bat suoding, drawing the 
water out of their bands. 

In his note on Jnd. 7 , 6 , in The £olpchrome Bible, Dr. Moor© 
enggeste that those who lapped like doge were thna discovered to 
he rode, fierce men. 

' For this ioterpretation 010 ^ desenitu-Eautssch ** §119, m 
footnote. 
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In all these oommeata tlie elcmont of baste is recognised oa the 
ilistinotiTO featni ‘0 in the drinking of tl>ose who are said to la|>i 
and this Tiew of the case is borne out by t])e Arabic proverbial 
expi*ci»Kion for a sadden, hiudy war, aoa>npuigi» lik* the U^ing 
of u iooff i sec Mes’s paper cited bulow), 

Even in English we have a suggvHtion of the clement of haste in 
the Scotch Idiom a li<‘k of ini(/nr, a Uek of oftt^neoly etc. Witli 
Cliix ia to l)u compared t)ie German eohlahbern or ‘ to 

lap aH a dog In dnnklng,’ and lu English oqnivalente ilahbor, 
e/oMfr, ili!uhh9r, and ‘to cat hastily or lo a slovenly 

manoer.^ 

1 n utjn trast wj tli tliose who \ .e. d rank hastily, arc 

lO'ID '7y )rO^ Mo« ?Mo boueH <foien on i/ieir kneee to 
(h‘liik. [}nt jnj does not mean simply lo bow down; it meant 
originally, as is qaltc clear in Arabic, topvi th4 mouth iftto (he 
wasor, to take up wuter from iu^ace (In a spring, stream, well, or 
a vessel) the mo^t (^ 4 ^ aJ^Uj <»bbil ^ ^ 

This apeelfic meaning of ^*0' has been pointed 
out by l^rofcssor Mez, of Basle, in a role on Jud. 7 , 5, 6 pub¬ 
lished in the carrent ntirabcr of Stado’a 2k^oiiTift. 

Tide method of drinking may, of course, be combined with a 
kneeling position; in fact, among tbo rural population of certain 
parts of oar country it is quite commooly done. I have often 
seen the negroaa in onr Southern Slates drink in just this manner. 
Coming to some spring or to the bank of some running stream, 
they throw themselves down on their kjiees, and stooping over, 
with part of the weight resting upon their hands, until they can 
thrust the nooth into the water, they take long, eager draughts 
unUl tbmr thirst is fully Katlstiod. The hands are not used to 
dip up water and convey It to the mouth, but to sapport the body, 
so that the drinker can bdng bis mouth Into ooatact with the 
water and yet be In no danger of falling over. In other instances 
where the nature of the groood makes it impracticable to use the 
hands to support tbo body, the drinker throws liimself dai on the 
earth, and so brings bis mouth down to tlie level of tlte water. 
That may have'this lattei* meaning, to Ue down fat, 1$ shown 

in Job 31,10 : 


' In the sauie way meaot originaily, like tbe corresponding 
to ffo davn lo tlie water (of. Jud. 7, 6) and Assyr. kaSCUiv ' to arrive’ (a 
danommative verb from kiiddu ’shorV) to 2an<j;c/. Haupt in Schrader’s 
SaTMM. 8. V. 
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: pnx ]^}ny n’‘?ri ’nra inN*: inan 

Zdt my v>if6 yrind (do the lowest seiwics) to another, 

And let lU dow^ \ipon /i«r. 

Tli« position aaanmed is immaterial: the person miy kneel, or ho 
may slrstoh himself flat on tho ground; tbo essential point is 
that lie be able to reach Uio water with hie month. 

It is possible that '7V scribal 

eipansion; and, according to the faraillai* Hebrew idiom of 
expressing the main idea by the infinitive following the finite 
verb,werau«U anslate not «4o (^oim down 

or rtther) ptM his month m t/u wa/w to drinks but tefio drinks 
puUing his mouUi ft* ths taater,' This gives us the point of con* 
iraal, and the l©?t by which the men were divided: those who 
ka^U down and drank leburely like a horse, and those who 
dmnk hastily as a dog that laps. 

Similar icsw by water are not wanting in Semitic literature: 
in thepaeudepigraphic Book of Tht Rest oftkeWordsofliaTneh^ 
it 18 related that the prophet Jeremiah was directed to luad the 
Jewish exiles in Babylonia out to the Jordan to find ont by the 
water of the Jordan who was to return to Jerusalem and who 
sboold remain in Babylon.* In the story of Bilqfs, the Arabic 
name of the Queen of Sheba, one of her devices for proving tho 
wisdom of Solomon was to send him a number of hev followers, 
the men dressed ae women, the women as men, to see if he coo Id 


• So, too, ’IOK'? *13"? ^ speaking, i. s. orally, not in writing 

(3n3031» Notes on Knmbem, in The Polpohrome Sitde, p. 68, 

n. 1. 

* SeeBllltnaDo's Chretiomathia AeiJiiopica, p. 9,1. Hi', p. X81,11.9, L4. 

Sbr JMAnSe we would expect i^rAits , but the author of tbs book is 
no doubt reeponsibls for Jordan is tXils coanectloo. See also J. Rendel 
Barrie’sdition of CheOreek tuzt of this Cbrietiau apocalypse {London, 
18891 p. 67 (6, 28; cf, 8, 9. 4): Aoetftieut ii 4«rro0( ht rev Mere; fst 'lopMMe ' 
i 08 dfOS^ powvic ■ rwn ri Mr* tffp«r5*C. At 

the SO d of the Ethlopic text of Baruch's letter w© wuat, with Profeesor 
Hanpt, read saw'dM, and two Hoes above, /indfdmft mnet be canceled 
as a corrupt dikogram of tl>e following JifRdmA At tbs bsginniag of 

the letter, bc'lnto can hardly be esplaiued as an equivalent of UI 
(eee Grit Notes on Eera-Nebemiab in T?te Polychro^ne BilAe, p. 68, 
L U): it is probably nothing but a corruption of kamaU; cf. Chr. 
Aeth, p. 11,1. 8, In the seventh line of the letter (Chr. AetK, p. 9,1. 
17) ws must sQbetltuie nagdra for gakra; and In tbe following line, 
em'oMf (tin must be inserted between Qlbp and isAt. 
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discover tbeir sex. The king ordered basin? of water brongbt 
in, and noticing that some poured the water gently ovor thejr 
aims sod faoeS; concluded that they were women ; while he knew 
that the others who boldly dashed tho water over tUemeclvea 
woro men.' 

Tho text of Jnd. 7 , 6 , 6 nowhere Staten tli.aC who lapped 
lay down on tho ground to do so; tliU Is aj) arbitrary asaiimption 
on the part of tlioeo who snppoxo that (^Hdeon’n followers actually 
ia|>|iG<l witli tljeir tongues. Mncli moro probably tln^y roinuned 
upon tlieir feet, simply bending down until they could roach the 
water and dip it up with their bands as is explained in verse 6 . 
To drink pulfitiff (As mouiA hito the teuier, a man puts aside hjs 
weapon?, ceases to be on the lookout for an enemy, drinks slowly 
and 80 deeply as to produce a feeling of heaviness. On the other 
hand, be who lap*, usitig bia hand to convey the water to his 
mouth as a dog uses bis tongue, may hold his weapons in bis 
right hand while using his left to dip np tho water, and naturally 
drinks much more hastily than thu man who guta down on hie 
knees and sucks up water with iiis mouth. 

As wo have seen, the transposition of tiie expression 

putting ilieir Aand to 1/ui}' mouth in Jud, 7 , 0 is 
uausuessary; it is enfbeient to transpose toUhihe tonyu* 

in the preceding verso, ioeerting it after tf^e doff, an a man 

cannot lap water with lus tongns.’ Then the text would read: 
Jhvh said to ClidcoQ, All those who lap water aa a dog laps with 
bis tongue, thou ahalt set by themselvca And all those who 
drink (like horees) putting their mouth Into the water thou shali 
set by tbecaselvea And the number of the waterdsppera, i e. 
those who drank haetily, conveying the water to their mouth with 
tbmr bands, wss SOO men: all the rest cf the people drank (like 
boiaes) potting th^r months into the water. 


' Ss« Socin'a Arabic <?rammar, Elngllah edition {Earlsmbe, 1889), p. 
68, U. llff. of the Chieetoiaathy: BrOoaow’s CAresfoma^hj; of Arabic 
J^oee-Piecw (Berlw, 1895), p. 14. 11. 16 ff. Cf. Quetav B6ech. JX* 
KSniffin von Saba alt K&niff^ (Leipeig. 1880}. pp. S9, 49. 

»It ispoesible. however, ehai , ort'O 'W 0*10 ^ mereiy 

subsequent scribal expansiona 




An Earhj Eg'jpiian Ot/UnfloT.^liy Mr. Jambs T. Dshnis, 
Joints Hopkins XTnivoraity, Baltimoisj, Md. 

Whilb on a visit to E^ypt s few yell's a^fo, 1 came into posses* 
siou of a very interesting stone oylijtdci*. I obtained it fmin a 
ualive at the town of Aklimim, not far from Abydoa; and the 
recent discoveries of early Egyptian oivilization in that locality» 
together with the aroliaic ejmraewr of tlie ligiir^js engraved on 
tUe cylinder, lead loc to refer it to a very early period. 

Ill length tbe cylinder is abonl U Indies; surface measure* 
iiients by 2 ^ inobee; and it U carved ronghly out of a brown* 
ieb, eoinewhat porous stone I'esembling steatite. Through the 
center is an Irregnlarly^bcred bcle about ^ indi in diameter, and 
the Borfsce is eugmved with seven curious designs The late 
Dr, Bnigsch-Bey, to whom 1 showed it on returning to Cairo 
several weeks later, told me it was a genoioe antique, and very 
rare ; and Dr. W. Max McUler, of Pbiladeipbia, to whom 1 sent 
a wax impression, concurs, bat thinks it merely pictograpbic and 
that there are no signs that can be read. 



It is difficult to determine where tbe pictures begin, but they 
occur in tbe folio wiog order.—Fig. 1. Apparently a donkey, 
or seme ]ong*cared quadruped, facing to the left. The forelegs 
are represented by mere dashes, bni the bind logs by double 
Hoes, showing aome idea of outline on the part of the carver. 
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Vol. xxfl-J JDennU, An Early Egypiian CylhiA^- 

Above the back ie a figure (No. 2) resemblmg a bow, with a 
short arrow, not barbed, pendant from a cord.—Figure 3 cannot 
be identified,—a long object pointed at the lower end, the other 
cud apparently an open mouth, with two small hovne on the left 
eido: it is crossed by tlircc parallel strokes, eaoh terminating on 
tlie right in a cbrce.proiigyd barb.—Above this ie a loiieii croas 
(Fig. 4) resembling the mbit »ig:n iu tlio name of King Mor*Kmt, 
lately discovored at Abydofu—Following thU figure, we find (Fig. 
6 ) a lougLly f onao<l senii-oirdc, ilic ends joined by a line, and 
the wlioio crossed by what is apparently an arrow ending iu a 
laige round head, pointing downward.—Beneath, and a little to 
the right, is Fig. 6: the only one that approaches a known hiero¬ 
glyphic sign—an xskh sign of life.—Above this occurs the last 
figure on the cylinder-^ losenge-shaped design, crossed by two 
lines from corner to comer. The right end of this figure lies 
between the head and forefeet of the quadruped first mentioned. 

Whether the cylinder was an amulet—to bring good fortune, 
perhaps, in huntiug—or for what pariwse it wa« intended, l am 
not at present picpared to say. I have gladly granted permission 
to Or- W. Max MUller to publish the cylinder in tlio MitUieiU 
ttrtyea d^r VnrderaiiatUiJien Geitilschaft^ of Berlin. 



A Rare Royal Cario^i^he.—^^'y Mr. Jambs T. DsBias, Jolnis 
Hopkins UiiiTorsily, Bftldinoi'ef MJ. 

In view of ibc fftct that tbe put (wo of throo years bavo seen 
Bcvaral new tiamcs a<i«1od to Uio M^t of the rulers of AiioJont 


Kgypi, I venture to present a deseriptiun of a soaiab from niy 
collection, obtained by me receittly In FilgypI, wbicli apparently 
beai** lbs caitouebo of a king lierotofore unknown. To wbat 
dynasty it belongs cannot be affirmed with certunty; but most 
probabl)' it oomes somewhere in ibo Middle Kmpire. 

Tbo scarab itself is a fraction over an inol) in length, aud 
rather flatter tliun arc most of the scarabs I liavo seen. The 
ioscripcion and all the cnrvingH^ front and l>aek, are deeply 
incisedj and, in places, bituuisn Htill adhsi'cs to tlie surface. The 
extreme blaokuess of cbis hicruatatlou and the general style 
of the workmanship are among the caosee which have lod me to 
place it between the X11 and XVlfl dynasties. It was obtained 
by me near Bedrashdn, a small village above Cmro not far from 
the ruios of Meenphia 

The upper third of the losorlptiou is taken up with a very 
oonTentionalitod form of the bee (DCti), the title used by the 
Pharaohs. The wings of the bee are triangular, and are detached 
from the tltorax, aa in also the hinder part of the inseut Ueneath 
this sign, down the center uf the ecaiub, stands the symbol of 
etubility, the Nilometer, phonetically pbd. Beneath this, anti 
conforming to the curve of ^o base of the soaiub, is the sign for 
lord, the basket kbb. Tbo signs written on both sides of the 


2 Jiloinuier are the same, and are written beneath the bee; they 
ai*e the obessboard, pbonetlcally U 2 N, written with tbe comple* 
mentary n following; and beneath this are two circles If tbia 
be the name of the king, it should be aooompaoied by another 
sign, ow,, that for stn, king, in front of the bee; and in fact, 

§ altboogh the scarab is bioken here, there Is 
SQfficient space for this sign between tbe bee 
and tbe margin of the scarab, and tho traces of 
another character are actually visible. The 
whole is surrounded by a rough beading, which 
is quite rare on scarabs, but has been found on 
a few of tlic Middle Bmpirs, thus farpiabing 
another reason for assign lug It to that period 
of Egyptian history. 


I'lie HoiUnx Ch(^}6am a,nd Nfftoriani^ (vad Mtf Sindy of 
S'jfHM a9/umf/ Mtwi.—liy Kev. GAmoEL OufiSANi, Jolins 
IIo[>kinR Uiuve«ity, UKltimoro, Md. 

Mucir hr.A been written about tUd modern Cbatdcans and ^6 r* 
(urians of Kiirdii^tan, Porala, and Mesopotamia in tlio works of 
Iticli,' Uore,* AiiiBwortb/ Perklnn,‘ Grant,® Layaixl,' Badgor,* 
JCartln,* Roasain,* Sachan,’* and MnlleT*Siraoina and Ilyvernat,” 
but little ornothing has been published about the study of Syiiao 
among them; it may he interesting, tbeieforo^ to learo Kometbing 
aboot this subject. My information is based on personal obser' 
vatious made several years ago, when I bad an opportunity to 
visit tbe modern Obaldeans and Nestoriaosin tbeir icacoesaible 
niouDtaioB. 

The 8o*caIIed Nestor! ans in tbe moiintalus of ICnrdistan, the 
plains of Upper Mesopotamia, and Po’sia may bo considered 
either as a religloua sect, or as a people. As a religious sect, 
they arc tho followers of tlic doctrine of Nestorins, patriarch of 
Constantinople (426^31 A. D.) As a people, tliey are the 
dosoondants of the ancient iSastern Syriane. 


‘ Mimijioe of a rttident» in ^nrdirtan, and on i/u etfe ef Ancient 
Mneveh (London. I88d), 2 vols. 

* Otnreapondance et mdmofree efun wyageur en Orient (?arls. 188$), 2 
▼ols. 

* TVooefr and Reeearohee in Aeia Minor. Meeopotamia, Chaldea, cmd 
.4m«nia (London. 1842), 2 Tols. 

* A Retidenoe of iUght Yean in Pereia among the Ttestorian QhHe- 
<ians(Kev York), 1848. 

* 7^ Ikelorians or The Lott Tribee (London, 1841). 

* Ifmcveh and Ue JSemains urilA an Account of a YUtt (o the Chof* 
dean OTtKsKans of Swdietan and the Yexidie (London, 18H), 6th 
edition. 

ZHeooveriee in the Aurns of IHstcvch arui Pabplon, loifh Travele in 
Amenic, Kurdietan (Loodon, 1868). 

* The Meetoriane and their Rituaie (London, 1888), 8 role. 

* La ChaldSe. £tquiese hietorique (Rome, 1867). 

* 4e»ur and the Land of Mtnrod CHsw York, 1867). 

Seiee in Stfrien und MeeopoWnien (Leipds;, 1888 ;^ 

•' Lu Cancaee au Oolf Fereique. a iravera I'Amienie. le JCnrdietan et 
la Meeopotamie (Washington, 1898). 
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Tbe Neatcriaiis of Sm*dUt8n livo to-day iwaong their enemiee, 
the Kurds. There is little dlfferecoe between tlie CbrUtiau Nes- 
toriSDS and the Mobammedan Knida. They are very sira|)lo and 
igooriDt; even their priests have very Uttle education. TJioy 
lead a miserable Ufa, and ^ve themselves little concern about the 
ediica^on of their flocks. Tliey are, Imwever, held in high 
eeteem by their people, who are very maoh attached to their 
creed. 

Tbe Nestcnaiis iu the mounuins are governed by hereditary 
village sheiks known m JHeliks ('Kings', of, the Xinffs of the 
Oanaacitesia the Books of Jushoa, etc.). Tbe patriarch, residing 
at KotohuDSB, near Julamerg, always bears the name of Mur 
Sbim'dn (1. e. lord Simeon). Tit possesses groat iiiflneoce and 
has also oivU jurisdiction over tlio independent tribes. The 
patriarchal dignity is hereditary in one family: tbe woman 
dearined to bathe mother of the future patriaroli mnst refrain, 
during the period of geatarion, from eating flesh, and tlie pairi* 
aroh himself must absuun from meat for ever. 

Tbe Kestoriana in Persia live under ueseutially different oondu 
tions, the majority of them being settled in the rich and fruitful 
plain around the city and lake of Urmia. The date of their set* 
tlement in this region is not known, but Urmia is mentioned aa 
early as tbe 10 “* century aa the see of a hTcttorian bishop. The 
Nestovlana in the moontaina may have gradually advanced east¬ 
wards into tbe plwn, where they found moia favorable conditions. 
Both the Kestorlans of Persia and tbeir brethren in Kurdistan 
are poor, for a large portion of the ground belongs to the Mob am* 
medans. 

The Catholic missions, conducted by the misalonarics of St. 
Vincent de Paul (Laaarists), have worked very euecesafuily among 
them, and there is now a Chaldean Catholic archhlsHopric in 
Urmia, a bishoprio in Kbosrova, aod a third one in Siua. Since 
1881 the field has been especially worked by the Protestant 
American Board of Coratnisaioners for Foreign Missions. They 
have sought to acoompUah their purpose by utilizing, tbroogb the 
oleigy, the actually existing church, and by founding eohools 
and establishing printing ofRccs. 

It has been asserted that tbe Keatoriaoe of Persia have a Jew- 
ieb type, aud some travelers (aa Asahel Grant)' have attempted 

’ In his book The Neetoriane or The Lost bribes (dd ed., London, 
1848). 
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to identify tbese Ke«tori&na wiih lost tiibes of lurael; but 
tills theory Is botii Instcrioally &Dd etlinograpIncsUy uiiteoable. 

During tiie last three centuries many of the Nestonsns of Kur* 
diston and Persia liavc joined the Roman CatUclio Cburcli, kee]>* 
iug, how«.*vdr, tlieir oiutoms, language, atid eccluHiastloal rkes. 
Those Romwj Catholic RoBtorianBai'c Kcattcrefl in Mosul, KarkSk, 
BaghdAd, Mardiu, Duirhukr, So‘orl, Zakho, Akra, TTmuS; Salntai*, 
and they are now usually called t)ic name of Nett- 

tortoM Ix^liig iTstrictud to thoir nun •Catholic hvothren. 

The Ncs^toriane of Knrdistan and Persia iiniDber about I fid,000. 
They have about S5U ohurohea, one patriarch, Ik archbishops and 
bishops, and about 300 priests. The number of Cimldesna Is 
about 100 , 000 , with about l&O churches, one patriajMh, who boaia 
the title of Chiiid€a7h I^atriarcA ^ Balyhn, 13 orohbUbops and 
biahops, aod about 3fi0 priests. 

The Ncstorians of EurdlRUn and Persia, it maybe added, have 
not adopted the name Neiloria>t3y bnt call ihomselvcs SHrldii 
‘Syrians.’ Their pairiai'cb bears the title of Fatrkiro/i of Shg 
Ohald4<V7t. 

The language spoken by the Nestorlans of Kurdistan and 
Peiaia, as veil ae of those in UOsul, Upper Mesopotamia, and 
Peiaia, wbo have joined the Roman Catholic Choiah, is a 
modern form of the ancient Syriac aud vorlca cousideiably In tbe 
diCerent provinces where it is spoken. Tills dialect is generally 
called i^l4i in Mesopotamia, and or SHridid ia Kur* 

diston. In the villages around Mosul It contains many Arabic 
words; in tbe Tiyydri and I^akkavl mountains, we find a num¬ 
ber of Kurdish loanwords, tind In Mid around Urmia, Salmas, 
and Sioa we find several words borrowed from Perdian. The 
people who speak the first two dialectc undei'staiid each other bet¬ 
ter than tbe third dialect. The dialect of the low conntry has 
greatly suffered from phonetic decay, while that of the moun¬ 
taineers preserves many of tbe older foriua, and is pronounced 
with greater corieotncss. All tliese different dlalecta have been 
oarefully studied and discussed by Stoddard, Koldeke, Pr^mi and 
8 ocin, Quid;, UaoLean, Gottheil, SooUau and many others. 

When tbe Arabs invaded the teiTilories of the Persian empire, 
spreading their new faith over Asia, the Cbaldeo-Keetorian 
church was already powerful in the East. Even io Arabia its 
missionaries had gained cstonsive influence. Mchammed him¬ 
self may have received the Biblical and Christian traditiona 
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embodied in the Korun, from the Kestorhna in Arablft. The 
etory of hU connection with Sorgiua or Beblrn, a Nc«torlan 
monk, is well koown. 

The snccc»)« of the Nestorian missionaries through all Asia is a 
splcadiii Cd^Clinony to their activity and learning. Tlte ^eea of 
their meii'opoUtana and bishops were Mattered over the oontineiiC 
fi'oro the shores of the Caspian to the Chinese Sea and from the 
northernmost bouDdarloe of Scythia to the southern extremity 
of the Indian peinnsnla: Chaldea, Assyria, Anneuia, Syria, 
Arabia, Asia Minor, Egypt, Cyprus, Persia, Parthia, Media, 
China, India Tartary and Mongolia. Their churches were 
almost innumerable, and tlieir faith was conspiciions by the 
number and sanctity of their monks and martyrs. At the time 
of the Arab invs^oo the Icariuug of tho East was found chiefly 
among the Kestoiians. Their knowledge and skill gaineil them 
favor with the Caliphs, and they became their treasurers, scribe* 
and physicians. They were the teachers and masters of tho 
Arabs iu all sciences, grammar, rhetoric, poetry, diaieotios, aritli- 
.melic, geometry, nmsio, astronony and medicine. Bat after the 
fall of the Caliphs the power of the Kestorian obnreb in the 
East rapidly declined. The sect was persecuted by the Taur 
sovereigns. But their final reductloo to a few scattered remains 
in the provinces of Assyria must be attributed to the merciless 
Tatar conqueror Timur (or Tamerlane, 188^-1405 A.D.). He 
persecuted them wltli relentless fury; destroyed their churches, 
their monasloricB, their ecboole, and pnt tothe sword all who were 
unable to efica))e to the almost inaccessible fastnesses of the Kutv 
dlsb moiin trios, where they are settled to this day. 

The extinction among them of parochial schools (once a matter 
of great Iraportaoce with them, as appeam from the decrees 
of macy provincial Synods) caused a desrth of learned men, 
grammarians and copyists, thus eotaillog the loss of rusny vriu* 
able works, as there Wei'S but few men capable of copying the 
aocient roaousoripts. At the present day, apart from some 
priests and bUhops, there ai‘e among the Nestorlans of Eordistan 
scaioely 40 individuals able to copy an old Syriac manuscript 
with the reqaislte correctnoes. As they possess no knowledge of 
the ancient laognage, their copies are generally full of macoura- 
ciee. The classic Syriac is not onderstood by the laymee in the 
mountaios, aud even the priests can hardly do more then read 
and explain it. Correspondence lu classical Syriac is kept up 
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by a very few of tbe clergy, wbo, however, frequently introduce 
modern elemonte. The on)y books which they read and study 
ai*# tbo cburcli rituals, ail other roanusojfpts being mostly in 
lie poeecesion of the Nostorians of Persia, the Amevican roiS' 
sionarlesof Urmia, aiul in the Chaldean Catholic clmrohei and 
monaetcriosof MOanl, Alkui, Tclk^ph, Diflrbckr, Se'ert and Mar- 
din. The majority of aticiont Syrian manuscripta nvc now pre¬ 
served in the puhlic and private lihrario:* and muflcnma of ttnrope. 
I have not heard of a single modem author among them. To be 
able to lead the service book and the clinrch rituals, and to wiilc 
a tolerable liand, is conddered the very acme of edncatioti, and 
this is all lliat is rcqnirtd of candidates for holy oj-dew. 

“Whllo at ‘Ashcfilha,'’says Badger io his N^oriam and iheir 
BituaU^ “i bad au opportunity of seeing the Arclideacon give 
this kind of instraction to seveisl youths, wbo wei*e destined to 
become dcaeons. Tivc sat down round a psalter, placed upon a 
low stool, io such a way, that to two, at least, the book was 
npside down. The beet reader led the way and the rest followed 
bis voice and finger as he pointed to the place whore he was rwKl- 
ing. The Archdeacon would occasionally stop .tnd explain the 
mcanitig of a difficult passage or word which he supposed they 
oonld not understand." What Badger saw 60 years ago in 
'AihcGtha, I obwrved repeatedly iu many villages of Knrdistau 
and even in the villages around M6auh 

The Neswrlansof Persia, on the other hand, are better edu¬ 
cated. Siiiee I860 a decided improvement has uken place. 
Formerly oat of two hundred Neslonans hardly two or three 
could read and write Syriac; but ilie proportion is now much 
higher. The bishops, the priests, and a good many laymen of 
the Nestoriaos io Pertia know classical Syriac, not, to be sure, 
scien tide ally, but traditionally. They can read and copy readily 
and correctly an unpointed text, and they can even write letters 
in olaasioal Syriac, Their favorite authors are the famoos M#kr 
Marfliba of Uaipherkat, St Ephrem, Karssi, James of SarUg, 
Warda, Abdtsbo‘ of Soba and soiue other later writers of minor 
imporuoce. But the fiist place among the books which they 
read and study is occupied by the Old and New Testament (the 
Pehtift),’ and their church rituals (Hutfro, 

j For this name of the andsot Syriac version of the Bible cf- Dt. 
Isaac Hsll's remaiks on p. iv of chc Proceedings of the American Orien- 
tal ioctefyatNew Tork, October, 1882; sec eOso N61dske, Or.» 
§86. B. 
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<2a(id£im wliicli fovn &ApieR<?id collGOtion of &'kored 

s«lectiona from tha most dwtioguiabad Keatorian wrlcarg and 
doctoia ftom tlio IV^" to tha XVII‘* oeotury. Maay pneats 
know a considerable pordon of tha church rituals by heart. All 
those piayars arc never aaid in pris'ate buc publicly iu tlio 
eburohefi) and bUhope, priesia, deacons, snbdcncons, other lower 
orders, and the people taka paitin thorn. 

The Chaldeans, or Itoroan Catholic Nasiorians, srestiU living 
under miicU better conditions than tbeir brethren in Kordi»l&n 
and Persia, *' Tf we compare,” says Badger, ” tbe present con¬ 
dition of tlte Ohaldoan community vitli tbe condition of tlioir 
Nestoriao brothers, jueiloe demands that we sbould aukiiowiedge 
the snperiorityof tbefornieriuoivilization,generaUnteUigeDee and 
ecclesiastical order, because tbe Chaldeans have prodted by their 
oomruimion and Intercoureo with Komc fiom wlicnoe they have 
lee mod somethrog of European advancement, and tbclr youths, 
wlio have been educated at the Propaganda, ai*e undoubtedly 
more geneially intelligent than those hroiiglit up in tbeir own 
country.” 

Among these Chaldeans the study of Syriac oooopies a promi¬ 
nent place and is really donriahhig, every city and village of 
some importance having elemeatary schools io wbiuh the elements 
of Syriac aro taught, The grammars are written by modem 
native aotbors. The texts are cbiofiy the Psl^Ud, the Ohnich 
ritu^B, the Syrian authors meniloned above and especially the 
numerous Syriac lexht published by the Chaldean priest Rev. 
Paul Bedjan from 18S1 to 1900. While only the pneets, and 
those devoted to the seiwioe of tlie Churob, study Syriac 
thorongbly, there arc also a number of laymen anxious to acquiro 
some knowledge of the anient langijage. 

To show the development of Syriac studies among the modern 
Chaldeao-H^eetoriaQS I give bere the names of some of their most 
distioguished men, with tiielr chief Syriac publicationa Mauy 
of these scholars are still living, and I have known them person¬ 
ally. As one of the most learned men we most mention tbe 
Patriarch 


I. Sbet^esm (faorffim V Khalldt 
who died, two years ^o, at Baghdad. Be had a truly compre- 
beusive knowledge of tbe language, literature, history and liturgy 
of tiie ObaldeO'Nestcriau Church. To him we owe a great oum* 
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her of the SyriAC MSS. existing in the Moico Boigi&no of tlie 
propaganda at Roroc,* io the Vatican Library and in the private 
collections of Wright, tamy, Abbelooe and Bedjen. 

In conjunction with the lato Monslgnor Clemens David, Syrian 
Arehbisliop of Damascus, be published (I) Siblia jSawi Syriuca 
VaierU et Moui I^UarunSi iitxta Vh-fionam Sifnplicem vvl^o 
pKhitl<i dieiam, 8 vole in 4^, Manrilj, 1B87-I89I. 

(S) In ills lie fframmair^ H iU lecture en langue 

{M8snl, 1800), de» C/iaUliens lie pnblialied 
for the first time, several niemiS or discourses of St. Epbrena, 
Karsai, Miiv Timothens of tho 5X. century, otc. 

Qo is also the antbor of (S) KfJtdvd daqditn xcadie^^thar, i. e. 
Daily Prayers of the Chaldean Church (Mdsal, 1866), 

(4) lAber Peabnorum {Ktfidvd dmagm’^re de PdtBtdj cum 
conont^ (Mdsnl, 1860). 

(5) RrevtaWMJW CAaldaicum (in 8 vole.) edited by Bedj'm 
(Paris, 1886-1887). 

(0) Si/ri OrientaleOf eeu C/taldei, dieHoriani A Rorruaiorum 
PoyiUfi^rr, prUruiive. CommenUido hutorico^phUologieo-tli eolog- 
ica .... aeccditni egjpendices duce .... (llomra, 1870). In 
this famous book, which was written during tlie Vatican council 
at Rome, be publlebed a gteat number of Syriac and Arabic 
imecdola. 

(7) Some Pastoral ZeOere addressed to the patriarch, bishops, 
clergy, and people of the Reatorian Church, published in Syriac, 
at Mosul in 1894. 

We are indebted to him also for the publication of tbe (8) Mis- 
sak C'Aaldaioumy publisiied this year at MOanl by tbe Dominican 
press. 

This disriDgobhed prelate of the Chaldean Church devoted 
more than thirty yeara to the eollectioo of tbe material and the 
documents for a complete HUtory <tf tf>A Chaldeo-N'estonan 
Church; but unfortunately, his notes were sold, after his death, 
to a Chaldean of B^hdftd, who sent them to Europe, hoping 
to be able to sell them to some European Museum, Library, or 
Syriac scholar. 

IL Mdr £lia MelHUy 

biibop of tbe Chaldeans at Mardtn, b also a disringaished Syriac 
scholar. He has published in Syrian— 

' Cf. Cmoy. Im Hanuecriit Orienta\xx de Mgr. David cm MvsU 
Borgia, de Rome in fUr AasyrioiogU 9, 860-884. 
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<l) Dir^oriwn ^irituah ex lihrU aapi^ntaUbas ^umptum 
ab Je>Qnn4 mo>vache Cl*ald<£o annc ei ai Mia Jo. 

(Miller) archUpUoopo A^ronel auotum (Reruse, 1868) in 8*. This 
volume con Ulna ftbon I ISO rrligiuoi poems Id SjH&o. 

ni. Mdv T/ioma Avdo, 

At piYsrut bishop of the Chaldeans atUrrnU, in Peiaia^is regarded 
M the moat elegant Syriac writer of our litnea. His Syriao pub¬ 
lications, Rome of which are translations from the Preneb and 
T^tin, are very nHcoeroua The moat important of them are 

(1) T/uoioffia JlforalU of R t?ury, 2 vols. (Mflsul, 1800) trans¬ 
lated from the Latin. 

(8) Tho Syi iao translation of Oaieehiem of fAs Council ^ 
Tfeni (Mdsiil, 1689). 

(8) P. Se^yxoH S. J. Manuale tacordolHm^ in Knf/ua Choitfaica 
a Ifamiano olim irangUuvmt u^tper vero a Thoma Audo reoitum 
at^e (Mansili, 1882) in 8^ 

(4) Niersmber^^ La Baianee rf« Tempt. Traduction ancUnm 
reout €( eorrigh par Tboma Audo (Mfisul) in 8*. 

(6) Tofftti, Z. InttrucUon pour let miniairto ds F iff Hat. TVa- 
duit du ZaiiJt en kmffua ChaidianTU par TA, Audo (Mfiaol 
1895). 

( 6 ) KalUa et Binrut, iraduis an lanffiia Chaidiarun par 
Thomaayludo (M&sul, 1895). 

(7) BicSionnaire dalalanffm Ohaldionna, in 2 voUmee in 4^ 
gr. Vol. I, Mdsul, 1097. Tho second voinme of this very 
learned and important work, written in Syriac, is to appear this 
year.’ 

This distinguished Chaldean archbiebop is now engaged in the 
publication of several other Syriac worka 

IV. Jifdr ^ioAael 

formerly Chaldean bishop of Baglidid and Basrah (died in 1898). 
was both an excellent Arabic and Syriac scholar. Re publiehed, 
in Arable, about 70 «smrdor festival discoarses of the famous 
Nestoriao patriarch Mir Elia Abu-Hallm Ai-Hadtthi of the IS** 
century. 


' Luaac^e Oriental lAat, 8,142 aod Umy, Sapport aur U Progria 
daa Studea Svriaquea (I8M-97) iu the Aciee da OneUrne OongrU Inter¬ 
national dee OrientaHeiea. Parie, J&r, Qwlriime SeeHon (Paris, 1898j, 
pp. 1'95. 
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V. MOt £yemia Makdaii, 

at pi’esentCbaUlean bisliopof ‘Akra^ and a v^ry learned and excel* 
lent Synac eckolar, lias published a valuable Syriac gr^unoar 
nader the title TArdi mamld S<lri(liA, i. e. }tlim^Ud9fframmaif'6 
OhaldUnns, (MOsul, 1669) In 8^, and li« le prepariug some otlier 
Syriac piibllcaticna 

Among the oCbor Obaldoan bislicpe wc may raention 

VI. Mdr Jacob jSa/'Aof, 
bishop of Zaebo and Acnadlyya, and 

VII, Mar /Sieimiin', 

bishop of Diirbekr, In Meeopotantla, esjiecially known as an excel¬ 
lent Arabic scholar. 

VIII. Qaidma Mdr Siwvtd Qidmilf 

at present General Frocumtor of the CbalJean Patriarch of 
Babylon at Borne, formerly Abbot of tlie Monastery of Rabbin 
Hormusd, in All^osb, and an Intimate friend of Gnidi, Farisot, 
Grafbn, ^dJ4n, Chabet, and Sachan, who arc indebted to bim 
for SGTeral Syriac manascripts which they have pnbliebed, is one 
of the Clialdcan prieats most learned in tlie Syriac langu^e, 
bistory, and litoralQ re. He Recently published a Syriac an sodoton, 
with Italian tiaoslation, about tbo Yeatdi, i e. the devil worshipers 
of Mesopotamia, under the title Monta t^mgor, Horia diunpa- 
polo iffnoto (Romse, 1900} in IS^.^ He is publishing a largo col¬ 
lection of Syriac and Latin doenmenta concerning the relations 
between the Kestoriau and Chaldean Patriarchs and tlio Popes of 
Borne from the century down to the present time. These 
documents, taken front the private archives of tbs Vatican library 
at Rome, arc published in the well known Ecman jonroal 7/ 
Suaarion, Uiornalc di iUidi Oriontali. He possesses, further¬ 
more, a very large coHeotioo of materials for the pablicatiou of a 
work about all the Kestorian writers and tbeir works, both edited 
and unedited, known and unkoowo, or lost, wbiob be has been 
diligently gathering fortbe last twenty years in the old mouas* 
teriee and libraries of Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, and Persia. 


' Cf. Ortented^itseks LilttridHr-ZoUninQ, Uarcb 19, 1901. pp. XOl^. 
and Journal of tM ttoydl AHatic Sooiciy (April, 1901), p. 840. 
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!£. I^rdil AuSoy 

brother of the above mecitioned Mur Tboroa Audo (No. III)» aod 
at prcseist paator of tlio Cbaidoan coTomaoitj at Baarab near tlio 
Poj'sian Oulf, is the higheat native autbojity living: in Syrlao 
graratoar and loxtcograplij, Ilia kuoTvIo^lgc of tbe ancient Ian* 
goage is really aetonialiing; ho poaeoaaes a groat deal of natonal 
for several Syriac publioaiions. 

X KaSStSa Jacob, 

a yoong Chaldean priest, at present Professor of the Syriac 
JjaDguage, XiCeratni’c and Liturgy In tbe Chaldean and Domini* 
can Seminary at bldsiil, is one of tbe most learned and active 
Chaldean priests in the Ka^C. He boa ^mblisbed at JMdsul, a valu* 
able t^iac Qf'ammary and excellent SyrujC’Arabio and Arabic- 
i^rioe l^iciiouaiyy In two large volumes, and he is jireparing 
several other publioatioos among which we must mention an ele¬ 
gant Syi’iac tvanelalion of tbe jSumma ThoAogicjs and 
Fhii^ophi<» of St. Thomas of Aqniao. 

Many other Chaldean priests might be meetJoned hers, ag. 
Kad^a Pntvns KaitAla, of Toikdpb; Po^is Kaeri, of Md^ul; 
Gabriel KuHskda, of Haghdild ; StlHin Gibr&n, of MOsul; Pu^is 
Asis Hob, of Mdsul, at present in Aleppo, Syna^ Abbd Salomon, 
of Salmas, Feiala; GabridI Adda, of Earkdk, Mesopotamia, etc., 
etc. 

Special roeotioD roust be made here of tbe most able editor of 
Syriac texts of onr time, tbe 

XL Rev. 

a ChaldetM of Salmas in Persis, who has mads his home, for 
several years, in Beiginn. This learned Chaldean scholar began, 
in 1^84, to pnblish, in the most beautiful Syriac type, a great 
number of Syriac texts fortba use of the Chaldeans and Nes* 
torians of tbe East and also for European Orientalists. His pub* 
Iroalions are vary nomerous, and we give here a complsts list of 
them. 

( 1 ) SnUahairi Ohxddh^, Idiome F O^i^iah (Paris, 1880), B^. 

( 2 ) Mawutl dc on Livre d* fVfBres, doJUiditation* ot dee 
Offi^en Lungue C7tafi^nu4 (Paris, ]88C); ed., 1894.' 


’ Cf. QKen. lAUratur-^latiOrientciieche PhiloUtgi* 4, 9110. 
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(3) Pocirina CArisHoTia lingua CAaldaica idiomaiia Urmia 
Panuiit (P&ris, 1883). 

(4) 2niit<Uw CAriali nune primuni ex Latino in OAaldaicum 
idiomatie Uhnia J^rstdie iranelata a JAtulo J^edJan (PariS; 188&). 

(8) Lil>er J^alj/torum, Aoj^arum diuruamm ordinia officie 
dioini el homilUtrum vogatioHumy Chaldaic4 edidii P. Jledjan 
(Parij*, 183C). 

(8) BreviaHutn ChoMiticum. Edidit Paul Bedjau, 3 vole, in 
8* (Paris, 1886-1807.)' 

(7) Compendium OoncUiorutn OecufJunicoTam tTnd^im, 
SyrUtoe edidit P&}d Bc^ux (P&rl^ 1808). 

( 8 ) liiaioire de Joaeph,pQ^me inhdit dix Uvrea^ puhlii poitr 
lapj'e'niirefoiepar Paul-Bedjan (Paris, IBB7).—A'bwwriitf idiiion, 
reuue, corrigU, enrichU de varianUa at d*>in diaeoara eur la 
iranalalion du oorpa de Joaeph par tm autanr anonyme (Paris, 
18 & 0 .* 

(9) Ohronicon Bpriacitm a codd. nut. eniendaium ae punoHe 
vocalilma adnotatioftibuajue loenplelalitm a P. Be^om editum 
(Paris, IB90),* 

(10) Hiatoire de Mdr Jdbaluhu pa6ria}’che ei de RaAban 
^unaiililie en ianpue Syriague par P. Ba^an (Paris 1888).— 
Sd eiLjoitUe ChUtoire de troia aulrea palriarcAeay d'vn priire et de 
deiae Udguet neatoriena (Paris, 180S).* 


' Cf. Reoue dePBiehire dea IteiigUma, 9 (L838), 8X*87. 

* Cf. JAAclafee, L^. CtatraTMaTf (Leipaif, 1888), No. i, and Duval, 
Berue de IBialcira dea Beli(riona. 9 (1888), Bl 87. 

* Cf. Nfildefco, Z4larariaehea Cantralblati {Leipd^, 1891), No. 14. 

*Cf. Vao Boonaokar, ifat^oa^ 8, STOj l^aoj,BuU. Ae. Bdg., 17, 
298-48: Dural, Journal Aaiatique, r3,3. 818-64 aod s6, 118; NBUUks, 
Z4t. Ubl. 28, col. 997; Ncatla, Theol LUeraiurzeitung, 18, 491; H11- 
^feld, Z(gi;tcAr<^/ar. H’ut. TheoL 39,889; Obaboc, Atvw de POrient 
LdUn, 4,41S; Oottbail, Helraiea. 13,199. Cbabot has gi'raa a valuabla 
Fraach troDBlatiou of this linportaat S;r1ac tort with DOt«s and appoo- 
dicta uDdor tbe tcde Siatoira de Mar Jobalaha III Patriarch dea JVm- 
torterxa i,tcei-J3l7) et dtt nofea Aobbdn (\2un0, amhaaaadeur c(u roi 
Argoun en Occident traduite du Sj/riaque et annotie avee appen^ 

dices and docamente (Parts, 1895). SuppJauisntsd b? SuppUTnenl d 
Phiatcire du Har JubcUaha UI et dn moint (paunxa (Paris, 1900); cf. H. 
Eilgenfald, IVriibpilisehe Bamerkurgen anr Tai'ttho d'mdr Jt^oiaha 
patriareha wodrobOon ClBvmo (Jana, 1894). S«« ^so ZeUachrift fUr 
unat. Thectogie, 39, 884; Chabot. Raws de tOrient Latin, ic, 841 ; 
Dural, Jbvrnni aaiaiigue. sBria IS, turn V, p. 871: KbldsW, Lit. Cbl, 
3.98: LObr, Deutsefxe Literatureaitung, j8, 048 ; Brockslisaoo, ZDt&Q., 
49,897: Cbabol, Be^ CriNgue, aiiKasOe, TheeA. LiteratureHt. 9, 45. 


90 Q. Oxiaani, [1901. 

(11) AcAa Sanctorum et Mcsrtymmt \x^ t lar^ volnmoa, iti S'” 
(Pftrig, 1600-1897). ‘ 

(19) de CUarU Biaicirg gccUiiagii^ug Sdite pour la 

prgmigr/bia par B. (Parie, 1907).* 

( 18 ) Bar Hebi'aiig, ^licon sgu moralla Syriaog gdidil P. 
Bc^an (Parjfi» 1898).' 

(U) Bar ITebneua, I^orjiooonon Syriace edidis B Badjan. 
(Poris» 1898), 


XII. Joseph GhirUif 

a Chaldean priest, of Salmas, Persia (died in 1890), published the 
folloiving works in Syriac:— 

( 1 ) Thomas 4 Bompis, imitaiio ChrisU/ a Josspho ffitrisl, 
Berea-C/uddao, Chaldaice sdiS^tm (Romie, 1657). 

(2) Bsalteriuni ChcUdaicHminuewnnaiionis Chaldaioagditum 
(Roms, 1842). 

(8) Bretiarittm Chaldaicum in ueiun nationis Chaidaiea sdi- 

tum a iTb^c^Ao Oterisl (Uomc, 1885). 

(i) BlgMerUa UttffufB O/toldaiea cui acesdit eerUs pairiOFeh^ 
as’um Chaldaorum a JosepfiO OxtrUl exaraia (Roras^ IBQO). 

(6) LecUongs dogrnaiio(x dg divinioerbi incaTn<tHong (Roms, 
1656) in Syriac. 

( 0 ) Mfjnnalg sacerdotum juoAa rUum goclesia CAaldvorum 
gdituen (Roms, 1856). 

(7) Oi‘do bapsismi adttUorumJuxta rUum gcalgeUg Malai>aric(B 
G/*aldcBOrum (lioTtis, 1859). 

(8) Sex coj^/uffationee terhorum lingua Chaidaiea (Romm, 
1870). 

(9) Or do Chaldaioue ministerii saeramenlorum gua psrjlciun- 
tttr a sacerdoiibta iiaUa morgm eceUsia Jlfalabarioa (Roms, 
1846). 


* Of. Keetle. Theol LiteraiurBSilunff. 289$, Noe. 1-8: Duval. Rerue 
Critigue, zg, S64; Lit. CN. it, Kl; Baethgen, Beutsche Lileniiurzeit. 

1809; Gottbeil, Atn. Joum. of Theol i. &i : Lit. Cbl.. 14 . 449 ; 
Nestle, Thedt. Literaturzeit. $, Si $ and is, $ 1 $; Schulthess, GOa. 9 , 
685. 

* Cf. Ermoni, Bull. Criiique. $6, 889 : Z4t. CbL 25. 867 ; RTSse), Tkeol 
LUerahirzeii. ii, S98; Ind^endeni, 49. 154$; Brodcelmaim. Deutsohe 
Literaiureeiiunff, 37. 4S8. 

* Cf. Nfildeke, Lit Cbl. 37, 1101. 
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( 10 ) ,MUiaU OhaldaicO'Med<tbaricum (Rome, 16fi7). 

(U) Jfft/mnug Suncti Anil/rMitel Aw/uelini a JosepAc Guriei 
in Ohaidaicuni lliiffuum tranelatue (K«nio», 1660 ). 

( 12 ) Ordo nditiiorum ( Oittecfiumenoritm) iuseta 

ec^eeia ^faiabarica C/*alda&ru^n (Rome, 1569). 

Xlir. F. Zo«M SheWiO, 

tho wcU'knowii Arftbio »oho)nr of Boirflt, Syrift, a CbaMean of Cbo 
City of Mardin in Mceopotcuttia, wbo afterwards entered the 
Older of tho Je«uiU, editod in Araliic. aboat twenty pnbliebed 
memf'9 of the yestorian patriarch Abu Halim and a very inter* 
eating; paper eotitied Har HtU/rmxu Phamme elVUfitain 
cTuu irailb inidit mr rSme Aumairie (Bayrouth, 1899). 

Finally the following Syriac books Lava bean pablialied by 

XIV. Same Oihar Modern Chaldean Authors: 

(I) Syriao 2^rH and Second Hook. In Syriac and Malaya^ 
lim (Mannanam, 1868-1899). 

(5) TaJeea daelawiUha xoemesmilrey Syro'Cbaldaio Book of 
Praycn (Hanoanam, 1886 ). 

(8) lUcueil de CkanU Heliffieux en Lanffue ChaldUnne Vvl’ 
ffaire (lilbsul, 1896) in 8°. 

(4) Keilidva deUihmUkta daltlap ‘Anuide^ Cbureli ritual for 
tbe f QoeraJe according to tie rite of tlie Obaldeaca of Malabar in 
India, (Manoanam, 188S). 

(6) ChrestomatAia Sieryaya (Cooneman, 1874). 

(6) Classical Syriac Orammar leith Mteplanaiions in Modern 
Syriae {XJrmiAy 1890). 

(7) Sellarminus K H. Ifoetrina Christiana Hudimettia in 
vernaetdum Chaldaorum linpuam Vrmiensis ProvincUe front* 

lata (Uoms, 1881 ). 

(8) Palakoslut Abraham, Dictionary Symac and Maiayaltm 
(MaDoanam, ]893) Iq 8°. 

(9) FAdes en longue Ohald^ine viUgaire par DaoudVA}}eugU 
(M6aol, 1898). 

(10) Bucltiridion de Kahne ad usum deri Chaldai Malabariei 
edidit (5. Valiavitiil (Verapoli, 1881). 

(II) feriaU Syriacum pro dero Syro Malabarico 
(Verapoli, 1888). 

(19) Mieeale Chaldaieum iuata riium eocUsice Chaldao-Mala- 
barieta (Roioee, 1846). 


OitMoni, (2901. 

(Id) Zi^y J^4almontm bMOi VavUt 6i prtjpAcia eum 
canoni&w (Uvmite, 1841). 


APPCNDIX. 

Oq th» 8tud7 of Syriao aQ%es; th« Modern Jacobltoa and MarooiUe. 
(a) TAaJa^oMUt. 

Tho Jscobitos, ll)e descendants of tlic ancient Wostorn 
Syrians, ai‘e followers of the doctrine of Kntyclies, a'ltoee iiercsy 
was condemned At the Conncil of Clifllcedon, A. D. 451. Thoy 
live now in northern Mesopotamia, among tho Catholic Syrians 
and Chaldeans, and are jnst aa ignorant and imeducated as the 
Neslorians of Kurdistan- As far as I know, there is no aoUior or 
writer among them. 

The Western Syrians who have joined th6 Roman Catbolio 
Church undoubtedly live nnder much better conditions than 
their heterodox brother.'?; nevnrthelees the study of Syriaoamong 
them is not much cultivated. We will mention here, however, 
some of their most eminent soholars together with tbeir principal 
Syriac publications. 

One of the most distinguished modern Jacobite sohoiain wad 
the late 


XV. J/onsipie*^' Ciemens Jo»q>/t VavUt^ 
Arebbisbop of Daranscua He was hotJj an excellent Arabic and 
Syriao scholar, and his knowledge of the Syriao Jangoage, history, 
iiteiature, and liturgy was greatly admired even by tho most 
distiagnished European Syriac soholars such as Wright, N&ldeke, 
Lamy, Abbeloos, Quidi, Ceriani, eto. His principal Syriac 
publications are: 

( 2 ) £iblia &icra ix»ta Verstonem Simplic^ vulgo PthUta 
dicUtm Mont6ign6\tr i>au«d AreK9v9q*ie Syrien U Mon- 
Higneur Khuyyath AveAeyggue OAaidhn}, 8 vola (Mansili, ise?* 
1891) in 4*5 712, 681, 426 pp. 

(a) Ao&ermm 3yriacumad,fidem piwiumopsimorutncodicum 
$didii X Ifaoid (Mansili, 1877), 

(8) Breviariian riium oociesia AntiocAe/ia Sj/rorttm, 

Sgriaoe sdidU 0- Ji Bavid ArehitpUcoptis I>am<uo4nuo Syrorum 
(Mansili, 1886* 1898), >n seven vols., 4*. 

(4) Orainmairi de la Itu^giu araTnUnne *don la dixtx diaUct49 
9yriagxi4 et ehcddaigiu compart savec Paraie I'kibreu ot U 
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ixAylanien par M g)'<ifhd6ur Nqt. J)a>}id Arckeviqxu Syritn d€ 
XHifrm. (MSsnl, ^63) I toI.; S'* ed., coDsidisrabl^ enlarged, with 
an lotTeduotien and Appendix (Aldsul, 1993*8), in 9 vole. This 
grammar, written in Arabia, ie nndonbtedly tbe beat Syriac 
grammar written by a modem Syrian gramroariau. 

(^) Liara d« kclwe ed. (Mdaiil, 1891). 

(8) «oeZu«CB Syro^ChuldaiM itadiiio de principatu 

(Itonus, 1870). A vary naerul and mtcrcstiog book with 
numerous hiscortcnl notes and docnmenis. 

(7) S$rvUe tU la meuepriage ttlonUriU 8yri&n (MOsnl, 1988). 

( 8 ) /AcHonarium Syrki^wn, eoll^ctk oruHonum tl Uaik7iu>n 
qnat i» hark canauiak per toium anni decursum, axctpto J^unia 
gaadrageetmali, ah ecch»i<B ^riaaa tki'O adhiheri ioUnt (Mdanl, 
1979). 

(9) ^aiieriwn Syriacwn ixatu PechUtam ad urun» 
eacksUa AfUiochana Syrorum edideruftt Jl JMuid and J. <?. 
Sc/uihot (Uanaili, 1888 ). 

HobaeaUo written as Ambie vermon of tbe Old and Hew 
Testaments, in three volumes; an ezeeUont Arabic grammar with 
Cbreetomacby, in three volumes; a history of the Cbarob, in two 
editions; and a volume on tlic language spoken by Cbrisc, the 
langu^e spoken In Syria during the Arab invasion; a volume on 
tbe Eastern liturgies; a very interesting article on tbe Arabic 
dialect of Damascus, printed in tbe Jaumal Aaiatiqua/ aod many 
other books, the majority of which, however, are still unpablisbed. 

XVJ. Mehnam Pfnni, 

patriarch of tbe Syrians (died at Mdsol in 1897), pnbliabed Tha 
^¥adition of iha Bijriaa CAuroA ^ Aniioth poncaming tho 
Primacy and tha Prerogaiives of $t. PoUr and hk 5u«ee3<we, 
ihc Roman Fontiffa (Mdsul, 1869.) Translated into English, 
Qoder tbe Direction of the Antbor. by tbe Rev. Joseph Oaliardi 
(London, 1871). 

XVn. Ephraem Rahmdni, 

tbe present Syriac Patriarch of Antioab, ao excellent Axablo and 
Syriac schclar, has recently published two important works: 

(t) TetUiTTUnium Pomini Eostri foBU CArkti. JVuncprknttm 
odidii, ZoHno rodiiKt ft Uiustraoii Ignatiua R^hracm II 
RaMnanitpatriaroha ArUiochenua Syrorum (Mains, IB99). 

(2) Ada Sa}ic6crvm Marttp’um Quria at Shamnon<9 a TAeC’ 
philo tcripiOf nunc primxisn adidit, Zatine vortii d iUuatravii 


pMl. 


94r G. Otmani, 

Sphr<i4Tn IlHahmanipatriord^ci AntiocJiViiu ^;/rvrun\ 
(Rotas, I6&9). 


The Marookea. 

The HarontUs io Syria end Mt. Lebenoo form a brojicli of the 
Syhaii Oburohoe of tbc East Tiie etudy of tho Syriac languaj^ 
and literature woa first introduced in Europe by five loamod 
MATonitcft, vis: 


2Y71L Ahraham BeckeUefifiis, 

who published the lAngurs Syriaccs nvt Okaidaioa perbreeia 
inaiiiuHo ad fKiii07iia gtudtosoa odoleaceTiiss (Borns, ICSS) 

iu 12 ^, and the TVactatua caniiiuns cnicUogum libroruin Chaidt^ 
ormn^ tam acdcauMiieorum guam pro/unarwn of Ehedjosus of 
Soba (Roins, 16C^3), and in any other naefnl Syriao works. 

21X. Isaac SciadrenaU, 

who pubKfibed OrammaiiGa iitigms SpnaccB (Romcc, 1696). 

The two faraous Aaacmaniy vis: 

X2. los^h Simonitu AsHmani, 

tbe fantoos author of the Siblict/tcca OrientaiU and of many 
other valuable Syriac books, and 

XXL SUpJbanoi Ecodiwi Aaaemani, 
author of BiUiothaea ApoatoUcis Valicuaia Cediam MditU' 
acriptorum Cataioffua and Aeta Sanctorum Martpnm Oritu- 
(aliiem s4 OccidmtaUum^ and many other books, and finally 

XXII. B. Bairua Bencdiciua, S. Xy 

who published, in conjunction with Stephanus Bvodlus Asseraani 
(1^0. zxi), ^hrami Syr( opera omnia gvee esatani ffragee, 
i^iaca, Xatine, in teas iomot dutriduta. 

The study of Syria© among the modem Maroaites is ceriainly 
not ficurishing, and the way so gloriously opeoed by tbe six 
illuetrioas Maronitee men^oned above has unfortunately not 
been followed by tbe modem Mnroniies, who seem to be inter¬ 
ested ia the study of Amhic, in which they have made great 
strides, rather than in Syriac. Nevertheless there are still some 
accomplished and very learned Syriac scholars, among them, e. g. 
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XZIU. GaMsi Uardahi, 

who has paljlishcd the following Sjriac works : 

(1) Lih^ t/ts^uri da aria pooiiaa Syrarum ncc non de aorum 
poftarum vtiU a carminUm per P. J>. GalrrSeUm Cardahi 
Marofiitaryi 9 Lilwio (Bom^ 1876). 

( 2 ) Al * Y/ikiint mt iinfftuB el arlis nuiric<B Sy/roru$n 
tiones (luciore P. Gabriele Ciirdahi JAbaneneU, lin(fuarum Ara- 
Mca H l^iaciB in GoUeyto Vrbano Propaganda Fide 

eon (Rointo, 1880) in 8”. A second odition of thiis work is id 
pi'osa. 

(d) Medjun* Bobeneie. Paredieoe Eden, primum iSyrioo^ 
edidit el notU ArabioU inetruaii Qabriei Cardahi, vol. I (Bey¬ 
routh, 1880 ). 

(4) AbZobdb^ sea Piclionctrivm SyrthAralicitm (Beyrouth, 
1887-1801) 2 voii., in B°, pp- 820 and 701. 

(2) Sur Hebr(eue Abnl/arapiva. Eiihdbha Ehiyatnid, tea 
Xiber Cohtmba. Syrtaee eSidU Gabriel Cardahi (Rod^ 180B), 

XXIV. Jos^h Pebe, 

Maronite Arohhisbop of Beyrouth, has puhllsbed two books, ia 
Arabic, conceruiog Syiia and the Syro-Maronlto Cbnrob, viz. 

(1) ConfuMUonee eonira aeeoTlionee eacerdotie Joeeph David 
Byri (in Arabio). Laline vertU H. N. Dahdah (Geryti, 1871). 

(2) EiiabldrtkA Stlriyd (in Arabic), L e. History of Syria, ia 4 
Tols., three of which were ieeood at Beyrouth, 1898-06. 

He haa published also another book (in French) about the per¬ 
manent union of the Maroiiitea with tbe Roman CaihoUo Church, 
which was presented as a Memoir to the last Interaatiocal Coq* 
giese of Catholics, held in Rome, 1600 . 

XXV. P. Jeannie Pbtayn Darauni, 

a Marooite priest, published Carmen de Divina S^ienlia, 
auetore oeleberTimo viro Ahd/aragio Gregorio Bar Sebrceo. 
Accedvnt adnolaticme et inUrpretalionee (Koma^ 1880). 

XXVI. P. Augiislinue Scebabi, 

a Maronite monk, has published Gregorii Abulpharagii Bar 
Sebrtfi Carmina, cum ledoo (Rone, 1877). 



Omsanif Modem Ckaldeane aiUl l^Morians. [1^!. 

XXVU. &. niHo 

18 the author of Al-KiUib, scUicH gramrMiiiea et Art Me(sica 
lin^Ha Syriacc^ (Beryti, 1857). 

A coinpleto .^od detailed history of tlie Syrian Maronites baa 
been written by Isttfcln Ud- D way Li ’!• Ihdini, Fatriai’Cli 
of Antiocii^ and published in Aiabio, with notes by Buhld al* 
I?iiAi*i al*ShArtAni ([^eyrouth^ 1850). 

A great many coolesiaaticai and Uiurgioal Syriac hooka liaTo 
been pnbliabcd by Maronite authors, for the ueo of tlio Maro)ijte 
Cliurob, during tho last forty years, but it wonld require too 
moeb space to eoumerato them here. 


Tki ATohic diaUct Baghdad.— Rev. Oawih. Oubsaki, 
Jolina Hopkins Unircrwty, Baltiioore, Md. 

TiiK modern Arabic dialecte are very numoronn, hwK tbe laoet 
important ai^e those spoken in Arabia^ Syrlft, ftlesopotamla, 
Egypt, Baibaiy, and Morocco, 'i'iiat of Slesopotamia varies 
sopewLat according as it ie spoken In Baghd&d, Mdaul, Dldrbekr, 
or Mardto. I shall disonsa 1101*0 the Baghdid dialect only, ioas' 
mneh as, so far as I know, nobody has, hitherto, treated It.' 

In the present paper 1 pust oonfioe myself to some rough notes 
on tbe principal pboneUc, raorpLologioal and lexicographical 
pecoliarities, reserving a complete and systematic study of tbe 
Baghd&d dialeoc for a future pnblieation. 


1. PBONOLOOICAZ^ KOT1I8. 

ProauaclaUoii of Oonniuata. 

(1) Tlie distinctioo betveen <> and \j9 and Jb^ ic4 and ^ is 
not maintained, and ^ and are pronounced as ^ and 
w; e. g. duhab instead of po2cf, instead of 

iAAi siiotr, and t&b instead of dcih; while in Bgypt 
and Syria t>, ^ and ^ are always proneuoced rcapeotively 
as 8, 8y and 9 : 

(«) ^ is pronounced J, not g as in Egypt, e. g. J—j—^ JiM 
‘mountuo,''camol.’ 

(3) p is pronounced as a guttural rasgA= g, both by the 

Christians and Jews, e. g. ilAAa, instead of 


‘ While tbe modem Arabic dialecw of Egypt* Barbary, Tunis, 
Uorocoo, Axabia. Syria, and Dapaecus bave bean caTefully stadied and 
discussed by scholars like Spitla, Berggrsm, Wabrpuod, Cameron, 
Hartmann, Vollete, Piaai, Nallino, Caossin de Perceval, Hcaeelgceur 
Clemens T. David, Syrian Archbishop of Damascus, Huart, Sodn, 
Meakio, Wiockler fj. L. W.j, Probst. Spiro, and Stumme, that of BH;h- 
ddd seeme to hare attracted but little altaatioo. Sewruao, In bis 
Handbook o/Modum Arabic (London, 1666 ), makes some references to 
this dialect, but bis rsmarks are vague, confused, and often incorrect. 




&. Oussani^ 


ffTsaty ponugranats^' vbilo tlie Arabs and 

Bedouins in and aroQDd Baglidftd always pronounce (be ^ oor- 
t^tly.* 

(i) In some cases ^ and J arc intcrcbanged, e. g. Ingresi for 
SuglUhman, ginfir for c^wtl, and iltdba^ for 

tc le con/ui^d, ind soHffU for > or belter 

cAotn.* 

(5) ^ is pionoancod d, i. e. like the Eiigbsb ch In c/iain^ e. g. 

6aS> for w*-i.S ^doffy Ctdib for ffe, dd3a<f for /»©sr.' 

(6) o IS prouonneed as ^ in Englisli gam6y e. g. Uiglag for 
iiork, gd'ad for (Xai to »is doten, gdm for ^ to ecc. 

We 6 nd the same change in tbo Babylonian ouneiform iDSorlp* 
tioas, whore words Hke qagqaS^t, ‘head,’ qdiu ‘band,’ qaqqaru 
‘groond/ qardv. ‘strong/ appear as gagaduy gdiUy gogaru, and 


(7) In soine oases the ijf is prononnoed 1. e. English// e. g. 
tbe proper name ddsitn for Jddar far fatOy jaiib for 
ntar; but ua is never pronoQoced at Baghdad as Aamso, 
as in Syria ^ they never say *dlid for heart, 'aaih for 
tuar, ‘Okt for JL» As said.' 


(8) (j->and are often interchanged aooordlng to tbe well 
known rule of the ArabsoUtjly li^l 

' Ct Wrigbt, Arabic Chwnmar, 9* edition, vol. r, p 6, q. *, where 
Be Ooeje ststes that ^ la sometiDce replaced hy^ as in tbe Yemenite 
A ffiudddr for r end often in iiSS. See also Beitr, gur 

Asegnclogie, s, B69, J. 4. 

* Cf. Frees Delibsach, ^h^siotegie ttnd Jtfttsik in ihrer Bedeutung fUr 
die 0rammatik btsondert die k^rSisehe {Leipsig^ 1908), p, 12, 

* According tc Dr. Uorite. the Director of tbe ELedlviel Irtbrer; at 

Cairo, the name teryirK ie not derived from chain, but 

cattle; see AvegrabtmgeTi in ilsndschiWi (HiWieiltmgeH 

ous den Orientaiiechen Sammlungen, Kbnigl Meeeun su Birlin, Heft 
xi, Berlba, 1898), p. 61. n. 1. 

* Coatieet Wetsstein, SpracfUi^iet out den Zdltagem der tgrieohtn 
Wflrfe(Leiptit, 1808), pp, »ff, 

»Cf. Haupt, ASET. (Leip^, 1881), p. 108ff.; DellUscb. Assyr. Cram, 
mar, |43. 

* Contrest Wetzateio, 1. c. p lOD, 

' Cf. Edgar P, AIUq, On the Semitie Sms>ha4ic Cbnsonaatsin vol. 14 
of this J<ntsmaX, p. cxi. 
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l 4 j«>J^ vrv.iA' I f ^ , i. e. vihort^CT ^ <sxd , 

y- ant^ » \j* ^1 tT L^ tfonitf f/o« flrs at Udortg 

to pronowiec oSt/ier y- r ^, e. g. for rwisr (for 


drawmgatraight linos) for he foil, for ^k*** 

roo/.* ^ ^ 

(0) Fiu.tlly, owing to the great number of Turkish, PersiaD, 
and Euro]>ean wor<l8 introduced into the Baghd^ul dialect, there 
aic three new consonants which do ootexiat in olasslcal Arabic, 


via. ^ = d,* y =p and \iJ e- g. ddf * open field, 

poefa ‘post office,’ and <1)fftifnntg ‘cuatooi kooee.’* All theae 
phonetic pecultaiities apply, of coarse, only to the spoken Ian* 
gtUkge; in reading the Koran and the classical authors both 
Cbristiaos and Jews as well as Mohammedans pronounce the coo- 
sonants more correctly than is customary in Egypt and Syria. 

With respect to the aocerU, it may he noted that the Jews of 
B^hdud have a tendency to put tlic accent on the last syllable, 
as in Hebrew, but this is not done by the CLristiane and the 
Mohanimedana 


Sreppleg of Ooosoouita 

The Donation baa disappeared in the dialect of Baghdad just as 
in the other modem Arabia dialects. It is howef er, pi’oaerved in 
a few adverbs, e. g. | Joj never, L*Sli> alms/e, and in the old salo* 
tation in Egypt and in Syria adverbial 

forms with nhnation are mucli more immerous- 
The final of the claawcal Arabic in the 2 pera. fetn. MCg. and 
ia 2 pera. masc. plan of the imperfect, on the other Uaod, la pre- 

* Pot tbia partial aaamilation «f. Haopt, DU snmeriseben 

peaetee (Leipsig, 18TO}, p. 78, below j SebraUa, i, S8L: BtUrAge xur 
Aesgnologie i, 8-12, n. 97; Critical Kotes on Proverbs (in Tbe Pofy- 
tfhroine BtbU). p. 65,1,89; see also NOldeke, KvrxgefaeM Syrhclu Gmm- 
ntaiik ’ (Leip^. 1B98), § 98. 

* Of. above, (5). 

* In ffiodera Arabic wriCu^ Che souoda C, p, g. are represeoted rsapec- 

A 

Cively by the Persian and Tarkish letters, ^ • y > ^ * 
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aerred io the di&Ieoc of Baghdad, vbile in Egvpt and Sjria chi» 
Urminaiion Iiaa altogothor disappeared. 

L)Hial ^ is tuii&Uj dropped, e. g. inr4d for 

*m\l4h, poii9ssicn9y J—orovn, ^1^1 ^a*nrQd, maia- 

PoBtvocaiio ? often quioacos lo a preceding elioit vowel, m 

iOkily for tfAi’i ‘ wolf,’ and ‘ lie eat*-’ 

Tlie imperaiive bas no prothotio os io olessical Arabic 
{iqiul) but is simply qtul, ahrrib for Uhruh 'drink,* as in 
Hebrew and Syriac. 

Final a is often dropped, e. g. mdra for foidiu^ 
•prayer,’ aod 8^*1 tmw'aftp* ‘woman,’ 

In tlie form K Jjl ^ and I LLuti ibe 8 sa often changed into 
and e. g. m4kial4, hasini^ karfmi for 

}n4dr<ual ‘school,’ jl.*— m&kUihai ‘library,’ ItU^^ 
katiTuU ‘beantiful,’ karimat ‘geoerooe;’ in otbej' words, 
however, of the same type the Hnal a is preserved, e. g. 
ma^‘a ‘printing office,’ niog^ra ‘cemetery,’ ma$' 

iara ‘mlor ’ (for drawing straight lines). 

The 9 in tiie verbal snffix of the d pers. sing, and plur, masc. 
and fern, is elided, and for a«<U> qdMlahu ‘he Las killed him,’ 
I 4 JJ 3 qdtalafid ‘be has killed her,’ qdttUa/^um ‘he has 

killed them, ^ I vs qaiaiahunna ‘he bas killed them ’ (fcm.) we 
find qaldlut qai^lOy qatdbtm and qaidlxm,* 

Oiber Ooasoea&tiJ Ohuig^M. 

In the nomea aq^fUis of the verbs medle ^ aod the Aamea is 
changed into f, e. g. qd^im mdjtj, for q4'tm ‘ateoding,’ and 
rnffitf ‘dying.** 

I'be final hamza of the word *Le ioa£er is also obaoged into i: 
md}, os in Etbiopio rndj, pi, 

< Of. Hdideke, Syr. &rain.*, §93. 

* Of. Heb. V3Kfor ; Nfildeke, Syr. Or.M88. 

* Cf. Eaupt, Dtr Matbvocal v ^ssjmsehen in ZeiUehrift/Hr AAtyr- 
iol^, 2 . 976. 

* Is Hebrew Q'O doe to epeoCheaia of the Ssal i in Che old 

plnral form mdnl Cf. Critical Notes on Isaiah (in Tht PolyGtrome 
S<bUf, p. 157,1.19. 
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Towels. 

lu the Ar&bic wiitini^ only three vowels are expreseed, vis. a,f, 

}< or <3, f»«, e. g. 'iU.^ • In the 

Baghdad dlftleot, liowevci’, as well as in all the other modem 
Arabic dislecw wu find Unco edditioDal vowela, via, C represent¬ 
ing a modificeUon of v or of a diphtliongsl <%{// 9 for I or aj or fl» 
and finally shoit a similar to the s In tho KnglUK word ycmrak 

(1) The oliango of <3 to S in the modern Arabic dialoote, the 

so-oalled »JUI, is well known.’ For instanco: the words JLa^^ 
wwn, ij<-b pcopUy motquCy w‘lur, are pvononuced ic 

r^JSl, tid9,J9mi', kHib. 

(2) The preformalivee of toe Ini perfects < aod u in the first form 

of the verb are pronounced with an i vowel, e. g- ii^cU for 
iagtiil; in the derived conjugatione an € vowel is pronounced 
e g. i'£tU(ily iiqtU for jugaUU, iuqiU. This, however, is probably 
DOl a phonetic change but the survival of a by •form; see Mr. 
Blake’s remarks on tho vowels of the preformativos iu bis paper 
on TAs XfUcrnol in Semitic-* 

(S) In certun nouns we find an a, like tboein tlio BngUsii 
word carpet, instead of u in classical Arabic, e. g. »)SsAmesA,/«f* 
Z&f, be»tiin,pci^ instead of yWM mu^nul ‘aprioot,’ 
ful ‘papper,’ bust (In ‘garden,* ^;)UaL.» fi}tltdn ‘sultan.* In 

these caeca wchave, of course, no phonetic ohange but diSviVut 
formations; cf. Hebrew Arabic tubdn; Aramaic 

Arab, This change ie peculiar to the Baghdad dialeoL 

The Imdk referred to under (1) occurs also in Syria, o. g. bib 
•gate,’book, for M5, A*<db/ and the pronunoiaiioii ol the 
preformatives of the imperfeot with i iusiead of a or u is fonnd 
both Id Syria and Egypt 

(4) The long vowels f and ti often become I and d, a g. mat&i, 
‘ar^d, boUSA for meion; also 

‘aj^ggh, n<iq4s, m^eSg/t, for sparrea, <_r^b beB. 

brclun. in Egypt and Syria the vowels 5 and C are prewsrved. 


• Ot. QrOnert, Vb«r dUImOla CVietms, 1876), and Haupt, The As^rian 
E-wrwi (Baltimore, 1B87), p. 18. 

* Compare gi ro BsitrSge zur Aesgriotogis, x, 17, n. 20. 
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The I and d of tlio Baghd&d dialect, in the cases mentioned 
above, is no donbt dne to the influence of the adjacent con* 
sonants/ 

(6) TTnacceoted short voirela arc often syncopated, c. g. 55^^^ 
‘on tny head,’ becomes bra'at/ libaiti ‘to my 

house,’ becomeB ib&i. In the same way the vowel of the pre- 
formatives of iho inaperfeot is often dropped if tho first stem 
oonsonanc of the verb is followed by a vowel, e. g. tfdiit, 
nbdrik for > tu/ialH ‘ihoii praywt,’ and 

uvbarilM ‘w© bless j’ so, too, in tho preformative |« of the 
partiwples, & g. mq 4 Stii, m<?d»ris, for JXm niuqdtHlW^ 

‘murderer,’ muJdrriaW ‘instructor,’ and mu‘aUimu'* 

' teacher/ We find the same elision, e. g., in the forms , 

fjyMi, and hJUi, for insUnce ftptfn, fimtr,^aa, f^at for 

htp/ln ‘ horse,’ Aomfr ‘asses,’ y'-y-U /iiliU ‘money,’ 
and ‘hen/ 

(0) In the pinral of the nomen agantU the second stem oonao* 
nant ia often syncopated, e. g. lidthin, ma'dltnUt for 

katibiln ‘writers/ ^ musJimiiu ‘Mosulmans,’ and 

mu'aUimdn ‘teachers.” The same ayiicope takes place 
in the dixal form/ 

^ 7 ) The same elision oocars after the second stem consonant of 
the 8 pers, sing. fern, and 8 pers. mwe- plur. of the perfect, e. g. 
ribait, himit, Hbau^ A'anu for idbiaat ‘she dressed/ 

_^yT- AazSfuU ‘sbe was grieved/ labtad ‘they dressed,’ and 
‘they wero grieved.” 

(s) In the same way short voweis are dropped at ibe end, e. g. 
the final vowel of the termination of the S pers, sing. maso. of the 

' Cf. HOldeke, fi^r. Grant.* g 48. 

* We find the same elision even in ABS7riaa, e. g. dSbu • dweUiog' for 
({dlfbu, idikt ‘third’ toridliiu. Cf. lieliUsch, Aaajff. Grammar, §87. 

> ]ji the dialect of Bagbdid as w^I as In ah the other modern Arabic 
dialect, tJie dnal aod plural forms of the participlee are preserved only 
in their genitive case ^ as in Syriac and Sebrew, the nominative case has 
altogather disappeared, e. g. lostead of 

^yeJLa and , IcdibM, and mdorsln for Che 

old dual forms ^L^La and 

* Cf. DiUmann, Gram,’ ^ 87,76, 
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peifect (e. g, IhUly Jizint for labuta ‘ thou didst dress,* 

^zinta ‘thou wast grieved*)’ or the overlapping vowels 
of the imperfeot (e. g. td/aan, dlbodf dhstan for tdhztmu 
‘thou art sad,' lUbasu ‘1 drci»,* dhumn ‘1 am sad*); 

or the hual vowel of the possessive xiifBx of the second person 

(a.g. l6Alhak,fsr>iah Tor IniUnAa ‘tlij dog,' . yfismvka 

‘thy body*).* 

Owing to tills apocope of tho final vowel the ti per.s. feis. sing, 
of the perf. cao be distinguished frora the 2 pers. masc. sing, only 
by the accent: in the 3 pers. fem. sing, the accent Is on the first 
syllable, wliile !n the 2 peis. masc. sing, the aooent Is ou tlie 
second syllable, e. g. Al/a gdtakt^ hSla dhalot for ht{a 

qdtakit ‘she baa killed’ and ^ hi{a dkalai ‘she has 

eateo,’ and dnta qaidUt, dnta akdUt for oof dftfa qatdlUi 
‘thou bast killed' and oof dnta akdlta ‘thou bae eaten." 

(9) In the forms qatly qltl, f/uti, an auxiliary vowel is inaurted 
in the second syllable just as in tho coiTCspondhig Hobiew ik:fO’ 
late foiiDB, c. g. itimie for iams ‘sun/M»iC for o^ 

‘ danghtcr j’ qddU for |j-4)o yi«& ‘ holiness.' * The oiiginal form, 
however, jf j)jeaorvod before sudlxcs, just as in Hebrew '3*70, 

nap and ♦ani'j 

ContraMloo of Oiphlbosp. 

The diphthongs at and a^f of the olasslcal Arabic are always 
pronounced I and d, e. g. (dm, zSi, md/, /idi, bU for 
*day,’ oi^ ta^ ‘olive oil,' o>^ mat/S * death,' ‘court* 

yard/ ovo bait ‘ liouae.* So also in the termination of the dual, 
e. g. Bahrdri, for & jadrafu 'two months,' and 

'two books/ as the ‘plural of the genitive" Is 

^ Cf. Stnmae, Oramrn. dec T^tnisischen Arabizolu (Leipzig, 1690). p. 7. 

* For this apocope of final short vowels, cf. Noldeke. Syr. Gram.* 150. 

•Cf. Heb. ryy^^=bfirakat. Similarly we have in Syriac qttidifis 

qdialat and qtait^sqaidlta. 

‘ In Assyrinn the characleristae vowel of tbs first syllable is repeated 
In the construct state of the forots qatl, qiU. gufl: qaial, giftZ, 2vtui. 
Cf. Haupt in Beitr&gt zur oftsyrizciicn ^OfiCtlngea, 1689), p. 

69, n. 8. 

• Cf. above, p. 108, n. 8. 

TOL, VVTT . 8 
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jxsid, 0 . g. h‘ntn iosUad of 9ont; this temination In oan, 
of ooursc, DoC be explainod as ItnOie of thooomioadvo ending -dn 
in oUsioal Arabic- We find tUis 9 for aj alw in the Terba t^rtUe 
e. g, raniOtu for roinoilw ‘I ibrow-* 

Contraction of the diplithonge obtadnH also in ihe other Arabic 
dialects, but in none of them is It so general and ooneistent as in the 
dialect of B^hdftd.* I have often heard Kgyptiana and Syrians 
pronotutce 9tc., but the natives 

of Baghdad always contract the diphthongs In the dialect of 
sjla^ ZaiU in Korthern Syria, on (he other hand, tlie diphthongs 
are eonsiantly preserved as in classical Arabic. 

2. Morphological KotM. 

One of the most striking pccnliaritiee of the Arabic dialect of 
Bagbdfid is the suffiK nd instead of hA in many oases, e. g. y^y^S 
for %yA\ abiXhu ‘his father,’ y^y^^ azCnA for 5^1 oaniAi# 
*bis brother,* 'aUn-a for *aiapii ‘upon him,*y^ ^7»ir2 

for aw Mhi ‘in him;' ^ mirwH for msnAu ‘from himj’ 
y^i> Mnia for y» J a/i'w fcf’l" Atlyo * wjjat is itf’ Also in 
the following forms of the verb: y^yiS ^ quiai^nA for axUy 
go4(fffuAu ‘I killed him,* yUJUs qatoinOatA for bLlL^ qaialnihu 
‘we killed him,’ y,yLUj qataUM for ffafa^tAi* or sxJjiS 

qaia/iiAi ‘cbou (fern.) didst kill him,’ yj J ^ qaiallifiu for 
iy^xlxjf qcaaitumOAu 'yon killed him,’ qataJUn^ for 

s^XiJ gataiahii ‘they killed him,*y.i,.Ua.X taqiilbiti for 
Utqlulfki* ‘thou (fern.) wilt kill him,* yyXxxJ tiqtiUlnil for 

’ la the same way the diphthongs end of appear as 2 aud C in 
iMyrian : but the Hebrew name rendered at the time of 

Tlglathpileser III. (746-727) by Aus^, and at tbs time of Assurbaoipal 
( 6 S 8 ^ 2 I) the sheik of the Eedarei?es Is called JZdfe* and Jayta'u, i. 
probably, and (ef. iX^, j ** ^ 

Hanpt, £^n<rfech< Faniligngtsetze (Lapeig, 1979), p. 81, n. 1: t^ber den 
Baibvoeal v ^ Assyrise/uR, in Zeitnhrift /Sr AstyrielCfrie, s, 801 ■, 
BettrOqt xur Attyriologie, i, 170, 296. 

* See Wright-d© Ooeje*, vol. x, 1186, c; cf. Heb. . 9^* 

* For the survival of the by-form hi fnetfsil of hu in this case see 
Crii Notes on Judges (in Z7ee Polgohrome p. 06,1. S8. 
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laqixdUhu 'you w:ll kill bim^’ y^yfjijL> iiqtilihill for 
a^yJuLgj iagltiinhu 'they will kill him,’ and finally tUe 2 pers. 
phir. of tho Iroporative, e. g. fftrihlutl for 

‘kill ya liim,^ and tho i pore. ain^. fem. for 

‘kill thou (fem.) Iurl’ Profgaaor ECanpt comi>are 8 thia 
y with the suffix In Ilch. Ac is >iO<» Ae is stiU, 

Ac U,‘ Tliia nfi may bo buud on tlio analogy of the eufSx nf 
which wo hod in A lUiniber of caaos Instead of the posseaaivo auf* 
fix A «• S' > of. Arabic iwianSt for inni, 

IdAinnani for UAinnf, ioisemt for laxst, etc., and 

the modem Arabic forme ^ 5 ^ and , 5 ^ b^i for ^ and 
^ Tbie ntia eridently iden^oal with the rerbal snffix of the 
firet person.' BrockelioanD thinks that the sxifiix 'kj In ie 

identical with the particle (j1 anna (lit it is not tAoi Ae); bnc 
this view is improbable. In Assy nan, the verbal suffix appears 
not only as nS, but also, especially after a preceding a, ^ onnf, 
mnff 0 . g. ii^'inni'tnd iiMciibA'innS 'they took cao, and caused 
me to dwell* (In 1. 305 of the Conciforra Account of tlie 0clug:e). 
This shows tliai tbo verbal suffix nt is shortened from annf, intd, 

e. Heb.fJdn + 

Clermont'Gsimeau, on the other hand, thinks tbat tins n<i of 
the Arabic dialect of Baghdad cannot be an eophaUc J, nor an ele* 
meot belonging to the preceding word; it must be therefore, be 
concludes, regarded as an integral part of the suffix itself, which, 
at an early time, may have been both nd and hXk According to 
Clermont-Gannaau this hypcthasls Is made more probable by the 
fact that ill Phmnician we have both on* and D5"M»uffixes of 
the 5 pers, maac. plnr.‘ and if Di“ Ifl the plural suffix, we may 

< So we must point instead of the traditional 1)1^); cf* Critical llotes 

on Numbers (in The Pdgehreme Bible), p. 57» 1. 97: Sade, § 970, b i 
firockelmann in ZA. 14 , 947. 

* Cf. GeeeoiuB-Kautsecb’s Eebrsw (Tfonmor, 1108, d. 

* Contrast Qe$eDlua*Eautseob, § 100; Brookelmairn, ZeitsArift fUr 
AcsgrioXogic, 14 ^ 947. 

* Cf. SebrMar, i>i« pMniAseM Sprcche (Balle, 1888), 1 57 (p. 159) 1 
lidsbareVh flondbwA der nordsemif. Bpigi^hik. {Wennar. 19W), p. 
888 . 
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Adsame tbal waa the singular suflix, which is precisely the snf* 
preserved in the medern Arabic dialect of Bt^hd^.' 

In the two words wt feuho' and ^ irn^er, (he suffix of the 1 . 
perfl. sing, roaso, appears as {»: ( 5 ^^! aasSl^ and 
Instead of ^1 abX and a^. Tbis suffix ‘it nay be a loodifi* 
oatioD of the original form ‘ia (cf. A^syr. abH^Oy aaG’a for abftiay 
inftuenced by tho ordlnaiy foriu of the snfBxof the firut 
person-f,jast « Heb. ^ kiiUdy instead of and 

/instead of andkit, were influenced by the t of 

Aepeciai pecaliarity of the Baghddd dialect ie tho uso of the 
two words akn ‘there is,’ and mdkfi ‘there ie not,’ 
correspondiug to ^ and |j 2 i^L« in the modum Arabic dialect of 
EgypL Therefore Baghdad is called the ‘ Band of Ahi and 
MQM^ as Kgypt is called the land of MA/lih. The forme 
and are pi'obably derived from eome form of the verb . 
Xo U. 

Proper Names. 

To tbe Baghdad dialect there exists a special noioioal form ueed 
exclusively for proper names, which, in the other Arabic dialects, 

con Will tho name of God iJJ!. This form is /it'* AH which 


' The following explanataoa has been suggested by Hr. Blake, of the 
Oriental Seminary of the Johns Hophbu tToiverHity. Tbe form xAe 
minhv 'from him’ of theclaaeical language appears in the dialect of 
Begbd&d ae ninnib the A of tbe sufiz being assimilated to the preoed* 
iog coaeonant, just as In the Hebrew form ‘)n'7Cfip ‘she 

killed him,’ for T'tdfdtAA The nH oi this form minn& came 

to be regarded as tbe suffix of the third person masculine, and was 
extended by analogy to other prepositioos; e. g. ‘oUnA 'upon him,’ 
Mull * in himJuet as the# of Hebrew aod was extended to 
other prepoeliioae like • wiiere originally it bad no place. It 

wee Chen still further extended to those verbal forms which end in a 
long vowel (the only exception being tbe form of tbe 9, pi. perf. with 
suffix ^falkun*nil, which might, however, bs explained as derived 


from tbe feminine form rather than from tbe ausculiae 

I^XXxe), and to tbe nouns oh 'father/ and ^ ax ‘brother/ which 
have at least a long vowel before tbe poeeessive suffixes, a g. 
obd-k * thy father,’ owtUul' onr brother.' 

* Cf. Haupt, <$untensch« ^niffouffesetss (Leipzig, 1870), p. 68 ; SCade, 
1179, a, o. 8 . 
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does uot occur in Clascal Ar&bio. Instead of aJJI y.<ci iVapru^ 
Idhi (Help of God), ^uhruUdhi (Regard of God), 

xJJI RizquOOhi (Gift of God), aJJ! tU* 'AUbtUdhi (Ser¬ 
vant of God) wo find \S)y^ y<iiip(triy S<tkk(^ ^5); 

JiagsC^t and ^AblrCdi. Kven tlie throe (lebrew names, 

MicLac), Gabriel, aod llap)iael appear 

in the dialect of Bagliddd aa 3/uzz^^f, JtAhOrX 

thus aboving tho i&finenoe of analogy. It is used 
alao for the femiDioe name aUloU FQivm^ which appears as 
JU^lai BhepCntt' 

Tills form ^ aooerding to Professor Hanpt, a ni»b$h 
derived from the inUoslre adjocllTO form e. g. 

qaii<Xm 'everlaating,* eaiSfZA‘aU-glorioua,’ qaddAi 

‘most holy.** A oaroo like \S)y^ ^ denominadve 

derived from au intensive by-form of so that it 

would mean Behngbxg to the Great Seiper, and from an 

intonaiTO by-form of ao that it lueana Belonging to the 

Great J?eioardcr. Several of these names are, of ooarae, cothiDg 
but analo^cal formations. 

For the nomina vniiaiie the form iXni of liie olassleal Arabic 
ia never used, bat the form /a'ldie or 

which seems to be a diminutive of the form Abu, e. g. ,^Us£ 
najmdii *8tar, blase,* tahmd^ 'piece of meat,* 

xibzdif *Ajwoe of bread,’ Ji&ndji ‘a piece of cheese,* for 

and AL^. The classical forms of these 
nomina wiiiaHe are preserved in the modern Arabic dialeute of 
Syria and Egypt. 

a. LBZlOOaRAratOAL H0TB3. 

Froaeuas, Adverbs, aad Prepositioaj. 

I append here a list of the forms of the priaoipal prosouos, 
adverbs, and prepositions nsod in the Arsbio dialect of Baghdad 
with the corresponding forms in tbe other Arabic dialects. 


> In oortb Aforocco Fattdi: of. BeiMlge sur Aetgriohgie, 3, Mt. 

* Cf. Wright-de Ooeje, s, 12^ A, §S8d, aed KdJdeke, Sgr. Cfrtm.*, §119. 
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Baghdad, 

honiki 

4 kJyi^ hadkdlik 
jjB jMdh^U 
hcdl6ni 


= \JJ^ hand 'her«.’ 

— 4i)LiJB hundka ‘thdi'a/ 

= apia ‘ whew ?* 

s Mika ‘Chose.’ 

B M'Mi ‘these.’ 

Bj.^^ ^1^ hdd/idliam<i * to-day.’ 


s ha ^ 

/lOifSnU S 

A«ZTn?7C s 
AdmmSn^ s 
ISS = 

or txildS or s 

y ^y y* mbdffhir s= 

ffld Adn = 
Sffdqit 

J^ C a j L 

^\yfi <audfi* 

»dua 
'y^J<^9<i 
^ hdrva 
yi~& fund 

IMnt2 


hddhd ‘this.’ 

y» U^ huna Ml*a ‘ here it is.’ 

L^l * also.’ 

L^l ai^ ‘ also.’ 

^SU iCaiii Safi^ ‘why.’ 

^ ^ Hid laff' ‘witbont 

pay, for nothing.’ 
iranna ‘ because.’ 

J4I5 7a/??‘little.* 


llSb ‘always.’ 

hiUa^ ‘immediately.’ 
{ 1*19 hanfa^^ ‘prosit I’ 

9 auHi^<^ ‘together.’ 
ddaiid" ‘insido.’ 


B ‘outside.’ 

aifu iafi'^ Af2va ‘what 
is it?’ 

s sjua md'ahti ‘ with him.’ 
s » AfAi {or aJ Le) 

‘ what is the matter with him ?’ 


* however.' 

— 1^ /f <»}^» pdS’it’' ‘when ?* 



‘ Ot. Taieotc Wiiliame’ article on the spokes Arabic of hiorth Uorocco 
in the Beitrdpe eur A$tjfria{ogie, 3, n. *. 

’ Qt. below, p. no. 

* Tbe direiauCite of *■. 

‘Blur, of iUiLc 'dfii$ • bealtb/ which isuMd la sorth Uorocoo for 
^L) jtre; of. SeiMigexur Au^ridogU, s, p. CfT?, 1. 1& 

‘ 1. e. LI 4 ^. Bor VondAu. i. e. iuajf 4 + rO, iostead 

of ftit (cf. above, p 104), of. Wrigbc-de GoejV, z, 84, D. 
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VOCABULARY. 

For«4ii Words. 

Th« vooabulary of the dialcot of Bagbdlld has been eoricbed 
by a great many Syriac, TurkisL, Poiaiao, and European vorda 
Of the words borrowed from tbu Synao we may mention 

foci tk6 tlcor^ from » 

0U9 fiom 

to iDOih tko hand, from 

b», A £0 draw tho noardy from ^ ft v> * 

yiJb to dootroy, from ' 

lo i*wfr«a, from > • 

AJso tbe form for nomina agenlit as in buainou 

man, eto., seems to be dne to tbe inflaence of tUe Syriao.* 

Finally all the words relating to tbe Obrietiao religion appear 
to be borrowed from the Syriac jnst as in tbs other Arabic dia¬ 
lects,* e. g, iaimidh ‘stodent* or 'disciple,’ iammds, 

‘ministerial assistant at tbe altar,’yew or jaaefs, 

‘priest,’ *>14^ ‘m< 3 <f ‘baptism,’ kdMn ‘priest,’* IT Adrtlc 


' From this word we have the name for the inOated skms 

put under rafts (kdek* = Syriac \'\\n or 1^^ kaOcA or fe*faAM). Tbs 
anc ie nt Aesyri&u name for these inflated ablna was sjobSC; ct- CriC. 
Notes on Bsekiel (in The i^ychroms Ftble), p. 66,1.16. 

* Gf. for TerbCrlt. Notes on Proverbs (in Tfu PolyohraiM Fible), p. 
86, i. 49. 

* Is the last four stems tbe identitj of tbs sibilant shows that these 
stems are oot genuine Arabic words; otherwise we should expect a ^JM 
for ; ci. Haupt. Suner. Faniliengeiette <Lsipeig, 1679), p. SO, n. 8; 
ZJM(3., ^ 4 ,769, n. S ^ Beitr. eur assyr. Zautlehrt CGdttmgea. 1986). p. 
JOI, i 7 ; Frinkel, Arom. Fr^ndteMar m Arab. (Leyden, 1886), p- mv. 

«Cf. N61deke, (Trom.S g L07, end Barth, Nbminaf-bOhmtr, § 188, 
16. 

<So also in Etbiopic, e. g. ^sCs * priest/ plui. gasd^lsf, haimdndf 
‘ faith / etc., etc.; cf. PrIXorius, .<lehtop. Or. (Earlsruhe. 1886), p. 1, b. ■; 
see alM Fr&nkel, Aram. IVmdtoSrUr »n Arab., pp. 876 fl. 

* Tbe genuine Arabic means «err, soofhsoyer, of. Wellbauseii, 

Bests orob. Heidsnt^ums*, pp. 164,148. 
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^preAcher^’' mdSha 'extreme unction/* 

‘bell/ etc.—from or U-^, 

f'f «h* ’»»» «« V'S 

i'lep, i/-i m tSf. (or or 1 ^^), Uo^. 

From the Fenien end Turhieh isnguagee ve may mention the 
few following wocde 

po^A ‘goonino, in good condition * 

Aa£i;f‘perhap&* 

A 

Hirflff ‘defeolive.* 

1^.^-Lg halMi ‘neeeeeanly, ot course.* 
hamm ‘also.* 
jetfdJ‘slowly.* 

'policeman.*' 
poor horse.* 

‘curtain.* 
p^VAr 'napkin.* 
dd^‘open deld.’ 

A 

‘gun.* 

8 ^^ ‘fmice.’ 

eenp&i ‘rich man.* 
and some 200 other words. 

Among the loan*words borrowed from European languages ve 
may men^OQ: 

hutiUy from boiAt. 
ffl&it, from gloat. 

yi* mH, from Lat. manta, ‘dining table.* 
aJ^Lb tOifla, from lul. tavola ‘ table.* 


' Aram. Dan. 3 ,4 •, of. Greek 

• • t 

* The ^ shows here that the word la borrowed from Aramaic. The 
genuine AraUo form of thU stem has a ^; cf. above, p. 102, n. 0. and 
Grit Kotee on Nombers (in Tht Pott/eJirama Biblt), p. 62,1.26. 

' Oavotty \jJya oi^inallj archer. 
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JuLS aA iafqa, from French *hal.’ 

loc<uiAa, from leal. loMnda. 

from Ital. oa|)or0'stoamer.' 

&Ll$' c^&la, from Italian capp^lia ‘eliapel.’ 

(om^o, from Italian berr^a ‘cap.’ 
nwghilsa, from tn^gasin, which is, of ooiirsa, oiigioallj a 
genuine Arabic word, mdxmn, plnr. 

max^in ‘ atorehonse,’ from a^umulaUf to 

4tor6 tip. 

Fiuallf we append a list of some other words commonly used 
in Baghdad : 

Mf* to see.* 
baya^' to look.' 
r^A ‘to go away * 
wl^ jab ‘to bring here or in.’ 


‘ to be sick.’ 

JLaj ta‘(U ‘ 00 roe here !' 
ingUi* ‘get away!' 
pdla* ‘to go out* 
oL? A(2g‘to atoal.' 

‘to make.’ 

^Odda ‘to bring away.’ 
addda ‘to oloae.’ 
zmdl ‘ass.' 

\jbyh pAdreuf‘thiog.’ 

;Uai^ xKttdr ‘goest’ 

‘oTC; ‘ old ’ (of things). 

^t*Skeurilfi/ra ‘to breakfast.’ 

adiU * hoatler,’ from the Aramaio or Hebrew word 
for Aof«, Ujm (Aasyr. sfni), DID. 
mbfha ‘ to*morrow.’ 
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‘Mne’ s^*L«, i. e. tb« color of t)re v&ter; 
the woi^d dsf-ag for Sfuo ie aoTor ased in 
B&gbd&d> 

L&Lse /t4ia s ixiqarai ‘cow.* 

iSyX^ Itati^qa 

xdiim ‘Doee.* 

^lu (lit eioM) is need for a bMut^ul fnon, wman 
or thinff, 

d&nri s (iiqar ‘blond.’ 
halklr ‘oiyfital.’ 

Udtfi = ihn ‘fox.’ 

Pxopn NaXDM. 

As a rale the MohamniedanB and the Arabs in Baghdad aod in 
the earroaoding conotrj bear pure Arabic naraea The most 

common names for men are: Jfkdmmed, *AH^t 

yj-kmA. HiUm, JTsSn, Jwc *Mi, ytry Jd‘/ar, 

iUo^ficfy—4od for wofoeo—*» ^>U or iU^lai ^^inie or J^t- 
tUme, Xad0e^ *Mi$j Sd'de, IIUma Hdsns. 

The Jews always have Hebrew names, a g.: 

MdH ss W'Q- 

\y^ ‘Jero = 


Haxgi\il 

* pin (0^ 

U3J^ ^(2ri2n 

- [nnw 

JUib .Ddnjttf 

= Pko^. 

♦.» f 


* 

T t 

ILij^ .Rtfpgs 



« ns*?r. 

T 


= mon. 
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BAhU * 

ui ifi-« = nx*?. 

The Oiri&ttftn^ h&ve names taken from the Old and Kaw Testa* 
meata, naioes of sAlnta, tnartyn, etc., bnt often also pure Arabic 
names as |»,J^ famU, for 

men;—and 8A««> Jmnd€, JVrfme,8^.^^ JIfimSre, 

Wadt'a, etc., for women. Some also liave finropcan names as 
likihider (Alexander), i^-J^ WUliamy 
(Qeor^) or Jirjei for men;—and liSgine 

(liegina), £lis« (Elim), SdrAlin (Caroline), 

Joi^fbi {Joaepbine) for women. 


4. SFECIUEK OF THS MODERN ARABIC PTAt.rOT OF 
baohdId. 

WlTB TBASaiaTSftaTIOir, EWGLIBB Trawblatioh a»d Rstbaks- 
LATX0» SfTO Classical Abasic. 

yySJid. SrfV 

Oit>^ ijI^ 

^Le Lw^ ^y xyjyjAy ^ ^y^^ 

g,ya.!l |»^*!^ ^ LwiJI 

'^y^ 'S^y ^ 

T&A)«8LIT1KaTI0K. 


MbSha HAtw’ Hnd aiHii bUsAg ¥*^S i^fiunfl Mniki mbArir 
Jidn kin rdh hSr makin kitr gbd^dd i^Vlu liibU ^qiUCiAh 

limmi yzabbartHf/eh* yMie himm9na kttr. yHmme pdf- 


* The ^ f is a gntteral {relar or poetpalatal) r, ae la French or Ger¬ 
man ; of. Beffr. aur AMirrioloffie, i, M7, c. 9, 

* For « s ^ aec Frtft*. ewr Assyr., s, 946. 
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il'fnesi aa'dUil ahUii t/qiUaia pSn hinig jd aidfi hai^dm'ip^ih 
gq<dU id nale^ Mnte rihiii lUt6q hiiU atdUi*‘ipp^n’ 
S<Sq i0» nidS/ut miit OrOpe vl>a‘adfi Soff^cf/hi idhd i^i/fihng 
Hit Mr. 

Eaai.rsR Trakslatiok, 

When I had gone yesterday to (see) my father m the market, I 
did not see him there; he had gone to some other place. 1 was 
very much disappointed. Then I went home and told my moilier 
and informed her. She, too, ^aa very maoli disappointed. 
When tiie evening came, I asked my fatiier, and said to him: 
‘‘Where were you this morning, father?” ^ answered and said 
to me: “ My boy, I bad gone to the market to take out the trooks 
wbioh Lad been sent to me yestei’day from Europe.” Tberenpon 
he ehewed tbem to me, and we both liked them very mneb. 

RsnUSSLATlOR TKTO CLASaiCAX AlUBIC. 

AAjlp cUa 

o-U^j ^ 4 X 3 jjlS' 

^Uo oJ«a) L^t 

sj i-Uj ^ 

JI Id j JU^ 

UU^ Siiaj^ £a.^LJ! ^LL.g^ 


Oft the By Gboroe A. BAitrotTf Prof« 0 i* 

in Bryo Mawr Oollego^ Bryn Mawi*, Pcnna. 

In the collapse of the ancient Phoenician civiHsalioDj the 
Phoenicia) Iitei‘atnrc» of which, If wo may beiioTO ol&aaioal authors, 
there was considerable, has entiitily perished. Tiie comparatively 
few iliacriptions whioli have been brought to light in I’eoent 
years, conaiallng as they do of voUve and temple Inaoriptloos and 
grave stones, eao hardly be dignified with the name of Uteratnre. 
Tlieae insorlptiona, ho waver, such as they are, shed some liglit on 
the character of the Phoenician civilltation and religion. 

From the moat famoaa of Pboeoiclan cidea, Tyre, almost no 
inacnptlons hare been taken, and none whioh tbrovra any light 
upon iu religion. To study the pantheon of Tyre, therefore, 
fragments of information must be pieced together from many 
oiitaide aonreea. 

That the B.vtl of Tyre was called lilelqsrt (king of the oity), 
we learn from the Phoenician portion of a billDgnal inscription 
from Mnlu (ISS). The Greek portion of the same inaerip* 
tion shows that Melqart vaa Identified with tbs Greek Hcrakles. 
The temple of Melqart under this Greek name is rnentionod by 
Heiodotus (If, 44), and by Dloa and Menander aa qnotod by 
Joseph 08 {AntiquUi«$f VIII, &, 3 and Oonir<i Apion, I, 18). 

We should oaturally expect from the analogy of other PheenU 
<^n pantheons that Aabtart would be worshipped together with 
Melqart, and tlie qaotatlona made from Dion and Menaoder 
vouefi for this also, ae does a quoiatcoo from Sanobonlathon pre* 
served In tbe Praeparalic SuaTiyelka of Buaebias (ed. Diodorf, 
I, 10, 51). 

All this ie dear. Tbe puzsiing part of the problem comes 
when one endeavors to discover wlrether tho pantheon extended 
beyond theee two deities. SaDcboolathon, as quoted hy Euse¬ 
bius, states that '^Aatarte. the greatest, Zeoa Demarons and 
Adodos ruled over the country by the consent of Cronos.” As 
this statement oeeiirs In oonneetloa with the statement that 
Asurte settled in the holy Island of Tyre, I had inferred in an 
article published in tbe Journal of this Society that this state* 
ment referred to Tyve and that It afforded ground for the 
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opinioD tUat tbs pantbsoo of Tjro oontaiosd a oallod AdoD, 
L e. Edhmun or Tammus (of. JAOS., toL xxi, p. 160). Tbe 
process of rossooiii^on wbicb that opioioa was basod was not> 
howoTcv, sufficiently stated. Is one of the wa^s by which 

the name of the god Hadad, the Bsal of the Aramaeans, was 
written in GrcoV, We have do evidenoe that there was a 
temple to Idadad at 'IV^> special reason appears why 

there should be. Eiisebuis is a comparatively late writer, and 
obtained his information about tbe writings of SanebonUtbon 
from Philo of Byblos (Qebal). It would be very oauiral for tho 
Tyrians to worship Adonis, and also not unnatural that In trane- 
roissIoQ through eo many writers the nnme should become oor> 
rupted and confused with that of Hadad, which in the Glreek so 
macb rosembles it, This view wonld, I think, be right if we could 
be sure titat tho passage in question referi’ed to Tyro, but that is 
not oertrio. Sanchoniathon in these oxtraole wanders about 
from pantheon to pantheon grouping tbe gods without particular 
system, mingling names which are real with tboee which are 
fauoifal, so that from his infereaeee are somewhat 

precarious. It may quite as reasonably be sapposod that in this 
passage be is refemng to Aatarte, Melqatt and iladad ss tlie 
three leading Semitie deities of (be region.' 

There is, however, another bit of evidenoe tending to show 
that Adoois-Eshmun'Tammua was worshiped at Tyre. Herodotoe 
(U, 44) meotions in addition to the temple of fferakles already 
referred to> a temple of Heraklee called Thaeian. Ae Sayce 
perceived, it is not likely, even though the Phoenicians were the 
first tc work the gold mines of Thasos, that the name ^'Tbasiaii’^ 
is derived from that island.* 

He conjectured from tbe fact that one of the hills of Tyre Is 
celled SbHa'sboq,’' The beloved,’' that it was once crowned 
with a temple of Adonis, and that it is to this that Herodotos 
Tcfen. This view seems probable. It is much more probable 
that there should have been a temple of Esbmun in Tyre, than 
that two temples of Melqart should have stood ao near together. 
Perhaps tbe Tyrians applied to Adon*EsbmuD some epithet akin to 
nVin. (Tbusbiyya, of. Job. xi, 6 ; xii, 18; xxvi, 3; Isa. xxvii, 

' This does cot a^ect the chief conteatiou of my pluvious article, as 
there is evidence for the general tbesU of that note apart from this. 

* Birodotus, Boohs I-OI, Loudon, 1868, p. 169, n. 8. 
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99 and Mic&h tI, 9; PrOT. ill, 91 \ tiu, ]4» eto.), meaDuig The 
or '* skill fal,’' on sccoanC of Eeltnian’a powor to hoal. It 
would not be strange for Herodotos to mistake tbisfortbe Crreek 
adjec^ve 

Another view is perhaps mors probable. Sayoe maf be mis* 
taken in tbinkiiig that Herodotos was mistakeo. The temple 
and the epithet may Itave been ag we have supposed, and the 
latter may have been ibe ori^ti of the name Tl^aeos itself. 
Paueinios (V, 25, 7) knew a tradition that Tbasos waa colonised 
by one TbaaoK from Tyre, and that the Tbasians originally wor- 
ahii)ped the same Herakles as the Tynans did. It is among the 
possibilities that the Fhoenioians who were first attracted by the 
gold mines of Thasos oarrisd thithsr tbe worship of Cshmun, 
attaoUing to him especially tbe epithet which we have sopposed, 
and that it was thus that the name Thases had its origin. Of 
course in sooh a worship Helqart would not be forgotten, so that 
it would be nainral in time that the name Herakles should become 
assooiated by the Greeks with both, 

At all events, it seems safe to oonolude that Bsbmun*Adonis 
was a member of the pantheon of Tyre, and that in these refer* 
enoes to the Thaaian Qerakles we probably have a reference to 
him. 


SoiM Notei Ofi the Bla^i Monument .—By Gbdbob A. 
B&btok, ProfosBor in Biyn Mawr Collage, Bryn Mawr, 
Peirnn. 

Wiittrr Dr. William Hayes Ward vm in Babylonia na cbo 
director of tbo Wolfe Expedition he sat? two most inlereating 
little objeou wbioh 701*010 the poseesaion of Di*. Blaii» formerly 
of tbo Tarkiah medical aervioe. Tliey aie now in the Britiah 
Museum. Dr. Ward took wax iRipi*casion$ of these objeote and 
publiahed wood-oiU roprenontationa of them in tlie BrooeedinffS of 
Am$riea% Orientul Society for Oct. \>. Ivli, and again by 
a photographic proceesby wLioh gi*eater accuracy was aecnred^in 
tho American Journal of Archa^offy, Fiiat Series, IV (1888), 
Plat^ IV, V. As these monamente are inscribed in a form of 
the Babylonian character more archaic than that of any inscKp- 
tiens published np to that time, they attracted immediate atten¬ 
tion. Later In the same year Henant republished them in JUvue 
ArcMoloffiguCy accompanyiug them with an article iu which he 
sought to prove them fraudulent.^ KU argument was based on 
the formation of the human figures represented on the objects 
as well as ibe form of the written charactara wliich they contained. 

The geniiinenese of these monnvents is now clearly established. 
The three greatest masters of old Babylonian ari^aeology, Kil* 
prechV Hensey,' and Tbureaii Daogin,* all regard them as 
genuine. Boscawen's attacks on their genuineness laat summer 
in the London .AMsuasum,* must be set down to the personal 
skepUcism of a single scholar. One ennnot come to the study 
of these moDumcots fiora other old Babylonlao insenplions and 
not realise the impossibility of forgery. A for^v could not so 
oniformly give us forms of obaracteia winch in later insoriptions 
bad undergone development as the Blau monumenU do. 

The chief student of these monuments in recent years baa been 
M. Thorean Daogin. Tbeir difficolty is indicated by the changes 

* Cf. Vol, zn, p. 860 ff, 

* Cf. his Old Sabylonian TneeripHone, pt. li, p. 86, n. 4. 

* See iKsvus ^aetyrioiogie, Tol. H, p. 68. 

* Cf. his Ssch«rch«s, p. xv, end its sign list jMSSfm, especislly the 
‘'appeadice” end 

»See Vol. I, for 1900. pp. 618 ff. and 685 ff. Cf. also Dr. Ward's replies, 
pp. <40 and 690. 
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vbiob tb&t accomplished eavaot has made in bis inurptetation 
within tbe last five years. One who will may follow this 
acbolar’fi progreas of opioion aa to these texts by companog hia 
article in the Jievxu Vol. lY, (1896), p. 43-62, tbe 

notes on the variona signs ooDtMQedintbemin bia .SMAaroAaa fur 
Voriffing Vtoriture 07Mbi/i>n»4, 169 9, the '* Appendice’’ to wb ich 
often differs from the text in matters relating to these monu* 
meota, and the Siyjplhmmt to the ahoTo work (1899), which 
records still fnrtber changes of opinion. Having followed in 
Thnieau Dangio'e footsteps, and having by tbe aid of hia 
rescarobes been able, aa 1 believe, to elucidate some points which 
hitherto have remabed jm penetrable, the following notes are 
presented as a small conchbntion to tbe elnoldation of these most 
interesting objects. They are presented also because co tranela* 
ticD of both inscnptiona bae hitherto been pnblUbcd. 

Monument A, the broader of the two objects, of which the 
accompanying plate gives a rough sketch, I would tentatirely 
read as followe: 

Obverse, col. i, 1. I. XX BA DAK’ 

2. XX Sr* NAiT 
8. XX PISAN* 

Col. u, 1.1. XXX EN Sag* 

2. XXX BN 2A* 

3- KA* GIS* GAL Gin* 

Col. ui, 1. 1. XXTILLA’*(?) 

2. XX KID'* 

8. XX ?” ?'• 

Ool. iv, 1.1. U'* SIG'* (?) 

Col. iv, 1. 2. X GAL" 

3. XX AZAQ'* NA*' 

Col. V, 1.1. X BIR'* 

2. HGAR” 

8. XBI*' 

1.1. Ug.KU" KUR*‘ BUR** (?) 

2. SlTA*‘LAL’' (?) 

8. DINGIR** GIB** NUNUZ** BAL** (?) 

&AG*' 

TaaKSLaiiOM. 

i, 1. 20 Wrought * garroenis; 

2. 20 living* swallows*; 

8. 20 waterpots*; 

9 


Reverse, 

Obverse, 

TOfc. 3^ 
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ii, 1. 30 lordlf garments^ 

2. SO lordly atonsa*; 

3. tba lai^ga polot* of a groat* da^er; (or 
aiaply, "tbe poiot of a large dagger’’’) 5 

iii, 1. 20 «««” plaQte{?); 

8. 20 kUi" garments; 

3. 20 V* r‘i 

iv, 1. 2” garments’* (?); 

8. 10 slaves'*; 

3. §0 brilliant'* scones'*; 

T,l. 10 lcida'*5 

2. 8 (mcasarcs of) ernabed (grain)**; 

8.10 (measures of) date trine'* 

Reverse, 1. for the thirsty** (about) the glowing** 

pot** (?); 

2. a pot** of honey" (f); 

3. for tbe god,*' a lance," a necklace*' 
and a largo" libaUon" (?). 

KoTxa os tfoNu>tBj?r A. 

' Cf. Thueau Dsngin’s AechercAes (hereafter cited as B0> Noe. &46 and 
84, also Drannow'e CUwified lAet (hereafter cited os X/,), Ko. 3488, and 
Delitscbis, A$9^ri4c7te9 Bandiodiierbuch (hereafter cited as HWB.), 
ISO b. 

' This is registered in K. 00.368 as unknown, buC cf. do. 288. 

* Thus L. no. 8101 and Hommel, Swnerische £esesN2cbe, p. 6, no, 67. 
BUprecht, OBJ. pi IX, p. 83, n. 4 , thinks from tbe form of the picco* 
graph that it was a goose or some large bird of tbe Babplonian manb* 
land. 

* Ct. ft. DO. 489, X^ 6016 and HWB. p. 688. The piotograph used is a 
picture of a rough watarpot with bandies. 

* Cf. R. no. S0O and L. no. 7999. 

•Of. B. 472 and L. 11781. 

' Cf. R. 195 Sup. aad L. 388. “ Mouth" is used for tbe point or edge 
of a dagger or sword, as in Hebrew. Note that the piotograph for 
mouth difere from that for bead only b; baring a few hairs of the 
beard added to call atteation to the moutb. 

* Cf. X.. 6705. 

* Cf. R. 8 and L. 809. This is probably tbe same da^r as that men¬ 
tioned in the second inseriphoo, and which aonnuent B repreeeots. 

'* Cf. R. 61 aad8^j>. 889 Thurean Dangin first identified tbe sign 
with R. 61, taking it to mean goat. 1 eeotativelj identify it with R. 
117; cf. L. 7806 and EW6. 99 b. 

>' Cf. B. 178; Xi. 2704 end HWB. 861 b. 

11 tjaidentlfled; cf. R. 890,896,661 and Sup. 801 
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** Uo{d«Dtiil«d; Cf. K. MT. 

•• Cf. B. 486. 

•* Cf. R. 8vp. 404 and L. 10278. 

« Cf. R 27. 

H Cf. JL 209. 

« Cf. L. 1B8S. 

'* Cf. R. 82; L. 2080 and Unw AmolC’a HWB. p. 104 b. 

» Cf. R, 887; h, 11060 and HWB. 088 a. Cf. al» Thnrean Liiagin in 

JSn;. SernUi^, Tol. IV. p. 60. 

•• Cf. R. 800 andL. 6126. 

» Cf. R. 28 and 467. 488: also L. bVll and SWB, 820 b. TbuiMtU Dan* 
gin psKSivad thaC this lins was connectad with tlia preceding CRev. 

IV, p. 61), but ha took DS=Jrahi wi«i “id^a de capacity, da con- 
tananca," and KUsqinu. '• la farina,” and pandered “ farina contanue 
dans un vase.” But C^-EUssitafd in Che sense of ' * tbirst ” as Dalitasob 
has pointed out {HWB. 829 b). The provision I taka it was for a 
reli^ous fastiTa), and tba data wine of tl>a preceding line wns provided 
for tliosa who became thirty at the feast, L a, “ about ^e glowing pot.” 

” The reading of this eign is soniawhat nneertain. It aaems to be 
dearly iden tided with HUR (R. 470). t interpret it aaL. 7806 s naj>d^u. 

which oarriaa the idea of "glowing,” " being warm.” It is the 
etem from which comes theBaVrlonnm word for "smith." 

R, 622 andL. 6074. Cf. also ITioreau Dangin, Rtvue Bern. IV, 60,61. 

TbU eign I identify witii R. 80, taking it as an earlier form made 
with broken lines, as no. 470 is often made in the older inscriptions. 
L. 2206 and HWB. 608 a justify the rendering here given. 

** Tl)e identification of this sign is not quite certain (cf. B. 680 and 
867) but is probably right. L. 8880 gives U as di^ns" honey.” 

*' This sign is probably not the determinsCive, as Tbureau Dangln 
thought (Rso. d'en. ZV, 61), for determinatives ore not used in these 
monuments. It probably stands for the god whose name occurs on 
monument B, and the line states that the objects which follow were 
especially presented, probably as votive offerings, to him, 

^ Probacy the lance head, on which inscription B la writCen. 

*• Cf. B. <S^. 480; L. 8176 and HWfi. 184 b. The sign ia a picture of 
a section of a necklace. 

* The sign for head, R. 101. Here, perhaps used in the sense of 
heavy or large; of. L 8614 

*> This sign has not hitherto been identified; cf. B. 660. 2t is probably 


a later form of the sign 




, which ocoun in a very arebaio insorip* 


tloD published by Father Scbeil in JUwU de Traveauz, Vol. 2X11 
(Oot., 1900 and Jao., 1901), p. 149; also in Texta ^UmiUi-t^raitiqtu*. p. 
180; It is raprodocad below, p. 188, Scheil identifies it tentatively with 

, bnt as it seems to me without sufficient warrant Tba orig* 




ioal sign, as Scheii’s inscription shows, represents a pot supported on two 
cross eUoks, probably over a ftra. It Is the natural sign by which to 
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repree&aC & saerifioiAl feut. form of tbe eigu BAL found in the 
Coneo/ ‘Batecoena (iii, 4), cf. R- 17, Approaches this in form, tboogb in 
EnteiaeziA the cross sticks hare been sbortened, and tbe form oC Che 
enl&rg;ed pot oonventionnUy obsnged. I therefore identify this sign 
with B. 17, interpreted through L. 871 and HWfi. 479 ff. as libation." 
Cf. also p. 18X. 


MOitUMBKT 6. 

1. QAVA‘ L Ltr* SAL' NllT-GIlWXr* 

2. GA'-A* 

3. (Sa4a’.tab-bar <?)• 

4. ALAN'-NI^ §0“ 

6. GIR* GIN** 

Tsakslatton. 

1. A stated saorifice' of 60 etves* to Niogirsu* 

2. appointed* 

3. ^akha* taVbar (?). 

4. His" monument* for (bis) preservation", 

6. a laooe," be broagbc," 

6. in tbe heautifnll^ bailt temple he placed. 


KOTBS OH MOHUUEtrr 6. 

L. 8176 and HWS. 301 b. 

* Thnrean Daagln IdenCihed Chit sign with IC or GAL. (J2ev. (?sn., 
IV, 61), 1. e. R. 43(?). ATsriantto Hltprecht’e OBJ. No. 87, ooL U, i. 
44, is Identical with our sign. There the seoee makes It evident chat it 
is the ^n for sheep, LIT. Radau (Sarit/ Bcbt/lonian Sistory. p. 137 n.) 
takes it as L. 10843, or L. 10866, but renders as though it were L. 10697. 
Delitasch has pointed ent. Urspnuig der EeiUchri/tz9ie?itn, p, 188, that 


en' 


the oldest form of LIT mSpde up of a agnifying " 

close" or enclosure" and some marks denoting that something was 
sncloeed. The sign before us makes it evident, however, &aC tbe words 
4inm«ru "ass” and ffnu "sheep" became asaociaCed with L7 because 
it at the first represented an enclosure, or fold, in which a pmr of ears 
were pictured (cf. B- 881) to represent animals, tbe comUnatioo repre*- 
senting"enfolded"er"domesticanimals." L 10848andL. 10869ma^ 
both have developed from Chls holograph also, as Radau thinks, bnt 1 
believe the sign to be an older form of R. 486. 

> Of. R, B97 and L 10930. 

* Tbe reeding of this name Uenant long ago perceived; cf. Aerue 
archoeologi^ue, VoL SI, p. 864. 
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*Ct. R. 690, &ztdL. 6332. 

* On» of the forms of R. 470. Here it ie * p])0QHie ootaplemeot, or 
•ifB of an emphatic form. 

* Cf. B. 961. The &ah form of the original pictograph is here most 
evident. 

* This sign vvas not hitherto identided {cf. B. 666}, It occurs also on 
an unedited tablet in Paris (of. R. Sup. 696, and p. 1), also twice on 
an nnediled tablet in the 5. A. Hoffman collection in New TorL From 
its ccDnectico on the latter cablet 1 tentaiivelj take it as R. 64, plus R. 
99 (of. 48^. 

* For this Sumerian vocal isetion of this elgn (B. 198), a TocaJisation 
not given in L.. of. Chmei/otTn Tetrfs Fkom Sabj/Ioniati T^obfefi, tie., in 
fhe i^r^fteh Jtfuseum. Pt. Zl. (London. 1900). p. 18, col. vl, 1, 4S. 

»Cf.a 83and L. 4600. 

*> Tliie sign has bitberto reaaained a puasle. Dr. Ward(AfR«r. Jour. 
c^Aroh., 1st Series, Vol. I'7. (1888), p, 41) deeeribes it ae a bird's wing. 
Thuieau Dangin (R. 661} leaves it unidentified. I think Dr. Ward^s 
suggestion is right, and as tiie win g and hand correspond ph 7 siologioall 7 . 

I regard this as an older form of j (R, 119). equal to pfmfUu. 

"preservation'’ (L. 7070}. This view is sustained bp tbe fact that later 
tbs sign for wing was written b; tbcage for hand plus eomelhing. tliua 

^ (ef. B. 116 and L. 665^ but whtcb even when so written 

meant also side or band. It is probable, theiefore, that in the earliest 
form of tbe writing the sign for tho two was the same. It would be 
verp natural for the idea of preservation to be conveyed bp this sign. 
Tbe fact that another sign was also used for wing (B. 66. of. L. 5671} 
Is DO real objection to the view here taken. Two views are possible 
with reference to the origin of R. 06. I ixmline Co think that it was a 



rude repreeentatlon of tbe body and spread wings of a dying bird |- 

and that it first represented tbe idea of “ sending.” " going aloft,” etc., 
from which in time the ideas of “ fighting” were derived becanse so 
many of their mlssioDB were of a military cliaracCer. In form, how¬ 
ever, it is slniilar ia arebaio writing with R. 89. which Debtaecb 
(^rspr. der SMtcfiri/tzeieJim, p 160 ) regards os a representation of 
irrigating canals. Tliis may be a differentiation of that sign, tbe idea of 
" eendlag” being derived from the act of conveying water where one 
wiebed, aod other words being seeociated with it for tbo same reasons 
as above. Then the sign might come to represent" wing.” because the 
wing is such an implement of motion. Of these poselble explanations, 
I regal'd the former aa most probable: but then in the case of Cbis 
sign the emphasis of the thought was not on the wlog itself, but on the 

motion which the spread wing produced. With the sign tbs case 


was altogether different; tbs emphasis wss in the first instance on tbe 
wing itself, or on the band which correspouds phyaiologicaliy to it. and 
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other cDe&niBgs» noli ee *'preeerTA^D," are derived from that. 
'Wblchever orlgla of FA, “ ving," may eeem meet probable, Cberefore, 

will not affect the ideotUlcatioc here made of the elgs with §7. 

” Cf. B. 2. Tlie sign was origiDsU; the pictore of ah arrow head witii 
grooves for the etrt&gs which fastened it to the ehaits of the arrow. 
For meanl&g cf. L. 809. I take it to refer totlie laBce*ahaped object on 
which tJie inscription is writton. 

This ie a rode repreeeotation of a foot, the sign which represented 
ti>e verbs **go,” ^'establish,” "found,” etc. The latter njeanings coming 
from the fact tliat tlte old Sumerians, like us. wore accustomed to "pat 
dowu th^ feet." For the identification and interpretation cf. B. 8M: 
L. 4871 osd HWB. 66 b. Tburean Dangin (B. 049) aeoma to me to besi* 
tate nnnecesaarily over tbla identification. 

** This aign 1 take to be an older form of B. 177. For meeaiiig cf. L. 
5780 and HWB. 76 b. 

'* Cf. R.845: L 9817- 

•*C/.R. 467, 409; 1. 10649 end HWB. 448ff. 

It is evident that these monuiueDts I'ccord an act of worship 
which took the form of a feast, accompanied by apedal thank 
oSorings which were to Tcmaln in iho tcmplo, and that their 
author in bis tbaukruloees provided for a rogolar aocrifioe. 
Tliey arc of Cbo same general nature as tbo iriMoription pubUsJied 
in de Sarzec’s J?ocoxixerUs\>\ 1 bis. Althoogh tiieso objeota were 
found near Warka (of. Ward io Amor. Jout. of AtcL for 1888, 
p. 89), the mention of Kingirsu, the chief god of Sldrpuria, shows 
that they were originally connected with that city. 

If Ur-Kagina lived about 4500 B. 0., these monnments would 
have to be assigned to 5000 B, C. or earlier. Radau {op. eit. p. 
12) is periiaps right in aasigniog them to 5500 B. C. 


Addition to n. 81, Uonument A. 


The form of the sign which occurs la Eannadu, and which ulti* 
mately displaced our sign, is e picture of a pot with a stream of llqaid 
flowing out from it. Parbaps in the older writing both that fom and 
this were found In time the simpler one prevailed. 

The form of the aign on the Blau mooumeot resembles a sign in the 
Cretan and ProCoBgyptiao pjetographs which In Berber bad the value 
f«. (cf. Brans in^Tour. of SeUenic Studiei, VoJ, xvii, p. 886. and Sargi, 
Jtf^tterranean Boos, p. 298). Our Babylonian sign is probably in no 
way connected with these. 



on an Archaic Inccr^Uon ptthluhcd hy Father ScfboH^ 
“by Gbobqs a. Baetos, Professor in Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 

In tlis last number of Rcccuil de TVaveaua: (Vol. XXfT, LiT. 
4, p. 149 ff.), Father Soheil has pabtisbed a most interesting 
Babylonian insoription which ia almost hieroglyph k. He has 
alio pablished H in bis TcasUs Uamitca-aimiH^ius, whioh has 
since oome to band. Ee has accompanied it with a tentative 
transcription into late Assyrian obaracters, as follows : 


4t -itrt 'ntt u?r 

‘fflr 

Father Sobeil is nncertido whether the line which he has put 
first should not be third, and the third, first 
As the inscription is of such iatersst palsograpbically, and as 
It seems to me that Father Schell’s tentative transcription can 
be improved,' I have ventured to reprodnee it with a tentative 
transliteration and translation and a few notes. Of inch a brief 
inscription, in a cbaractei' so archaic, any translation is In the 
present state of oar knowledge most nnoertain: 


^ Kost of the eigoi are rightly identified by Scheil. Where [ have 
ventured to differ from bin tbs differenoe Is fully explained In the notea 
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I would i*ead It^ boginniog at the right, aa follows : 

1. QA‘ DIP EN* GUB* 

2. SAE* GANA‘ KP SIG* (t) 

$. BAU (?) LAL" piKGIR EN NUN" (5lR‘’ 

That is, 

1. Gadtiengtib. 

2. dOO BUE* of a field* (in) tbe lacd^ ooutroli (?).' 

8. A libation* he pours oat"; may the god, lord ofErido,** 
bless I"’* 


NOTftS. 

' Ab older form of tbe eifa givea la Tbueaa Daogin’a 
(cited hereafter as E.), Ko. 26d. 

< Schell acutely ideatifled this with B. ddO. It Is clearly a picture of a 
covered aad probably steaoilof pot That explahia wby the ngB was 
used to rspreeeot tbe opposite ideas of '* rejoicing" {Brannow’s LUt cited 
below ssL. filSS). and ''belag afraid'* fpolodu] (L. 9141), the former 
arisiag from tboughta of the good things cooking ia the pot, sod tbe 
latter from the buming effects of its beat. 

' A somewhat older form of E. 941 then that oa the BJau Uooumente. 
I take these four signs to be tbe neme of tbe worshipper. 

* Clearly equivalent to B. 804. 
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' Cf. R. 612. It might be R 400. in which c&$6 it mi^ht ba i^- 
d$i^ “ SQOOO fielda; ” but thd ac&Iogyof pacaagce hi the insorip- 
tion Hasi0hni*irb& (Scbail'c TexUs itamUei-tiniitiquec ocL ▼. 1.10; 
col. vlii, 1 , 6, «tc<) Dahee it probable that in GonaecdoD with QANA, it 
denotaa area. Aa unedited archaic text in the B. A. Hoffman eolUo* 
tion, of which Ulee Bllen Seton Ogden has kmdl; furniahed me a copy, 
contaioe thta very sign ia the sMaaing of 0OC BUR. 

* Of. B. 20 and I* 8177. 

* Claarlj an old form of R. S6A 

' Sobail'8 identiGcation of this sign eeoma to me quite lopoeeible. 
There ia no reeerobJance to the archaic forms of H. 116. I teiitotiTel 7 
identify it with R. 404. of which it may be an older form, and 
interpret it through L. 10781 and HWB. 684 a. 

* Here again Schell’s ideotidcation seems to me out of the queetion. 
This sign reeensbles a sign on the Blau UODUment A (cf. R. 600). The 
reaaons for identifying it with BAL (R. 17J. I hate given in n, 80 to 
Blau Monuraeoi A. That meaning seems juati£sd by the connection In 
botb insoriptioas. 

*« This sign, the long lines at right anglee to each other In the left 
line of the inscription, Scheil leaves unexplained, or regards as a part 
of the prscediug sign, I identify it with R. 440; of. L. lOllS and HWB. 
070. 

" Clearly S. 48. As these arohalc iosoriptionB omit determlDatlves. 
it seems probable that this may stand for Sridu <cf. L. 9645); if so, the 
god is Ea. 

” Here again Soheil’s idectificaUon seems oapdjie of improvement. 
The sign is not R. 69, but R. 168 (d Svj}.). It Is an older form of 169 
than any which Thureau Daagin has giveiu For the meaning see L. 
4314. The transliteration of this sigti given above is not intended to 
indicate its Sumerian pronunciatioB. wbloh for this iseaoing is 
unknown, but simply as an ideoCidoation of the sign. 
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Noia 0n tJii l/t^rio Driw^io.—Bj Eriiibst F. Fes* 

otj-osA, of New York. 

T!m i&tcroating aod inportant pk&se of tUc orieotal drama 
ha& been toachod upon briefly by CL&mbcrluD emd Aston as a 
branch of Japanese literature; bnt H baa never yet been studied 
as a whole, oven aa literature, and never in its wealth of leatlietic 
featui’oa, tuquo, costume, spiritual mcaoiog, action, nor in ite 
origin, its history, and its present condition. 

As early as 1880,1 began to study it In Tokio, taking private 
lessons from Mr. Umewaka, who bad been befoi’o 1888 a leading 
soloist in the Sbogun^s troupe, and from whose lips I took down 
the Japanese text, wnting over it on an Improvised “staff,” and 
in Eoiopean uoiatioo, an approximation to tbs sounds of the 
ebant. Since 1897 1 have been making it a special study, under 
the same teacher, who is now the head of the present revival in 
tlie art. For trauala^ug the difficult text 1 have had the oollab* 
oration of several Japanese scholars, as also for my effort to 
penetrate to the early history, the data for which exist only in 
scattered references The rendering of the music, the dances, 
the symboliam, the staging, all this can be learned only from the 
tradition of the actors; and, besides ray private lessons, Mr. 
Umewaka has given uic freely bis memories of the castoice of 
the stage in old court daya From suob studies, pursued further, 
I hope at no distant day to publish a ti’eatise on the whole 
subject. 

The importance of this early Japanese drama, in a wide com* 
parative study, is evidenced by tbe many features lu wbicb.it 
suggests, if it does not parallel, the ancient Atheiiiaa drama 
Its text is metrical In its more importaot ))arts and the more 
imaginative portions are sung or chanted by tbe soloIaU, indi* 
vidually or In unison ; a oborus with very powerful unison-dog- 
ing cuts into the main dialogoe, or expands for the andience the 
emolion which tbe soloist is perhaps expressing by mute dancing; 
the principal actors wear carved wooden maaks, which are Indi¬ 
vid uallsed foralmt>8t every leading character in tbe extant play9; 
there is an orchestral accompaniment of four Instruments, the 
large drum, the larg:e band*drum, the small band*drum, and tbe 
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flute; the orchestral performew add certain vocal criei which 
haye the force of accents; costnme io rich color; pcstare, and 
paotomlmic dance play as icoportant a part in the symphony co 
the eye as the text and chanC do to the ear; there is no sUge 
scenery \ the subjects are mostly serlons, belonging to early 
national history, tinged with religlone myth, and exhibiting a 
frequent interplay between mortals and spirits; the action is 
ordioarily slow, dignlfled sod solemn, rising in tbe more tragic 
portions to a rapidity and force which never cross the bounds of 
violence, and hiding, as did the Greek drams, scenes of nnccn* 
trolled passion from tbe eye of the spectator. It is thus a highly 
complex form of operatic art, whose aim is never sensational or 
realistic, but to lift the beholder, thiongh a refined appeal to 
several of his fsculCies, Into a single state of intense and imagi¬ 
native emotional impreasioo. 

In most of these respects the "2^," or Japanese lyric dmma, 
dlflem radically from tbe legitimate and popular drama of the 
modem Japanese stage. This latter is written in prose, its text 
is sot sung, its eet scenery is elaborate, its subjects are ordinary 
human pasuons, ita action is violent and tragic; in brief, its um 
is purely realistic. Io time, too, a modem play may occupy 
several honre, or a whole day; but no piece of the opera 
much exceeds forty minutes in performance. As pure art, this 
brevity and the general simplicity are perhaps an advantage; 
for there is no distraction or strain of attention ; every beauty 
is fully comprehended by the audience, the concentration npon a 
single ercotionsl theme beeomes transparent, as it were, and thus, 
as in tbe Gieek drama, the intensity of effect depends rather 
npon quality than upon qnantity. 

This lyric drama spiaog up at Kioto In tbe fifteenth century, 
at the very moment when the importation of sytnbolic Buddhism, 
of Obinsse poetry and landscape painting from the continent of 
Asia bad relieved the long strain of previous feudal warfare. 
Japan seemed drifting away from her^f. The old Japanese 
lyric stanza was axhansted. The peaceful days of palace refine- 
meat, in which highly educated ladies had figured as leading 
novelists, lay three hundred years in the past. Tbe new Chinese 
ideals almost blotted ont their memory. But at this veryorisis 
came the national drama, as the last link with a vanishing past. 
Its very flow of dramatic form freed it from the pedantry of the 
old lyrics. Tbs rich Buddhist idealism bioadened and gave 
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spedfic mor&l meaniog to tlie naticoal m^tbs. Th« briUUo& 
no7«li and tbe opic romances of an earlier age were broken np 
into a riob qaerry of dminado fragmenw. In form it was a 
remarkable syntbesis of Chinese and Japanese elemenU; in mat¬ 
ter it transmitted the Japanaee oonecicoanoes of the tenth centniy 
to the eeyenteenth. Were it not for the influence of these national 
plays through the last fly e hundred years, the purer phases of early 
Japanese coltare wonid have been iDtelb^ble to a few scholars 
only, Out of these plays the popular roalietio drama grew by 
somewhat violent transformations. 

The study of the origin of this drama is eapecisJly diflicnlt, 
because the early phases have so largely disappeared. But, briefly, 
1 have traced the line of descent thus. 

In anoieut Cbiaa, ae in anoleot Japan, there was enactod on 
ceremonial oeoasions a court pantomime, dancea accompanied by 
instrumental ransic but generally without test, symbolic of the 
traditional deeds of gods or of early mythic heroes. I have seen 
these as they are still, though rarely, performed at the Japanese 
ooxirt. By the ninth centary the two national forms, Chinese 
and Japanese, were cultivated side by side at Kioto. By the 
tenth they bad amalgamated, with the Chinese features dominant. 

Another Japanese root of the ^ was the Shinto sacred dance 
(sneh as is seen to-day at the large Shinto temples), which 
originally symboUaed the deeds of some natnre-apirit This was 
probably more to the early Gkeek religious dsneea How 
far it was originally a part of the chanted ritual, is now hard to 
determiue. 

An analogous form came in with Buddhism. Here religious 
pantomimic plays, with elaborate costumes, and masks ropresent- 
ing spiritual beiogs, were common m the great Japanese temples 
of the eighth century. Some of these “ miracle plays have been 
preserved by clubs of village actors until to-day, ae in European, 
centres, I have seen one twelve hundred years old in Tamato. 

But a more truly dramatic and popular typo of dance arose 
abont the twelfth century, in the local religions festiraia of the 
villages, such as one can see to-day in a thousand places, Local 
traditions of apparitions, of temple founding, of village heroes, 
are there celebrated, often by humorons and violent action. In 
some oases a brief dialogue waa need. Certain troupes of these 
actors, originally drawn from villagers, began to travel to neigh* 
boring diatriots, and enact tbeir eoenes at frirs. 
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The falr^ of the Middle Agee, therefore, became the ceotre of 
this moreiaenL As in Europe, they «ere held in the fields, gen* 
erelly near to some cclebi^ted temple; and here gathered the 
jagglera, the acrobats, cho trainers of animals, the story tellere, 
the eingere of inmplent epioe, and the tronpee from the villages, 
>vho played the comic interlndes. Here it ^raa that the several 
shows exercised tnntaal inflnence, and the lyrio or epio uloraont 
of the ballad siagors became added to the pantomime. The 
rough actors, fencing, uttered cries and dennnoiations; mde 
dialogue followed. The chanted accompaniment at the side of 
the Bt^e became the germ of the chorua. This had grown into 
a recognized form of comedy by the fourteenth centnry, called 
Dengahu, or “field plays.*’ 

In the fifteenth century, with the great new wave of Chinese 
OQltnre, came the literary knowledge of the Mongol drama, whloh 
had arisen ia China in tlio fourteenth. This model undoubtedly 
sparred tho Japanese to expand aod dignify their field drama. 
But the new Japanese compound was far richer than the Mongol, 
beoause Into it was oonaoiously drawn the many converging Hoes 
of national accomplishment. Japanese poetry was recast for it, 
the chanted epics became its subject, Buddhism added moral 
intensity, Shinto a pervading spiritism, religions pantomimes the 
masks and costnmes, the fiold comedies the sta^ng and visible 
dramatic sti'notore. 

The history of the composition of these new works is obscure. 
Modem Japanese are inclined to ascribe the new texts to Bod* 
dhist priests. But after the start 1 think there la reason to believe 
that some of the actors themselves composed the entire piecee: 
text, music, and action. The profeseion descended, as in all forms 
of Japanese labor, by inheritance from fs^er to son, and tbns a 
pracUcal knowledge of all sides of his business grew up with the 
yoang aotcr. Qe alone conld have apprehended the intense 
dramario nolty of impression. The great actors of the three 
generations at Kioto, and nnderthe direct patronage of the Asbi* 
kaga Shognne, compoeed or re^apted most of the plays noiv 
extant, before the end of the fifteenth century. Many were 
added in the sixteenth, but these were poorer and are now lost 
In the seveoteeoth, the patrooage of these plays passed to the 
Tokugawa bonse of Sbognns at Tedo, who saw their value as 
educational institutions, and encouraged their peiformance at 
every local daimio's court A list of five hundred selected plays, 
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SOOD redcc^d to three huodred, wee made, ae it were, ceDOolcal— 
no chaoge or eddi^on wee afterward aUowed, and tbns the art 
became a rigid, If beaatiful, tradition for three hundred ^ears. 
In the middle of the eighteenth oentuiy, the list wae still 
further reduced to two huiidied; and tliongb the texts of Che 
remainder are eriTI preserved, tbetr mnslo and aoting tradition 
have been lost. Tbeee two Uoodred plaje, enaoted at Tokio to* 
daj*, are pretty faithfnl vsreiona of the performance, ae known in 
the eeveoteenth century, and comprise the best work of the early 
oomposers. Tlirough five hundred years the bead of the tronpe 
was the lineal descendant of the aarient Shakeapeares. In 
1868 , when the Shognnate fell, these actors, a large army of them, 
were dlspersedinto other professions. But in l87d,Mr.Xrmewaka, 
second soloist under the Shogno, got together a few perforrners 
and revived the art, from his own memory and from the old atage 
books in his possession. Since then, it has gradually becoms a 
fashion able fad with the Japanese conservatives, and now has no 
enemies bnc those who, from within, would like to change it in 
the dixecCion of realism. 

We have incerestiog descriptions left us from the fifteenth 
century of the motley groups encamped on the open fields about 
Kioto, watching the Nara troupe which had come up at the 
Shogun’s invitation to perform these early plays. The stage wae 
circular, rused but a few feet above the green, and about it on 
all udes oronched the crowd in democratio good bamor; behind 
them a temporary scaffolding held the grandees, and a narrow 
way led from the back of the stags to a dressing room far in the 
rear. 

In the seventeenth century the stage was modified to its 
present form, in order to include It as part of a gronp of palace 
bnildings. To*day It is about eighteen feet square, with a roof 
resting on four massive comer columns, and with the approach 
from the dressing room bent into a crowded gallery leading from 
the left. Ou a sort of balcony addition on the right alt the 
chorus, aumbeiing from ten to twenty; ou a similar balcony at 
tbe back, wblch is io fact the coutln nation of the gallery, aie 
placed the four moriclans. Tbe back ia closed hy a solid parti* 
tion which throws tbe voice forward. On two sides—the front 
and left—tbe ground is left open for a space, to accornmodate 
the humbler spectators (the “gronudlings,” iu fact), recalling tbe 
primitive field. Beyond the field are bollt up the palace andieoce 
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rooruB; facing the stage on thro© sides. The Sbognn and his 
digDitarioe saC in tUe front boxea 

Tbe solo players io a single pieoe cumber on the aTerage about 
five, ihongb in certain plays they are reduced to two, and in 
others augmented to about fifteen. There is always a hero, or 
chief agent, tbe protagoniet, whose part can only be acted by the 
head of a troupe. K«t comes the actor who presses the hero 
from the side, not necessarily a tragic epponent, eomeUmes an 
intimate friend. Between these two the main acdon of tlie piece 
is developed. Many of the playa are in two aots, in the first of 
which the hero often takes mortal form, while in the second he 
representa a spirit. 

Women never appear as actors. All female parts, all spirits 
in thdr proper form, and many of tbe moinl hero rdlee are acted 
behind msska The costumes are tlie richest examples of oriental 
coloring. 

A performance often lasts for a whole day, including shoot five 
full tragic plays and font comic interladee. These latter are 
close lineal descendants of ^e ancient field plays. The andieuce 
holds a libretto with both text and tbe more important paits of 
tbe musical score written and printed in a peculiar running cbai’ac- 
ter. Tbe great actors were and are aomal f avoritee, holding some 
rank, and invited to high private functions, unlike tbe plebeians 
of the vulgar stage. 

And there is ground for this distinction; fbr the fVd actor 
eoQceives of hie work in ti^e loftiest spirit. Strictest mcrality, 
and pure, high thinking are enforced upon the yonng aspirant, as 
tbe most important pai't of his discipline. He studies carefully 
history and poetry. He becomes absorbed In bis part as a kind 
of spiritual act; for how can he express adequately the mentality 
of gods, if bis soul is not already as pure as a god’s? Tbie high 
earnestness goes far to explain the mtense impression of those 
plays. The audience is swayed to tears, carried to tbe crest of 
noblest emotion : a better example of the Aristotelian katharsis 
could hardly be diecoveied. 

The snbjecia of the extant plays may be divided into several 
vaguely marked groops. Those which have come down as frag¬ 
ments of tbe snoient romances wo might csll the “epic’^ group. 
These again are of two sorts, expreering either tbe peaceful ideal 
of the ancient Fujiwara court in the tenth centary or tbe upheaval 
of tbe first feudal civil wars io tbe twelfth. Much of the anment 
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Japanese Ijiio poetry filters throagb tbeae, the more national of 
the plays. 

Another set might be called the spirit or folklore groop^because 
tbe action tarns on nome law of hnman lotcroourse with tbe spmt 
world. TLcso might also be called the Sinoto groap, for they are 
more closely related to tbe ancient Shinto danoca or cerenionice. 

AnoUier might be called the Buddhist or soolal group, bring* 
Ing out tbe bealtby moralUy of normal human relatione. Mere 
the action tnros upon expreealng Kome single emotion, ns love of 
pareuta, of brothel’s, of nature, or again, on the evil side, jealousy, 
anger, treachery, discords, generally I’esiolved by tlie intervention 
of A Boddbiet priest. 

Among tlieee omo^onal groups, two might be specified. The 
^^Tjoyalty’' gi’onp eapeelally brings oat tbe moral fiaenaes of 
sacrifice. Tbie passion of loyalty to a anperior was in the 
MoDgol drama of China; It forms tbe atrongeat note in the 
popaUr Japanese drama of to*day, and is a foroa which tbe 
western world will bave to reckon with, as it underlies tbe 
present martial entbaaiaani of Japan. 

Tho other special group la, of course, the love-group, love in 
the narrower sense, as between man and woman. This never 
descends to weak sen timeut. We feel ratber tbau see this love 
enacted as a great unspoken tragedy. The individual aod 
society aie at wav; to have loved, tboogbin vain, here appears to 
reach tbe highest exaltation of spiriL Tears roll down tbe faces 
of even old men In the audience. 

There remain the comedies, which I shall not touch on here, 
and the idyls, conceptions so delicate and poetic, lliat we can 
give tltem only an {esthetic classificalion. Sacb aomctiinea repre¬ 
sent the pathetic beaaty ot an insane senl, the flowcKng of tbe 
spirit of a blind caau, the souls of two dead, hopeless lovers, seen 
enteriog together tbelr mosey grave on the bUIslde, or the spirit 
of tbe wild ebryaantbemam flower materiallslog as a beautifal 
boy, or of old pine trees at a temple. Let it be I’emembered that 
tbs verbal settiog of these piscss involves a very high quality of 
poetry. 

1^0w I am sorry to lay that I bave only a few moments left to 
speak of one or two speclsl plays, and give you tbe taste of a 
few literary exti'acts. 

Tbe play called Kinvw, or the Clotb*beating (of which I bars 
tbe libretto here), represents a lady io tbe oonntry, who tblnks 
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tlial her husband has d«8eit«d her, gradually going mad for love, 
and taking up in her madness, by mwoligUt especially, ibe 
raonotonons, rhythmical act of clotU-boa^ng, the Japanese 
etjnivflleni for our ironing. This theme of the mad rUytbin 
grad rally sweeps into itself all other tliemes: love, reproach, 
deeiro to injure, the sounds of nature, tho c.'tlllug of death, death 
itself and the freeing of tho aonl by liuddWst pi-ayera from iho 
burden of hate. Umu are a few estracts. 


Xady: “ Even a man in a very far village may be seeing (this 
moon)." 

Chona: “Perhaps the moon will not call upon her, Baying :• 
“ Whose night-world is this?" 

Lady: “Ah, lovely season ! And it is the ttnie, too, of tho 
eveuinga of Anturnii,—" 

C/iOJ'ws.' When the voice of ibe male deer, inclining the heart 
to sorrow, sends mountain-winds which shu cannot 
see. 

• • • • • 

The shadow of the idood in a sky, calm to awfiilneas, 
leflectiug on love*graas under the eavea,—" 

Lady: “Poor soul, hanging like a curtain sown with gems of 
dcwl”— 

OAorw .* “0 what a night for power to uoeheave lior sorrows I 

The clock of tbe palace standing high, the wiod sweei>s 
it from the North, 

The cloth-beating iu ^lo neighborhood sonading now 
slowly, now rapidly,— 

'J'he moon flows down to the West. 

• • • « ■ 

Take thought even of the pines that are near Uie cavos 
of the homs^ 

Do not let escape you the sound of tho etom in their 
branches. 

• • ■ • « 

Thither, yonder, where ray lord is, blow there, 0 wind! 

By blowing, too hard, 0 pine-tree wind, break not his 
rieioR of ray breaking heai*t. 

• • • • • 

On 1 On I Let me beat these broken cloths. 

• • • • K 
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Tlie wftvcs of tbe sky-river rise like shears to out. 

• • • • • 

If lie be the floating plant of tbe wator*sha4ow, wave* 
boat an<l break It on the sboie, O foam 
The color of the moon, the breatb*oolor of tbo wind : 
Even to the point of frost gathering in the sliadow, 

Tlie sound of oloth*beaiing, stoma at night, 

The oiy of sorrow, the hum of iusectfs 
Of these nil conipoacd into a falling tear*<lew, 

“Iloro, horo, hara, ham,” \vliiaperiDg, 

WIticb of all these Is the sound of tbe cloth*b eating 7” 



Babylonian aiid Pre-Bdbylonim Cosmology.—By ^V’lUJAM 
F. 'Wauren, Boston Univereity, Boston, Maes. 

For many years the prenent writor bas believed tiiat eurront 
ideas as to the cosmology of tbe Babylonians and of the 
Hebrews are destined to give plaoo to new and more inlolUgent 
ones. Tlie illuatmtive diagroma given by Hornmel in bis 
‘•BabyloiuscbtrUrsp^ung der Acgypiincben KiiHur,” by Jensen 
in his “KoBmologie,” by Msspero in bis ‘‘Dawn of Civilisation," 
by Myer in hia “Qabalab,” by 'WlilUdjotise in his article on 
'‘Cosmogony” in the new Dictionary of the Bible edited by 
James Hastings, all differ from each other, and in my judgment 
differ yet more from the historic world-concept ibey were coji* 
atmeted to illuswate. 1 anj confident that better can already be 
drawn, diagrams that, with a single mo<llfication to be noted 
hereafter, will show how incredibly vast and balanced aod beau¬ 
tiful was tl )0 long-lost world view of tho falbera of Semitic 
culture. 


BecUoa 1 .—>Ths Babyloaisn Bsaveas. 

Evciy diagram ilhtstraiiTO of the earliest Seiuilic Cosmos 
liitbeito given ns by professed Asayriologlais, haa provided but a 
single Leaven, the ‘raiia,* or‘firmament’of Gen. i, 6. That 
this is not enough must be manifest to any reader who ie capable 
of following the few siruple directions now to^ be given, namely : 

' Id the middle of the middle line of a uniformly ruled page 
place a raioroecopio doc to represent the centre of the earth. In 
the obth space above it write “Anahsr;" and in the ninth 
below, write “Ki-shav.” Those terms are said to mean respect¬ 
ively Ibe ‘great totality of what is on high’ and the ‘great 
totality of what is below.* (See Jasirow, Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians, p 417. Undesignated numbers iu this 
paper are p^e references to this work.) Immediately at tbe 
right of Ki-shar add ibe word “Ki-gal," with the taatliemaUcal 
sign of equivalence between them, it being simply another name 
for “Ki-ahar,” or tbe under-world in general (563). Just shove 
Ao-shar, oo the tenth line, write “Abode of Asbur;” aod in like 
xnaoner, close below Ki-shar, the words, “Abode of Nin-ki-gal." 
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Aa “An-eliar” wav be reed ‘King of the Sky’ or ‘Upper 
World/ “Kin-ki*gar’ mean^ ‘Queen of tie (swat Beneath.’ 
(On tbo former^ 19?; on the latter, 984.) Ecactij below the 
earth on each of thu eig^bt nearest lines, omitting the third, ‘plaoo 
a dot, thus indieating the depth of thu nndoworld. In like 
manner place seven dotH above the eaitb, eo indicatiog the 
height of iioavcn. Let tliu sevuti dots below the earth repre¬ 
sent tliQ seven gates tUrongh whiuh the goddess Itibiar jraased ju 
her famons visit to the Queen of tUu Kethcr World. Similarly 
let the seven dota above the earth represent tlie suvot gates of 
the skies spoken of in the legend of Etana’s bold attempt to 
ascend to the heaven of Ishtar. Kew, to tbo right of the eartb 
and on ^e same line with it,plaoe seven dota at e^octfy tlie same 
intervals aa separate tboee in the vertical line, also in like manner 
place seven at the left. If ext connect the two dots nea\H!SSto 
the eaitb ou the bonzontal line by two doited elUpticul curves, 
one pa»si))g Just above aud one jost below the earth dot. This 
nan^ow ellipse will represent the |)ath of the moon-god, Ifannar, 
or Sin, as he makes his cigbily round. Through the four points 
nearest to the eaith, strike a perfect circle, and the thus outlined 
globe is the sphere belonging to the moon*god, tho world in 
eveiy part of which ])e is tlie acknowledged lord and governor. 
As iliere is no vegctsblo or animal growth above itj he is appro* 
prlately called tlie ‘lord of growth.’ Connect now the next Wo 
points in the hoiizontsJ lino by a new sod larger ellipse, and we 
bave tbe daily round of the Sun-god Uta (Shamasb). Strike 
a cirole connec^ng tlie second set of four dots equidistant from 
tbe earUi and we have in outline tbe sphere or heaven of Utu. 
'The next wider oirclc drawn in the same way gives us tbe heaven 
of Tuin (Kabu or Nebo); tbs next that of lebtar; the uext that 
of Nergal; the next that of Nibir (Mardak); the next, or sev¬ 
enth, that of Nindai (Nin-ib), Draw s vertical line through all 
cbe dote above and below tbe earCli and it shows the axis on 
which all these worlds of gods and demons Lorisontally revolve 
around tbe earth from left to right It will be helpful to write 
jost over each heaven and to the left of tbe verticalline,the 
name of the god to vbioli it belongs ; and in the corresponding 
spaces to the right of tbe vertioal line the more familiar equiva¬ 
lents in a descending order as follows: Satoro, Jupiter, Mars, 
Veons, jJercury, Sun aod Moon. This done, we see at a glance 
that tbe Pythagorean sj'stem of the uolverse, geocentrlo and with 
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seven inyisibU yet eoUd concentcic revelviog spbcrea, ia only tbc 
late suiyivAl of tlia immemorially ancient world-view of the 
oldest traceable Semlted. Strike one more circle tangoot to the 
twelfth line above and below, to represent the heaven of the 
fixed stars, and It will be seen that the remaining feature of tbc 
system was known to the anucut Babylonians •, ior in the far 
invisible aoutbem pole of that starry spLere they placed tlie 
abode of En-ki, tbeking of all that is below, and at Uie upper 
starry pole, the changeless, metlenleas, eternal tlirone of Ann. 
(Jaatrow, 460. Jensen, Rosmologie,” 24*Sd, S69.) The great 
world-highway tbrougb all tbe oeles^al gatex, tbe O^aninioors of 
Psalm xxlv, was the only w.ty by which gods or men conid pass 
from heav'en to heaven, and it was called the Way of Ann. 
Tbe cerres]>ondiog highway tbrongh the gates of t))c under¬ 
world was called tbe “ Way of En-kl,” or using au cqnivaleut 
name of tbe most ancient god, the “ Way of Ea.” 

As the foregoing shows us the meaning of the seven heavens 
of piimordial Chaldean theology and science, so it aids us to 
understand that division of tho universe which makes tho tliird 
heaven the highest of all. In this grouping the fii’St is the sab- 
Inner or atmospherio heaven; the second, tlie hcavon in whioh all 
the planets and planetary gods are found ; tbe third is tho heaven 
of tbe unoriginated Ann, t)io heaven of his starry host. In the 
firal, Rammaii was the appointed lord. In the second, Nin-dar 
bore the priioacy until, owing to the growing power of Baby Ion, 
that city's chief patron, Nlbir (hlarduk), gradually succeeded to 
tiks headship of the planetary pantheon. In tho third, the eter¬ 
nal and uncbsngoable, Aiiu vm lord and overlord of all. By 
adding to the seven planetary heavens that of Ramman and that 
of Ann, we have the “nice heavens’’found in various mytho¬ 
logical expressiooa 

Contrasted with what our scholais have hitherto asoiibed to 
this people, wbat a stiipendoos world-concept was this. What 
archlleotonic power of imagloation here fonnd expression. Aod 
since every part was hallowed by divine presences and powers, 
what a temple of temples, heaven above heaven, and shnns 
within shrine In oomplexness even the Bevelatoi’’s apocalyptic 
vision of tbe perfected City of God does not approach it. 
Im^ne the indignant astonishment of an ancient Babylonian on 
being shown a diagram of the cosmological system now currently 
asenbed to him. 
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8»ctl«a n« Tb* BabylonUn EarUt* 

AssjrioIogUt^ Arc agi*eed that tbo fmwlainentAl form of Baby¬ 
lonian teDii)lw was that of a at^ecl pyramid on a quadrangular 
base. They are ^i*eed that this form «-a« intende<l to reproeent 
in a symbolical niinlatiiro the vast mountain, Kharsag-knikura, on 
which men and the gods luaxt closely i^elaiedto men were bdivvd 
to have been created. They arc furtlicr ag5X*cd tlmt aa Leaven 
U sevcii-Htoriod ,60 earth, E-kiir, the *montit^n*home’, ‘mountain* 
abode’, or litorally *moiuHaiii*liou>e’ of men and of all those 
gods whose home is the earth, is seven-stagod, the lowest of Hit 
Hevon l>«ing diked abont by the four sons and the uppermost being 
in cxohisive possea^lou of the gods, Coosidering the fact that in 
the cosmology of the ancient Egyptians, Persians, Indiana, aod 
Obinosewe Snd iho same strange aotlon that, while the toiToetnal 
honzon is everywhere circular, the earth is nevertheless four* 
square, 1 was recently, after yeai'S of mental reHlstance, brought 
to the foil conviction that the seven-staged pyramid was the form 
nuder whioL the Babylonians and even their Sumerian predecea- 
sors conceived of the earth considei'ed as the abode of living men. 
That wliieh enabled me to reach this coiiehislou was the discovery 
that the E*knr of ouv upper world inquired for iU completion a 
precisely similar but inverted counterpart extending into Ei*gal, 
tiie great nether world, and that the pusalicg texts with which 
Jeremias and Jensen have vainly wrestled were at onoo made 
clear by the recognition of two E-knrs, an npper and a nether ona 
This dnplication of the world-mountain was first aoggosted by the 
all-ruling principle of symmetry and bipolarity in this remarkable. 
cosmos, and as soon as I bad drawn the oarth-enn'and-moon sys* 
tern with this feature included, a multitude of pnzzling coamol- 
o^onl espreasions became at once son •clear.*’ Ko reader of this 
paper can be moi ‘0 surprised at ray result than was 1. Let me 
not deprive any who maybe interested of the pleasure of con- 
structiog for himself my new diagram. The dlreotlons he will 
need to observe are simple. 

From a uniformly ruled page cut a portion inolodlDg just six¬ 
teen of the ruled spaces. Make its width such that when the 
eighth and ninth spaces are folded in a pleat upon each other the 
paper will bo a perfect square. 

Fold each of the nppor cornere down evenly to the middle of 
tbe seventh space. Fold them back again and with a pencU drop 
to the second line perpendiculars from die point where the creases 
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cro$e tbe top line, ooutiuning tko process from line to lino i^owd- 
wards vntU tbe eeTCii*Reaged pyramid is formed. Roiaie the 
paper one hundred and eighty degrees and produce the second 
corresponding pyramid. Fill the vacaiH eighth and ninth S|>ac«a 
vitb tho foe xigaag hues that in nuclent Chalda^aii and Egyptian 
idiogmplis reproanntod water. After pasting the paper in the 
centre of a large leaf, place one point of a pair of diTidei’S in tho 
centre of the watern and strike tn’O circles, tbo one tangent to tlie 
top of the topmost stage of the pyramid, tho second tangent to 
tile top of tlic second. From each point where the outer circio 
ents tlm MXtb line from the top, draw a dotted elllptlual enrve 
dipping down iit tho middle to the seventh line; continne it 
upward on its return into itself on both sides no til tlie Inelosed 
pyramid would bide It from view, 'llic diagram in now complete, 
except that a few letters will facillcaio \\» explanation. Write 
"A’* above and “B" below the greater clrele; also “C” at the 
left and D ” at the right. Write “B ” just hclow the top of tlie 
small circle, and “F” just above it at the betCom ; then “0” at 
the left and at the riglit. Between tlie dotted lines on the 
left cf the pyramid write **!/’ and between Uiem on the right, 
“ J.” In the watere, right and left, write “KK.” 

The interpretation is by this lime plain. Tiio pyramid *'E’' is 
the upper^kar, f. «., the world of living men; “F,” the lower 
E-kor, s. e, the nndcr*world. “KK'’ Is ono of the four seas sep* 
arating the two E*knrs, and serving each as a world dike. **1 
and is the dally roond of the sun*god at the time of the sum* 
mor solstice, or the daily I'ecord of bin disc-bearing attendants 
Malik and Boenc, in case he is taking a siesta with his wife Mal- 
katn, or Is playing to the superior gods a viiut of ceremony. A 
similar dotted ellipse near the equatorial regions of the smaller 
circle, and wholly within It, would show the average path cf the 
moon-god. The oircle ^‘ABCO’’ is the solstitial coloie of the 
sphere of ibe sun*god, or its eqnlvalent great circle. “A’’ marks 
a most interesting point of which more will be said in another 
paper. 

The hnroen tenants of thenpper E*knr reside in lands near one 
of *'tbe four seas.^ They are, therefore, at the foot of the seven 
staged pyramid. Ae the top stages are In possession of more 
spiritual beings andUta's daaaling throne is at the top, wo can 
easily see bow the gotl of heaven appearing to the dieamlng 
Jacob sboaid seem to aland at the foot of a ladder-llkc ascent 
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from eartli to heaven. In his SemiUo world-view there ever 
aUud between Inm and the Mott High pi'ecleelj these pyramidal 
stages, 

TU world’s great altnr.atftiie tliat elope CbrougU darkoeae up Co God.” 

Again, an the lowest of tliceo £*kur Htagea is peopled by beiogn 
resembling the fiurles and trolls of our folklore, and tlie others 
by orders of huingx higher and ever lilgber in nature In ascending 
series, It ia not atrango that in this marvelously .vid iocalcnlably 
symmetrical c^osmos wa dnd the seven bIj^ob mentally plcuired 
TIB seven horiaonUl and quadrangular heavonn, supplementing and 
at the same time oontrewUng with llie luglicr spherioal seveu 
heavens of the gods. The confuaion of tbe two order*, the earthly 
and the astral, by wntere or redactors who were ignorant of the 
original eyatem has given us the unintelligible and obaotie 
enumerations and deaorlptione of seven heaveua in such writings 
as “The Ascension of IsaisL,’^ “TbeBook of Enoob,” “The Book 
of the Seciete of Enoch," eto. In general it is correct to say 
that all eosmologioal expresHions Id Rabbi niosl literature pi'osent 
simply tbe debris of a no longer nodwtood world*ooQCopt, the 
sublimely beautiful universe of the oldest traceable meu.' 

The lowest K*kov correpponds, of oomte, to tlie upper. In place 
of seven horisontul quadrangular heavens we Lave here sown 
horizontal quadrangular bells. And os the highest of tbe seven 
heavens is tbe brlghCcst in tbe universe, that of tbe sun; so the 
nodermost of these hells is the hottest in the universe, that of tbe 
Bun. Moreover, in descending from bell to Itcll'in due Nuccession 
QUO passes seven gates that thus match tbe far lower seven of tbe 
astral under-world,—tbe seven passed by Ishlar in her descent to 
Kin-ki-gal. In tbe myth leal story of tbs descent of Kergsl vith 
his eartbboro companions, we road, precisely as we should antlol- 
pate from his stardng point, that be has to pass both scries, or 

’Inclosing his article on the “Book ot tbe Secrets of Enoch "in 
Hasting’s Dictiooary o! tbe Bible, tbs Rev. B. H. Obarles, translator of 
the work from the Slavonian, remarks: “From this book it is dear that 
a feature impossible in modem conceptions of heaven shows iteolf from 
time to time in pre-ChrUtlan and also in early Christian conceptiens, 
that is, the belief in tbe presence of evil, or in the possibility of iu 
appearance in the heaveoa" As all creatures in all the Aorieonfol 
heavens, at least below tbe sphere of Kannar, were imperfect, and were 
stiU in some stage of growth, and were living in a realm wherein temp¬ 
tation and trial, cold and beat, darkness and light, were still found, 
tlie fact referred to is precisely what should be expected. 
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fourteen gntes in alL' Lika many auotbci* text tbai et first 
aaam<Ki a stumbliug block, this respecting tho fourkcn gates 
proves ft striking eon firm fttion of tbe hers pi’esented roconstniu* 
tion of cbe iinilcV'VorM. 

In tbo fonncr section, before iny first diagram was desoribod, 
it tvfts intimated that a slight modification would later be noted. 
The sanjo modifioadoo Is ueceKKary in the second diagram. For 
the sake of greater simplieitj and ease ef constniotion I mado the 
iieight of all the pyramid-stages uniform, also the intervals 
between the heavens were all tinifurm except tltat ttie one between 
the heavens of Utn and Tntu.and the one between the heavens of 
Ashur and Anit were mode mnltiples of the unifonn nnlt. Tills 
does not coiveapond witli the cbougbc of tlie Babylonians. They 
thought of tho planetary heavens as farther and farther apart ibe 
higlier they rose; and In tins tlroy anticipated modern seieoce. 
Whether the intervals given by Plato in his aceoant of the Music 
of the Spheios corresj>ond to those taught by tbs ancient Baby* 
Ionian astronomers is not known. 

Finally it should be partioalarly noted nnd constantly borne in 
mind that in both oooceptf, that of the Iteavsns and that of the 
earth, senitb and Arctic polo wore originally identical. Tho axis 
of the earth was perpendicular in position and all tbe heavenly 
bodies moved in hotizentai planes abont it. Even Professor 
Maspei'o was so impressed by tbe evidence of this that in a foot- 
note to page C44 of his ^Dawn of Civilization," lie need tiiis fov 
biiD remarkable language; ‘‘The general resemblance of their 
theory of the universe to the Egyptian theory leads me to believe 
that they (the early Cb aid sans) no less than the Egyptians, for a 
long time believed chat the sun and tnooo revolved around tlie 
earth in a horieontal plane.^’ 

The foregoing interpi'etation of ancient Caldtean cosmology is 
aubmitted to llie judgment of scholai^s, espceially to experts in 
can el form literature, In tbe confident belief that ic will be foimd 
disilnoCly illuminating, not only in every field of Semitic mytbol- 
ogy, blit also in tbo study of the mythologies of seveial other 
ao^tient peoples, wlio, Id one measnre or another, received Intel* 
lectnal stimulus from pre*historIc Chaldaau culture. 
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Conirihuiicyns to Avutan Syntaxy the SiihfjrdinuU Vlaust .— By 
Lours if. Guay, Princeton Uiiiv^rnlty, Priiiocton, N. J. 

A exurjy of tlio suborclinAte olniiRe in Avcstan ini|ioriftnt for 
tho eiynta& of In<io*Gcrinania As well ns of Inri>Irantan, since 
Avestan, Old Pertuin, Sanskrit, and Greek are lh« only dialects 
wUicIi JjAVO preserved iho pvimltivo diaunctioii between ilic suL* 
junctire and the ojitativc, tbe olilof moods of the sobordlnate 
clause. In view of prcvjouB coiitnbutions' to tliis subject, I 
shall confiDO myself to temporal, causal, ebarsocerisue, and final 
clauses, Qod to the types vbieb maybe called indirect question 
and indirect discourse. Tn sneh clauses tbe iudicaUve seems to 
denote reality, while tlie dependent moods, subjunctive, oplativo, 
and injunctive exprer^a more tn* lees desirable contin^cncioe. Tbe 
same modal distinctions, 1 think, bold hero winch 1 have son^ht 
to show olsowbero in ray stadies on tbe syntax of the Avesta 
{AnmiU Ti Acad. Scisticcs, xii. 64d-053, fi69). 

Tlie conjunctions which inti’cdnce subordiiiato clauses in 
Avestan are yat {CfAv. Aya£), yodd, »/a<W, yava^ yacffta, 
and compound coujonclions one of whose parts is derived from 
the stem ya*. Tlie cognstoe of Avoaun yo* ai^e given by Her* 
mam), Gab os ina Indogermanlschen Nebeusatse, Jena J)U8. = 
K2. xxxiii. 481-886 [rated here as Bias.], 14, Pronomen •/« als 
AdjekUvum, Ooburffer Programjn [cited here as Pr.], U-16. The 
etymological eqnivalenia of yavata, y<iB9if, and vi9»sn* d aArnaf 
*/ff* are not found as conjunctions In other Indo-Gerraatiio dis* 
lects. 

Tbe original meaning of ya- Is somewhat donbtful- Hermann 
after an exbanstivo disonssion concludes that ■'/04 was ori^nally 
an anaphoric substanfive, and tbat the relatire pronoun •/o« was 
derived f rora It (Pr., 16, S6). This does not seem to roe as plaus* 
ible as the older view tbat *ioe was originally an anaphoric 
adJecUve which 3ater developed a relative signification (Windlach, 
Curi. 6’e«<i,il. 201-41&, Jolly, T2-78, 119-120, Spiegel, 625-62T, 
BelbrQck, ST. i. 30-82, 103, Hermann, Diss., 13-10, Streitbesg, 


> Jolly, Kapitei vergUiehender Sipitax, Spiegel, Verfflekhaide G^-an- 
ntatiJt, 684-6W, Caland, Zar Syntax der Prononina in Awata. Gray, 
Awnols N. Y. Aca<Uny of Sciences, xil. 549-6S. JA03. *xt 119-145. 
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Chcmnu, 207, Kretsclimet, Sinl i»i dU &€9tlu dv griscft. 

14, BniguiSkni), <?r««t2r., ii. 771, Jacobi, Comp, tu Boltons., 
24, 106>107). It socras to me CKat Ijypoiaxia developed from 
paraUxifl {f«t aeo Paul, Prinzip. der x*^rac/ige8c/t.*, 130-130 as 
contrasted wltli J&eobi, Gomp. if. JPelfns, 3C^80), Tlil*« dc*vcloi>' 
ment took place in tlic pericHl of the urapi achc, bnt at ft com* 
parativcly lato date. Tlm« we apparently Hnd a dialectic diver* 
gunny iu llie mapraohe with regard to the word introducing tlio 
subordinate clause, for one gi’OUp of dUieois seems to have tksed 
whilo tke other adopted for the same purpose *^o-. 

So far as tlie Saitskrit, Avustan, Greek, and Phrygian are con- 
oerued, I agree with CaJand, 17-18, ami Delbrtlek, T'gl ^n(.,iii. 
807-310, 445, in i'egai’dlDg t/rt*, 3; and m as trac relative pro¬ 
nouns.' 

Koitlier in Avestaii nor in Sanskrit in iliore any sequence of 
moods ftucli as is found in Greek {cf. Del brack, SF. i. 83, Vffi 
Synt., iiL 439-445). 

] have given parallels to the subordloate clauses in Arcstan 
from Sanskrit, Old Persian, and Greek whenever I could find 
tbem. The rich collections of material In Delbruck’s AUind/sc^e 
Syntax (s SF. v.), and Goodwin’s OroeJt Moods and Tenses (ed. 
1697') have been my sourcoe in this respoct.’ 

The Iranian tradl^onal renderiogi in Pahlavi and Saii:<krlt 
have been duly consulted in the general luterpretatlon of tliu 
Aveslan parages employed ns examples. 

A. TsuroRAx, Clauses. 

Avestan temporal clauses ar« introduced by ya^ (GAv. hyaf), 
pads, yaSa, yava^ yavaui, and by the compounds parti Ay a/, 
paeifa pat, pasOaita ya^ vUpsm & a/inuil. 

Por previocs Utmature see Jolly, 93, 100-103, Spiegel, Aiihakt. 
Qranmt, 833, VpL Orumm., 581-534, DelbrUck, Yyl. Synt., iii- 
322. 


’ The anaphora In Aveaton aeDtonces of the type asm i/6 ahur5 nuudd 
‘ 1 who (am) Ahura Maada* Is only apparent. The correct explanation, 
in my judgment, is given by Caland, 18>28, DelbrUck, Vgl. Sytit., iii. 
800-810; of. SF. v. 567. For another explanation sea UermsDO, Pr., 
8^25. In Old Persian the demosstratlTO pronoun is employed instead 
of the relative, Delbrdck, Vgl. Synt. iH., 311-814. 

' Por classical Sanskrit, Speyer, Sonefr. Spnt., 364*370, should be con¬ 
sulted. 
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m. !sdlc»Uv« In tbs Tsniponl Ol&uis. 

1 . The Temporal Clause is introdoceA by Aya', 

The j>Qrticle Ayat, ya/ is the wfiilar one used to inti*oduce 
temporal claui^cB in the A vesta. 

Yh, 29 . 5 (GAv. vCTBc) : 

at v<i ft/ivu saiUaig J>7»9miiii a/tarat u 

pu wod ffgyA hyat ntatff^pn dviu<U,/Wa4(ihyS. 

‘then verily were we with uplifted hands praising Ahnm, my 
soul and of the eow Asl, when we did amuse Mazda to 
cjuestioDs.* 

Ys. 31 . 8 (GAv. verse); 

at Stc& mSpffht poifTVtm mazdd yt&m it5i nianatfhd 
wivhiuS patarim vianavko Aya| $ibu Aint HetSmaini /i^ngrabom 
Aaifflm aSahf/d d^tntim at‘A?uS ahurom Syao^anaHu. 

‘then wUb my mind did I think th«, Mftada»to bethe first to be 
worshipped, the father of the Good Mind, when I did behold tbee 
with n>ine eye, the true creator of Righteousness, tlie Lord amid 
the deeds of life.’ 

Ys. 43 . (GAv. verse): 

^nt»ni at $im pu!z( 2& minyhi aJtui\t 
/lyal ntd yoAft pairl-^asal manavfid. 

* then did I think thee holy, Masda Ahura, when the Good Mind 
did come unto me.’ 

Yi, 5 . 4 S 5 V 8 - 65 . 4 CTAv. veree): 

yw)i»nti vispt Aonmd 
tray&x zouru^haSaya 
<i viipd nmtiyd ycasaiii 
yut Ail aoi fnxtaCaiti 
yat All uoi f^aigaraiti 
arodvt 9ura andhUa, 

*all the borders boil op in the sea Vonrn*l£asba, all the middle 
boils up, when to them flows, when to them runs Aredvi bCra 
Aniibita.’ 

Yt, 10 . 1 (YAv- prose): 

d<U yal midram yim vo>iru-gcioyaoitimf'&datgn\ amn tpiiama 
dat di»n daS^m at»dn«am yomyata avftnUm vahptyata ya$a 
ytm alvumn ptatd^m. 


I 
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‘tbsn when I created Mithra of broad pastares, 0 SpiUma, then 
I cteaUd bim m worthy of praise, as worthy of prayer a* myself, 
Ahnra Margin.’ 

Tt. 13, 77 (YAv. verse): 

iitaru* ftwrrj uuiinyu! 

Killiim aiufie tuk^hiuS 
(iitian pairi- av&itPfit 
v&hxiCd mano HtwKu 

* when Angra Mmnyu crossed tl»c creation of good Rightconeaosa 
both the Good Mind and the Fire came to help-’ 

Yd. 3. 82 (TAv. prose) : 

yai yaoO day'ii da| daova z^Uptu 

‘ when wheat was created (sic I), then the demons started np-* 

A temporal clause introduced by tjtU may aometimas have a 
qaasi-coT>cea»ive meaning. An example of such a sentence is 
Yt. 10. 21 (YAv. ver«) : 

yafeU hvastpm atp/iayeUi 
yoiCU tanitm i^yeUi 
dint nOit raiaytHU 
frhut oyan(tw 
yft vprsniti avi-iniSriS. 

‘even though he sends a well-aimed arrow, even though be 
resolica the body, yet they do not wound lum beotuse of the 
abundance of evil words which the fee of MitUra utwrs,’ 

(Noietbc variant aiwAayaSio—opiativo—H 8 for awAayefW.) 

2. The Temporal Clause is introduced by yadCt, ya9a. 

The use of yaddy ya0a to introduce temporal clauses is found 
very rarely In the A vesta. 

Vd. 13. 41 (YAv. prose): 

kaiaro el ayA veAr^ayA/(i^tPot<(rC (jyA;n aSAvm oAura mazda 
yaffa epA vfAr^aAe Jiprpmoia yafiu yol mhrkd sjxi. 

‘which of these two wolves shall rather be killed, 0 righteous 
Ahura Masda—when a dog engenders of a wolf, or when a wolf 
(of a) dog?’ 
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3. The Temporal Cl&ose Is Introduced by yavoM. 

The Hite of */<tvala to httroduce a temporal clause ie very rare 
ii) the Avcsta. 

Yt. 10 -11 (YAv. verse): 

nuiuyeie Ja-pio^ 
nacia yPfuun siidai/eiti 
}/f(j>aia nbn nijainti 
msrsiui^u stiin'’ yayeAs 
nisTMu^ scci uA<7}»£de. 

‘nor doth he ihiuk that he hv.\ slain, nor doth he seem to slay 
one until ho smitelh hotl» ibe marrow, the pillar of life, sad the 
roarrow, tbo sources of the vital force.* 

4. Tbe Temporal Clause is introdnoed by pai^aita yatf 

The use of jwjdo&a yat to introduce a relative clause is found 
but rarely in the AveeU. 

Ye. 57 - 17 (YAv. verse); 

yd noit patCaeia hiiSt^afa 
yai ntofnyd <2<on^ dcsi$lt$tn. 

‘ who hath not slept after that tlie two spirits created the creation.* 
0 , Tlie Temporal Clause is introduced by v'appm (i oAm^ y<u. 

Tlie pbisse d ohmi^ yat is employed occasionally in 

tbe youn^r A vesta texts to iotroduca temporal qIsusck. 

Yt- S. 88 (YAv. verse),; 

A Aim pofkai anu3}iarie<tt9m 
aiiUa amthi 
pAnndiSa raoraSa 
vUyan d ahmUt yat odu 
paiiuapayai vaamno 
x^amanUm avi pftMm, 

'after him swept along both the lofty Aabi Vaoiibi and Purendi 
of tbe swift chariot, all tbe time until be reacbed in bis conree 
tbe mountain Hvanvaut.* 

Vd. 7 , 56 (YAv. ptose): • 

aeSo 8 * oHi rfaSnanpm rapaM viippm & oArjiut yat avia ffaniiS 
upat^hadaiH, 

‘this verily is tbe joy of tie demons as long as this stench 
1 ‘em^neth.* 
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lo Sanskrit, Old Pertlan, atid Orcekthe indioativ© wf«q«ently 
employed in temporal clause* to exprew* actual lime, distin¬ 
guished from tiw doj)Ciident moods, which denote hypotlietical 

^RIO. 

a) Sanskrit. RV, iv. 17,10: 

l/tidft »<Uy<wi kfnul 6 V{i!oaih dflMm wiat/rUa ^nd 

uemiit 

‘wiicn fndra pianifestctli true wnvlh, all the stedfast (earth) 
quaking fesi*ctli him.’ 

0 ) Old Persian. Bh. li. 0-7: adw‘i Itibirav dham imd 

ialti/ilvit i!/u Aaddnw alkiov. 

‘when I vra« at Babylon, those land* tliey became i^ibellions from 
me.’ 

Bh. ii. 82-S8 : va$u mUdurn par<lr(i 4 a maruSniimavarfUenam 
mddait/. 

‘ when I came to Mcdin, there was a city named Vardana in 
Media.’ 

Bli. 1-29-26 : aHranu/tddmaiy upagtHm abara ydtd ima 
adOri/: 

‘Orraasd hrongbt mo help until tbi* kingdom was held.’ 

Bb. L S7-S8: ima tya mand kttriam pat&va yM Myartya 
abuwtm. 

‘ thie is that done by me after that I became king.’ 

y) Greek II. i. 609-900 : 

&r0tffTcs y Iwpro tiojaptffci ^menv, 
di Sti Wpora «Kw*emi. 

Hym. Ap. Py., 179-179: 

Ot Tpy 4vT;Ar««, ijm alciiutv 

wpi* fioiliv dwi ’AwoUw. 

11. u. 841-349 : 

abrifi b 

dvrt &a irpe^oix“’'> Ovftiv- 
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b. SdbJu&eHT* in tb« Temponl Olaoss. 

Temporal clauses containing tLe subjunctive are not very com- 
icon io the A vesta. A fev cicamplea, Lowevcr, may be quoted. 

]. Tlie Temporal CUivto U liUrodnoed by pa^ 

Frag. Tahm. 78-«9 (YAv. prose): 

•ini pu naitUtmi ui>hvo ptit OAtao/utli afl96(u>M zaraBuSlra upairi 
/iunanm manu i/l8ji9m aSf»tn jyaiti srvan^rn astanm woa 

M9(ip<U, j/ai hi ouinnh^ pnUi huTiU '’Mi paf h9 man'i/ii paiii 
eivii h<tmit 6 pa« 0 aSia az9>n pd a/tvrd inazdA adi umie uru<l^iA 
diiliapfnt. 

' then vlioso in tble material world, Spitama Zaratlinshtra, shall 
Sbteem himscIC above bis dessrU, all chat time shall his sotil drag 
sin. Then when be eliall esteem himself according to himself or 
esiecmcth himself leas than bimaelf, afterward nliall 1, Abuva 
Maafla, show joy nnto Ms soul.^ 

Nir. 70 (YAv, prose) : 

perft zaota maaffim y<itaUi maiimdi ^ur9sm/m paiti 

bfiTfyit’ 

‘ when the saotar sh^l worship Ahtira Mazda, he should bear 
(the libation) on the middle of the Baresom.’ 

2, 'I'hc Temporal Claos© U iati-odnoed by paSa. 

The nao of $^'/^to ioti^daoe temporal clauses containing tbc 
subjunctive is extremely rare in the Avosta. 

Yu 10. 8 P (YAv. verse): 

iSaocuCU uiS^n •*r9zi/p6paPi>ta 
hn&iixU/i ftaOa $anvandt 
Jpa-Jatdvhv vaatHiHH 
ahm>iS‘Vii6 havaiU 
ya&a preintd vp't-ihiiiS 
apaUi'Zunio miSnilUi 
m*^ yd vQirru-gaopuoUii. 

‘even their eagls-fvatbercd arrows from the well*dr8wn bow, 
impelled by tbo cord and flying, raise ihdr mark when Mitlira, 
of wide pastures, angry, hostile, displeased shall approach.’ 

11 
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3. The Temporal Clansc is introduced by yaoaia, yaou/. 

The nee of y«ya<o, ynyfljto iiitroduM Bnbjuimlive teiupoml 
clause is not common. 

Ys. 65- 0 {YAv. vorse): 

<ipo gCituva rCtmCiBiovn 
yt^oiiiu mota yazTfite^ 

‘ 0 waters, revel in your place wlille llie ;iaour eball wovsblii-’ 

Vcl. 15. 44-i5 (YAv. prose); 

ka$u <iii6 fp<Vta a)*<2-8Via«M« baonn. d-rj mmoi 

ahiird mttaid j/aoa* act6 9p&na biS k'ipi’t ntn-lt^n pairi taCahi 
haiiifn. 

‘when sbflll these dogs bcself-defendiug (and) self-supporting? 
Then spake Ahnnv Mawla: Wlien these dogs shall nm about 
tiviee seven booBoa.’ 

4 . The Xeniporal Clause is introduced by y(i(Ui. 

Tbcaseof ya<?d to iairodnce Avestan umporal claiisos con- 
taioing the subjunoUve is extrcmoly rare. 

Ya 50. 9 (GAv. vorse): 

ynda afSiS mu/iyft vas^ (eSaya 
(,i huditnaui i^yits girsM fiyAtn. 

-when 1 ehall rule at will over my blessing, then might I, 
deairing it from the wise, be a recipient (of it).’ 

4, The Temporal Clauao in introdneod by v'iSjism <3 <th>nul_ yat 

The use of the phrase ol^^ftdaAmd/ to introduce l«m- 
porol clauses 00 dtainiog the snbjunotivo oocure occasion ally in the 
Younger Ayesto. 

Vd. 2 . Sass8« (YAv. proae). 

te miitoair4 ajyamn^rn v7*y»/n d yaf ulu narv 

ear^loG ffwAan. 

*mftke these pairs invinoible so long as these men shall be in 
the Vars.* 

Vd- 4. 46 (YAv. prose): 

ntatfydi vta^miSa avavhabdaUa paili twnc paiti 

xSafn$ vitp»m d ahmai yat (A iraod <2r*nfay(pi yd paoiirva 
aS9rap<r/ayd dnr^oy^i. 
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‘in the middle both of day* and nights ho sbooM sleep by day 
and by night until they shall recite those words whioh the first 
Herbads shall recite.’ 

Vd. 19 . 23 (YAv. prose): 

Qtit vo/tu 7n<tfw nidaiSlS 9&rS-6ioari/a)ui)n rao^avh^n yaf Ad 
bayd-^uian^im uiiol’9'nci2ayfin/i oispam u ohfTiat hv 
9uioa iCHCtffia 

Hheii shouldst thou expose Vohii Mauah to the stars mightily 
fa'ihioned chat the stars divinely created may shine or him until 
hia Dine nights shall elapse.* 

Greek baa nnmcrOQs examples of the subJunctiTe lu temporal 
clauses, even thongh the seg;iience of moedt in this language lias 
obacared the Indo^Germaoio modal ntagea 

Soph. Oed. Tyr. 884-835 : 

«M 3* ii' ovr 

vpbi rev fupevToa iK>xd9r}$, ^ iKriSa. 

n. xiv. Y7-78: 

vifr* 8* ir fbviuv 6p^UffffO^^(v, di i nfy i\0ij 
vhf i^pcfrj. 


o. OpUtiT* is the Temporal Olaus*. 

Temporal oiauset con taming the optative are by no means 
corenion in the A vesta, A few osaruplas» however, may be cited. 

I. The Tempoial Clause la introduced by ya^ 

The use of yas to iotroduce optative temporal clauses is 
extremely rare. 

Vij. p, 136 (YAv. prose)' 

&at ya$ AarofinO van^nib stdrb meuxluidid ^i2yagyt7s da^drd 
fiaraonC /^</A 9 r 9 t»fi 4 i a(wi‘ar 9 nti, 

‘then when one should aaerlfice to the Maada^eated star 
YaodnC a cake, they out op aod eat four cakes.* 


' The Miationa from the Vijirkart-i Deni; are made from Bartholo 
mae‘s edition of the Avesta portions of the book in IF. xil 43-101. 
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2. Tlic Tcnii>oml Claiwo is introdiioea by yay«<a. 

Th« use of to introduce temiioral clauses conUitung 

llie ©[►taiivc U exceedingly rare. 

W 9 . C (TAv- verse) (iterative optaiive) j 
p'a<'a)‘o>&e 

pita pu6>tJifCii riio6a'Soa hiinrut^i^ 
t/tiodia Uv{t$iov 

pi/ifo {•lonfjuff’ilu 

‘fatlicr anil sou M'eni forth fifteen years old each in tigure 
while Ylma rielt in her«l-, Yivanglivniu’s stm, shouia reign.’ 

3. Tlkc Temporal Clause Is hurodneca by p7«jwm (t afiniHt 

The M6 of vutjam d aftntO^ ytitoif lo intreduco optative lem- 
pora) clauses is extremely 

Vd. 6 . 27 (YAv. prose) : 

fraSti/^yok irUtam ussbayoif (ipC zaroOuStra il 
Al>,/ d itpo <t d;>d u far»b9r9»i8Cff <i}ki 

v7sp9m d uhm&f pa^’>U uprpjasok irUtitfn 

‘he slionhl go forward, bring the corpse out from the water, 
Zamluisl.tra, from water to the ankles, from water to the knv'cs, 
from water to the waist, fi-om water to lliu Jjeight of a iinui, even 
till he sliould reauli the dead body.’ 

Temporal clauses ccntalnijig ilie optative are found in (iivek 
also, as Plato, Eep. fiUlB: nai ri (iky &y i$oXn^Oi<y, n ii «Utr 
kyypd^xHty, fw« in /uDuora it^^purua T«^«iav. 

d. ipjoocUvs la th« TempttBl OUaae. 

The injunctive occurs with extreme rarity in Avcsian leraporal 
clauses. This asage was not found in tlic late pr 8 *Indo*Ger* 
manic period, but seems to have developed in Avyntaii, which 
shows a marked fondness for the injunctive, uinpl<),vlng it in con* 
ditional sentenoee tin woU (Deihrflok, ih 852-36?, 

SC 3-364, 870, Oray, AnnaU JVl T. Acad. o/ikL, xil. 580, 362-663, 
678-674). Tiie introductory conjancUon in Avcsian Injnnctive 
tern I-oral clauses is always yat (GAv. /lytrtf. 
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46, 11 (GAt. veree): 

xSadruii y/y*»4 karapanu kAvoj/dtCH 
aJuVS 5j/ao0(maii ahilnt miffij/aiilye'ti muS’ai 
(f% unit «*a5c!{J zrttoiht 
ky<f^ yafiru Cinoatn farAiiS 

i/(tcoi v'mpiii dri\f$ (UmuHui oitapO. 

' Kftr&^)8 fiistl K&vIm dill iuntG t)ioin^GlvcH wuli power to 
deeti’O)' tlie lifu of man wlt(i «vil dvGils, vlioiu tlieir own ooul 
ami tJi«h’ own rclnj^tion is to make howl witen they ore to come 
where the Clnvat-brnlge le, members for all rtcrihty of tbo honse- 
bold of the Liu.’ 

Tk. 48. I (GAv. vem); 

peii atluilf oiH dnifim 
Ayaf ^uaiuta y<i daibUSni /raoidd 
am9r9tdUi dacoiUS^Q mfiiydlSdii 
aitoi tdViiii vuhmant isaxS<ii aAura~ 

* if in time to come Riglituounness cotjt^ueua tl>G Lie, when the 
falsehoods winch were 8|>oke)i iu ocennty both by demons and 
men are to be I'eaohed, tlieo prayer to thee le to iocrease became 
of tlij* boons, 0 l^rd.' 

B. CaVitAT. Clavsbk. 

Causal clauses in the A vesta are introduced byya^ (GAv. Ayar), 
and may oontain any mood exoept the imperative. The modal 
values ore the same in causal clauses ax uleewiiere. For previous 
literature aee Jolly, Splegul, Aiibalci. Oramt)i,, sad, Vgl> 
Gramm., 535, Cal and, 41, Aotenrleth, Entwioklung der Relativ- 
e&tse im Indogeriaanischen, J^iimieryer Profframm, 1603, 29. 

a IndiesUve in th* Osujal Clause. 

The indicative is by far the most frequent mood in Avesiao 
oaueal clauses, stnoe the genius bf the langni^ prefers u> atate 
the cause as real rather than snpposed or contingent. 

Ys. 29. 2 (GAv. verse): 

ada taSi piui ptrfaaf ahm: ka0d i&i gav^i raiuS 
hgut Aim data ziagafUO hadd vdtira pao^uyd SaoxSo 
kim Adf vSld akurtm pi dr4goCd?bU odfemem vadugii^ 

'then the creator of the o;c asked Asha; How Utby lord for the 
kine, since ye, rulers, did give her diligenoe kins'furthering 
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together with pasttirage ; whom wished ye as a lord for her who 
should strike down wrath from tbo wicked 


Ya. 32. 5 (GAv. verse): 

Ul <bb 9 ru(Olu An/yaWU (unsnltUaeCa 

M/<ii vft fika iiutndpM yjny uMA main^piS 

MSy<io&{iJi9>n vacaahA ya fraCiurti (h-^i/vantsm n^yS. 

‘ thereby yebegnUed man of good life aodof immortality, since 
yon, ye demons, the Bad Mind taught with ovil mind, witl. evil 
word and deed to rule the wicked.’ 

Ya 46. 8 (GAv. verse): 

And si j/P dr9yv<'iUc va/UUu 

hvo oAiod yuh$n*ii aSaviipyo 
hytif duhif! ptuiwnyfl <W oAtwv?, 

‘he verily is wicked who is most good to the wicked, be is 
righteous to whom tberlghwoiis is a friend, aiooo, Lorrl, ihoa 
didst establish the two primal faiths.’ 

Yl 12. 9 (TAv. prose): 

yatsa ohi raSnoo aSawA upa kargoai't y<U ai-nafa ti^ynma/ti. 
‘since, 0 righteonj Raslmn, then art above the Karahvar Aresahl, 
we invoke tboo.’ 

Tt.ip.8Q (YAv. veiae and prose): 

aom x'arSnO h/inghtroayata 
ulsd pti 0 r 6 ii 0 } 9 yGn 6 i^ 

tfkd sifrayA 0raciuono 

9 /itiiavuiiyun^m V9r90rai>anf^i’n yjr^JV<y«siomd anyO arradei* 

‘that glory ThraStaooa the son of the bouse of Athwya, of the 
noble house, eeized, since he woe of viotorious men the most 
victorious save S^aihusbtra.' 

As examples of causal clauses oontalning the indicative in Old 
Persian and Greek I may quote : 

• My renderleg of the Ust line, Ann. W 7. Acad. Sei, *iL 889, errs 
in the force sasigned lo i», which introduces a flual eUwe (see below 
pp. 185-188), and in the translaUoa of the Instcuraentsl dJVpcddobM. 
This b instrumental for ablative, as iu Ys. 48* H, 53-8* **• 
JacbeOB, Av. Oruvtn., g9l6, who refers to 'WUICDey, Skt. Oramn., 
gS68a. 
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Bh. iv. : avahyayudij/ atiramaed^t itpMUlm abai^a vid 

nniyft bdffOfM iyaCy naii/ ariha dham. 

^^refore Auvatiir>2c1ft brought aid, and the other godd that 
ar^i since I was not liMtlic.* 

II. i. 5G : 

nT^ero ydp Agw&y, Srt fkt 5p£ro. 

b. OpUIlT* la tb» Caosal Obuie. 

The optative, like the injunctive, occmi^ with extreme rarity m 
the Avextan causal clause. 

Ya, 43.10 (GAv. verse): 

pdf7t<iC& nd yd tdi ihmiparStd 
^)arfCm si 0 te(i yadond (a( 9 Di<ioat^ 
kyat $i£d oslayfs aihm dyat ImaMCtnt^m. 

< and question thou ns thy questions of us, for a questiouing by 
thee is as that of the mighty, sinco one ruling at will might make 
thee mighty.’ 

As an example of a Greek danse conwlijing an optative of 
(assigned) cause Time. ii. 21 may be cited: tov rCepueXtf IwLofgv, 
Sri orpuTTjy^ ow ^ircfdyM. 

c. XajQMtiva in the Ceosai Clause, 

The use of the injunctive in Avestan causal clauses is eMremely 
rare. 

Ya, 43. U (OAv. vei'se): 

hyas ltd fiyai vafdamnc iivd daidii 
ni 4 iiby 0 matdd tavd ruj^no /nraSnsnini 
hyat $aa xSuiru ha 6 k /rfjfu 
ux»r»idydi (wm sar»dan& g^ny/iokyu 
mat Sai£ vitpdiS ydt tnar^nti 

‘ since a mao as he knoweth and can is to give to a friend, to 
roe, 0 Masda, (give) thy perfect joy, wnce thy Kingdom and I 
are to come In acooi^d with Eigiiteousnsss to ronse the ebiefuina 
of the assembly together with all those who remerulMr thy words/ 

Vjj- p, 25 (YAv. prose): 

aval yat Ad nars iritSu apuSfdi atahat vpa Ad pwdram 
apiianui sara&uStra yahmai kaSa ptArb haom unrdnan* 
paratkm tlStlryai. 
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‘ M wUfn the man shcmld die sou less, o»c nhall assign to Ikim a 
son, 0 Spitnma Zai atliuslitm, for tlat a eon is lo lead liis wnl 
ftoroB« tlie Cinvat bridge.* 

0. CiiAEAOTRWs'ric Clausb«. 

Tlie rvlaUon of oIj.%rnctcyj«tie aiul final claiiKce in very close in 
AveMan, ami tbe similarity of tlie clmracleeislio to tlie condi¬ 
tional ROM ten oc is snoli tliat confusion nmy easily ri“«. It Is 
sonicUincB possible to regard tlie same clanso a" bolongnig to uiiy 
one of tliesu titreo categories. 

llie Avostan obaracteriatic clause tnay contain tbe subjunctive, 
optative or injnnctiw, and it is lniroduec<i by pui (tiAv. hyaf), 
ya-, or, very rarely, by yi/$u ytt^- Kor previous literature aee 
Jolly, 92, Caland, 41, Auteurictli, 29-30. 

t. SobJuneUvs la th« ObancUrfatle CQstue. 

1. Tbe Obaracterbstlo Olaiisu is introduced by ya*. 

The oUsiacterielie clause is regularly introdneed in Avestan 
by the 1*018 live yo-. 

Yh. 29. 7 (GAv. verse): 

koiti yoArt manav/ui y5 »<?dyd/ Ssdyd mai'ftaiiii/d. 

‘vslic tlirougb tbe Good Mind is one who aliall bring lbe.se 
things down to men ?’ (i a, such a one ae to bring.) 

Ts, 31.1 (GAv. verse); 

tA v5 wrvdld mareixid a^nU^ va&i 

(tlibyO yH MTvmiSSTvJ^ oJoAyd yaedd vttnmnCaUc 

attV eahiUCt ySt tai^zdH awAsa jnoftfdi. 

‘remembering these your doctrines we preacli words unheard 
(before) of those who by the doctrilies of tbe Lie destroy the 
create res of Rigbteoesnoas, but most exceUent, to those who sbaU 
be faitbful unto Mazda.’ 

Ya 49. 8 (OAt. verse); 

.^rolaol^df lotididfifcnt aSakyu cM 
Uit matdA ydsu aA^nS 
moiSyddd powAdu Btoahtm u sSoBrvi 
yuvoi ytsjMS^raeSdvAt' d^Adntd. 

‘unto Feraabaoshtia give tbe most friendly lordship (cf. Jack- 
son, A Hymn of Zoroaster, 66, Banliolomae, Orundr. tran. 
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JPAilol., i- 232) of Riglitoonsnoas—that I beg of thee, Mazda 
Ahiira—aud ench (lorUsliip) for me in ihy good kingdom (xo that) 
we Bhell be tiie nngbuest for al] eteniUy.' 

Ye. 35. C {GAv- prose): 

Jh/Sa vuioi/Clii “5 aHl>j/o yOi V odd y^raay//?* yodd 7/ asCi. 

'.‘Utd let otio tcaoh U to anuik aa ahnil do it creit na it ia.* 

Yu. 39, 1 (GAv, prose): 

drtf iirunC p<i9uk<i»{/niSu yrJi nfijijiiisnti 
tOi <i yrt't’d uviJiyH d <fv/t97/. 

‘tlicn our seals und the souls of tike cattle who nourish ns, and 
(of HQuii M ihoi^o) for wiioni they sLalt be, and (of sitch as those) 
who shall be for thero.^ 

Yt 10 . 1)9 (TAv. verse): 

yatayunta 0t£^i inozdayafna 
pif9ti^}/a etaoraHdya 
vayaiihya patarotoUbya 
yoi poi'on’nC J^vaafhtU, 

Hho Masdayasniane woi«hlppe<I thee with beasts great and 
small, with winged birds, such as ahail fly on pinions * 

Vd. 9 , 27 (TAv. prose); 

a$uim[c}ta^d dr?tiJay6iii ySi nuhon vur99rayny$tfiyMmiIa haSi' 
osydcemsknda. 

'thei) shonldst thou recite those woisls which shall be both 
most victorious and most healing.^ 

3. The Characteristic Clansa is introduced by ya 6 d^. 

Tbe use of ya25t| to introduce Avestan cliaiacteriatic claoses 
)B exti^emely rare. 

Vd. 6 , 43 (TAv, prose): 

ban9iSiaiSvad& paiti guiuSoa sptU/ma 20ra9uStra yabSU (Hni 
btlibUtim aoaiOfi^ suno od vayC t& f»r?/f’z'arQ. 

‘even upon the highest places, O Spitsma Zsiatbusbtra (bear 
ye tbe corpse—see 6 . 44). wbe:‘o most surely either carnivorous 
dogs or caraivoi'ous birds shall perceive it,’ 

h- Cptativ» In the Chersetei’istie Oilaw€. 

Tbe use of the optative in tbe Avestan characteristic danse is 
quite rare. 



1, The CbaracterlBlio Clause is iotTOfluced by ya-. 

Aveatan chainoWtiscic daixses arc regitlarly introclncc'd by the 
relative yu-. 

Ys. 44. 10 (GAv. voi*wj): 

Uii n\oi nuoCii ulivrA 

yii e<(hiSti\ 

yt\ inui (iM friiiloii 

•yrimiliui intiiliS ai/i 6 o 6 ttii<i Sr 9 a duhlyffi 
ma/ij/A ChiO/S “W* mazilA. 

‘ this I ask lliee, tell me truly, Lonl, this relij|jon wliieh U the 
beat of those that are, such that It should ndvaiii'e iity crvalnreH, 
being in accowl with righteousness that it wliouW put works 
alight througli llm woiils of Armaiti, (bBlii}»} iby reward vohiii- 
larily for my knowledge, 0 Mazda.* 

Ys 46. Ifl (GAv. vei>«): 

yi mailyti yaoS ahmui aifCif va/iiitii 

lAo/iyfi iHoiS ooAu vdihm maiia»h{i 

y} ^tui daiditH. 

* whoso to me is pure, to bina are tlie best things Co be ■, of my 
wealth ami to give through tlio Good Mind, (bat) diati^uases to 
him who should give ns to distress.’ 

Ya. 50. 5 (GAv, versa): 

ui'cl it Mioa^ «fd oAtff*'? 

/tyaf .•/USmSkui fn^tSi'Cino vuGi-ilaa^il 
aibUhrtStii uiuSyu aoaWiCl 
sitaCnSM yd nA duyu/, 

‘fulfilled verliy, 0 Mazda Ahura and Rig)>teousnos.«, with 
visible evideoc help ai‘e your desires which should plaoe us in 
glory since tharo la friendship for your prophet.’ 

The T^tin is eapeolally rich in clauses of ohainoCeriatic com slu¬ 
ing the dependent mood, e. g., Cloero, de Fin. iv. 1, 1: muUu 
dicunt quae viz itUelUffant. 

e. bjoActiTe In the OharactsrUtio Olaues. 

The inj00Olive, inUxidnoed by ya-, ya$a, or ya 0 a yat U ex¬ 
tremely rare in Avestau obaracteristio clauses. 

Ys. 45». ,7 (GAv. veiae): 

*5 airyamd *3 z^aeiuS ddldiS 
ya verveinQi vavu/tim daf /raeaetim. 
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‘ who flhftll be the oonfcdorAte, wbo the kinemao by tbe laws, 
such that he is to give good glorification to tba serf 

Yb. 19 , 10 (YAv. prose); 

asti s? ana avovai us8<24a ya6a yat <Ut v't^ auhn? erccud 
<7crur«n£. 

*suc)j is it in apotfcli that all the mfiterial world is to learn ii.’ 

Characteristic clauses of ibb typo a^ijicar to be fonnd, altlioiigli 
with ciiH cmo rarity, in Vedic Sanskrit, A possihle exanijilc is 

RV. i. 40, 6 : 

yd nah pipfirad afoina Jydlwnail tttmfu tirdh 
(dm <ism 6 rai<~U/uim 

* bestow OQ 08 , ye A^rins, that boon, wbloh, fnll of light, is to 
carry uc across the darkness.' 

D. Final Glavsss. 

Avestan final clauses do not differ in form froro ckai'aoterietio 
clauses. It is possible, therefore, in many iitetaooes to regard a 
clause as either final or characteristic. The toood in tbia class 
of subordinate cianss may be subjnuctive, optative, orinjunctlro, 
and the introductory word may bo yo/ ((iAv. hijal),ya0A, or »/«•, 
For preTiotis liianvtiire see Jolly, 78, S4-8a, 91-92, 94-07, Spiegel, 
AUbakL <9ra«nm.,d39, Vyl 6 ^omm., 534-535, Caland, 41, Auten- 
rietb, 51, DelbrUck, Vyl. ili. 530, *26, 451. 


a. SDbjaoctive In tba Pj&al Olaoja. 

The subjunctive mood Is the one which is regularly employed 
in ATeatau final clauses. 

I, The Final Clauee is iutroduced by yu*. 

The use of yo^to introduce final claoses is very frequent in the 
Avesta. 

Ta 2 $, 1 {GAv. Terse): 

(thyd yHtu namavha vttdna2a4i6 raf^txhyQ 

manyiui maeda poiirvTfn »pfintahp& aSd vitpSng Syw$anti 

vavAhiS itrfitvm m(axa»h6 yd oJfioo'iid a^uiCti urudnsm. 

‘with Lands uplifted in bom age I ask, 0 Mazda, for the first of 
that joy of tbe Holy Spirit, (eren) deeds unto all tbrongb Right* 
eousoasB, the wisdom of the Good Mind, and that 1 may rejoice 
the sonl of tbe Line.* 
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Ts. 33 , 8 (GAv. verse): 

• fru nirdjTuooittlilm at'iBti iu yd vohfi lyavui mana^jhu. 
‘speak for^L to me these exeelleal ttiings that tliieuglt the Good 
Mind I may approach.* 

Yft. so. 4 (GiVv. verse): 

<rf ed: yaskU fMce/s manUt ahw'^ 
hatlii ai^u nianuufid 

»ia$yiU}it yd 7*' tSAv^af n pnfffi 
lijclt ar^dr^ny (hmAugffetTv S9)'aoHiiuc. 

'ai)d lauding you I ah all worship, 0 Ma^da Ahnriif l<iget}ier 
with lligbteouenoBs and tlio Best Mind and tiio Kingdom, in 
Older that on tlie Path of Revealed Peure one may niand (and) 
that 2 nay hear the generous givers in the Abode of Song.* 

Ya 16 . 10 (YAv. proae and verse): 

yaisatnaide 0i9[on inaiSana/it fiaiH aJfCiwn ahira matda droft/- 
SaoS dnO-virah^ drva-aioCiSi'afie. 

yah>ni si Jta^ii tanuyi^m 
A&m$ maeSaine 
miSiuit ai Aama at a^yana 

‘ we praleethee, 0 righteous Ahura Masda, lord of the abode with 
sound SatUc, aoniid coen, sound seed of righteousness, wherein 
{= in order that in it) may dwell each body in tlie self-same 
abode for time foil long both winter and summer.* 

Yt 5 , 00 (TAv. verse and prose) : 

&ana yasna ycatifig .... 

yffi9 Cava maedft kfir^/iaot tadars anion ar90»m ujjairi idorax- 
Sact^m. 

pcu9 dicu ni/ii aiioi-dndAnU. 

‘ with what praise shall I worship thee? (With that which was 
the one by) M’hicb Mazda made thee ran in the region above the 
sun that they may not deceive tbee.’ [yas» for yc^?] 

Vd. 19 . 5 (YAv. prose): 

duida a»ra mamy6 fitndni dpma da^vo-dAtsm Jan&ni naau! 
daSoC d&tafn Jandni pairik^m ypm ya/imai us-eaydt^s 

aaofyfX V9r90r^ Aoda apai k^aoy&i, 

‘malignant Angia Malayu, I shall slay the creation demon- 
created, 2 ehall slay the Corpse demon-created, I shall slay the 
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Fairikx Kliuantliftiti that the vlolomita Sacubyant may bo born 
from th# Kanaava water.* 


S. Tliu Final Claiiso U iiits*oducc‘d by yat. 

TLc conjunction yerfis uac«I very rarely, find only in Younger 
Aveala> to introduce final o 1 ciiiiu-k. 

Yu 5 . 50 (YAv. verse) : 

iiaf /iwi Jni^i/9U 

fivat (Ij/aptoin daidi hS 

vatyu/ii «9Vute a$odui sure 
yat itavuma aiwi^vmyft 
texmom tu«9m ru3a5iidr»m 
yu&a vai/ti nifaiidmu 
airyaufim du/iyutiftm. 

Mlion they implored lier: Give ue that booo, 0 good, most 
mighty Aredvi SOra Aiiuliita, that we may become victorious 
over the sturdy warn or U^I 8 A, that we may conquer the Aryan 
Imids.* 

Yl, 15 . 40 (YAv, verso): 

dot /iini/ai9y$n • 

avaf uyupim dutdi nv 

vayui yd vpafo-koityO 

y<it timanu’paiilm oinddma 

yvdnd srocStd-ki/trpa 

yS iiO hub9T9ti^m hardt 

yavaia guyafvdoa 

frmainiimCa ha Mtmydt 

duvro dunto hizuz^. 

*tben they imploj'cd him: Give os that boon, O Wind workiog 
on high, that we may find a boose'bolder, young, moat beautiful 
of form, to entreat ds well ae long aa we both aball live, and be 
almll beget wise, istelligout, eloquent offspring.’ 

It ia to be noted tbat yat in both these sentences may be 
referred to dyaptoni^ and they may, therefore, bo classed among 
clauaes lotroduoed by ya-. On the other band, the paiallelUm of 
yat with yaSa in Yt. 5 . 50 and 50 seema to imply that yat is 
here to be regarded as a oonjunciioD. 
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a. Tlie Mnsl Clause le introduced by 
T}ie Qse of va^4to introduce Aveeun final clauses containing 
the subjunctive Is not uncommon. 

Ya. 34 . 0 ^GAv. verse): 

<fl tai tm’n (tavSiom dutd u/ty<i vitipii nifie0u 

yu$<i nd yas0miui«J(l urvatfiyA stavoi ayati puiti. 

'then give rue that sign, nl] the abodes of this life, and tbat wor* 
sbi^i)>ing, landing more joyfully (?) I may coido to you.* 

Va, 60 . 5-0 (YAv. verso): 

vuinti uhpti mnthiC ftruc^' 

dzliii erjtuxSfan... 
j/oOa a^onya anigif^ apgnta 
mrewdia uSyiiSa pailia^i. 

‘in this bouee Obedience should conquer DUobedionce, Peace 
Discord... that In tbis Louse through Iroly Obedience the 
Amsbaspande may dwell.’ 

Yt. 5 . 50 (YAv. verae): 

<iui htntJaiByaf 

avai dyaptam danii me 
vavvJti 9»oiSi6 artdv\ aOre andhiu 
y<i$a asatn upgmpTn ziad)‘9>n 
iavdfii vi^an^i du/iyurnim... 
yai vla/xfUfuA yuztan^m 
aggmj’f'oigptgm Saf^fuyeni. 

‘then he implored her: Give me that boon, 0 good, most migbty 
Aredvi SQra An&hitB, tbat I may attain to the supreme kingdom 
of all lands,... tbat I may drive the foremost of all steeds.’ 

Ezaraples of final clauses contain lug tim subjunctive arc very 
frequent in Vedic Sanskrit and Gieek, 

RV. ji. 30, 5 : 

4va isipa (ffud df/ndfum wc4 yhia fatruih mandaadn^ n(fdrndA. 

‘OD high hurl down from the sky tbe atone whereby then rejoic' 
iog maye'st ooitsume tbe foe.’ 

RV. iii. 19,4; 

ad d vaha detdtdiiih ywi^ha pdrdho ydd adyd divydrh yd^dsi. 
‘ bring bicber, thon yoiingeet one, tbe goda, tbat today tbon 
may eat worship tlie divine host.’ 
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RV. x. 108, 13: 

ii(p-d vah sut'tu iCihdvo yuHidMiJui. 

‘strong b« your arms that ye raay be iuvincible.* 

0(1. XV. 810-311 : 

4AA£( <v 9 hrvBrv col afk 
^ kI ^u kCo uyayg. 

II. it. 3Hl: 

S' cir& Sdkm’, ?m £wuy«^0’ ‘kprfx. 

II. viu. SO -37 : 

j8guX^»' S' ‘Apytiour ^ nt 

Ofi pi} irivrtt Avmu 6^v9ffapimo rttXo. 
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b. Optative in the Fisal OUiu«e. 

The oplaUve ie fre<|aeiji]y fonnd in Avesteii fiuil clauses. 

J. 1 * 1)0 Final Clause is lutrodaued by ya*. 

Avestan Anal claixses are most coinmonly iiitrodnced hj ya-. 
Vs. 31 . a (GAv. verse) r 

j/pm dii mahif/fi u$ydSu uSuCa doiS rawily^ teSniitafu 
kyaf urcutpin i^uu2oi>»Ko<idpbyv tat ni matdu vlAvoiiui vaoC<i 
Aizofl duKiAyd A»h6 y&Jtimto vit^ny vdurayS. 

‘ what joy thou art to give tbroogli tby Spirit and the Fire and 
by the two opposing hosts art to teacl), (namely) tbe creed for the 
piii^e iu heart, tliat tell ua to know it by tbe tongue of tby muulb, 
0 Msada^ that I might convert all raeo living.’ 

Ys. 43 . 12 (GAv, vejte): 

hyaUH Mto* mraoS aS9Mjcudyi^gSji9n5 
at tft nwi not£ asruUa puiryaoyiu 
va»r»dyOiipar<\ hyat moi SJimat 
i9rao$d aSi m^^rayi ftaCimtiS 
pa v! aiU runoi^iy^ aaodt 

'and tbeo when ^on eaidet: Came to Bighteonsnoss speedily, 
then spakest to mo not to go forth in deafness * before ibat Obe 
dience was to come to me attended witb a mighty, glorions boon 
that he might give boons to help the opposing bosU.’ 

Ta 53 . 9 (GAv. verse): 

ka aSavu ahuro yS iSji/athiS /thniiydt vasS-itHfUS. 
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‘ where is the rigliieous lord who sliouJd resti-aln them from eoo- 
qnosc and license?* 

Yf. 40. S (CiAv. pi‘Ose): 

ah^jtl ?too u/iniiiicfi ahitifc ta^ uJtya i/4 

tat vpCt-famy<imil Wvwfhi hoi&nitl aia/iyiivii r'njHii j/Obt. 

‘thereof give ns both for this life and the spiritual one that part 
of it whereby wo might come unto (be coinpftniouship both of 
tlicc and of Kighteoiisuess forever/ 

S. Tho Final Claiiso Is iiitrodcioed by yef (GAv- hjul). 

TJie use of paf (QAv. hi/uf) to introduce optative final clauses 
is not common. 

Vs. 43. 8 (GAv. verse): 

/k<ti$yo (Iwiift hyat iioy<\ <ft*?yodi(c 
at n/f^iv fiyhn uc^nghbo^ 
hya{ abiMtS zmaet xiu$ru}tyii dy<t. 

^ a true hater shonid I be, so faros 1 can, to the wicked, but a 
mighty joy to the righttous, that I might estaWixlk honor (?) 
of liiy kingdom at yrlll.' 

Ye. 44, I? (GAv, Verse): 

nuitflfi mnm Carun* Aadd leirnat 
ittkitim zhitilk{nn hyaifitl mH hy(il wiO. 

‘Jiow, Maada, shall I come to old age according noto yon, even 
to your ordainment {? of. dsjhrdiilm, the reading of LS, and the 
Pftlilavi rondortiig by and (come) that my voice might 

be cntre&tiog/ [Doubtful. Perhaps, ‘ and what my voice may 
bo desiring.’] 

d. The Final Clauite is introduced by yafiu. 

The use of yfi 0 a to Intrcduce final clauses containing the opui- 
Civ'e is extremely rare. 

Vd. 8. 75 (YAv. prose): 

tlva baruii vWa Meai/oU ya^ 

'away bo should bear it and away ho shall caivy it that it 
might be oxtlhgnisliod most quickly.’ 

Final clauses contalnlog the optative aro found also io Vedio 
Sanskrit and Greek. 'Tim following examples may serve as Ulne* 
irailona 
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RV. V. 64. J5 : 

idftm sti ms mai’Hto /taryaiQ vdco ydtya tdrerna itireud patthk 
AifiK^A. 

‘O Maruts, Kceive yo l:ii)dly tliis word of mine, by whose 
migUc wo should live a luuidred wiiiCciit.’ 

RV. V- 64, 8 : 

y>m n&rtchfi (fsty-f/n ffuittU tjutr/k//'t yuya/u juoiA/7. 

‘U>At now I might ebUiii a way, I would go ly MUra’n p,atb.’ 
(Sayeoa, however, rondcM iho )iiie as tcmporAl.) 

RV, X. 133, J ; 

djyi pnUa mdra oifimH amUriin MibA&ts nuffasoa 

dpa piir<M/tardca uraii y&ihA Idoa pAnnan mddtma. 

'away, 0 conqueror Indra, drive all foes, east, west, north, 
eoiuh, 0 hero, that In thy broad refuge w« might rejoice.* 
(Sflyana I'cndei'S: ‘foes before, behind, above, below.’) 

Od. XV. 468: 

nu voT Sp ayytXov os dyycAcu yu^oixL 
Soph. Antig. Ifl: 

rovS* fXv(K pAVij >Ado(r. 

0 . lojuAcUve 1 a the rioel CJeusQ. 

The injunctive in Aveetsn deviates far from its Indogermanio 
fnnetion ns a prohibitive mood with the negative *mi (of. Ann. 
N: Y. Aoad. &jf.,xji. 662-563,678-674, JAOS. xri. 117-118). 

lEven in dual olauses, as well as in temporal, causal, and char* 
sctenstic clauses, we oooasronally find the injnnoiive employed. 

1 . The Final Clause is iotrodaced by ya*. 

Pinal clauses contaioing the bjuootive are sometimes intro* 
duced by y«-. 

Ts, 28 . 2 (GAv. veree); 

y9 vd matdd ahurd pairVJ<alH ucAft ynanavhS 
moXh'jH d&nvi ahvtt astoaiaiCd hyat^iX manavho 

uyapt^ aiSt Aa<JS ydif ropanta daid^ x*a0r9. 

'I who shall approach you, Mazda Ahnra, through tbe Good 
Mind to give me in accordsnes with RightoouSDess tbe boons of 
the two lives, botK'maierial and that of the Spiiit, which (booas) 
are to place the joyoas is glory.’ 

VOL. ZZD. 12 
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S. Tlie Final ClaiiM ia introduced by hya{. 

Tlie use of to intioduce an injnnotire final clause is 
extremely rare. A possible instance which may, however, be a 
cansal olauso (cf. above p. 157) is 

Ts. 30 . 9 (OAv, verse): 

Vf'i vuf/n 7»i i^r^nunn ahOm 

f7UfZ(J^8{!<l <1 mi'yioti'a laranil aSiidA 

hya/ haOra f/ianA l>avaf ya$rS irUtiS a»/tnt maiBu, 

*Bnd then we should be those who arc to make the world pre* 
pared, aod do ye, Ahura Maada (pi.) and Asha bear aid, that 
there the mind may be where wisdom shall be abiding.’ 

8 . Tho Pinal Clause is introdneed by y<i$u. 

Injemotive final clauses are very rarely introdneed by ya0a, 

Yt. 13 . I (TAv. verse): 

Ji-amrava »rnoo spiiapxa 
yat ukitox^n fravf:^Ui{im 
uyrrtnpm aivi6<iran[iin 
yaBa fnc/as»n aoavhc 
yaSa mi b<ir$n upazf^m. 

'proclaim, 0 righteous Spitama, that [might, eCc<] of the awfnl, 
mighty Fravaahis of the righteous, that they may oome to help 
me, that they may bear rae aid.’ 

Examples of final clauses conUiulng the injunctive are ex* 
tremcly rare in Vedic Sanskrit. Snob passages may, however, 
be quoted, e. g., RT. x. 1 ; 

prd ie yakii prd (a iyarmi nuinma iUHao ydihd viindyc nc 
havisu, 

'I aacrifioB to thee, I send a hymn to thee that tbou mayest be 
praisewoithy for ua in the libations.’ 

E. IwniBB(7T DlBOOUBSB. 

The existence of indirect discourse in Avesta has been denied 
by Jolly, 86 , 108-110, and DelbrOck, Vgl SynL/i^ 324-326, 
although Spiegel, Vgl Chamm., 524, thinks that oratio obliqua fa 
found in this language. If we interpret indirect discourse in 
its broad sense as a terra which “ Includes all clauses which 
express indirectly the words or thoughts of any person (inolud* 
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ing those of the speaker himself), after verba which implj 
thought or the czprcvion of thought (Goodwill, GrMk JtTuode 
and Thntet, ed. 1897, §606), it eceme to itte that wemaj justly 
apeak of Avcsian oratio oblique. In sncti clauses the indicative, 
flubjiinctivc, optative, and iiijaDCtivo moods are found with yaAf 
and i/oi (GAv, AyafI as iniroductory words, The view of 
Dolbriiok, VyL ill, 3S4-as6, as?, that ya^ in this type of 
seiitencc has a temporal force, does not eeem altogether satisfac¬ 
tory. 1 am inclined to regard paf as I'cferring to the entii^e sub* 
ordinate clause. Tlie rclatiTc would tUea have a compound force. 
Such a passage aa liV. 1. lOS, 7 : 

tddiftdfaprioa v’trydiH cakartAa yai ModiUam v^r«n4bod7iuy6 

*hihl, 

X would render, * that heroic deed, Indra, thou Jiaet aocompliahed, 
which (ia) : '^Thoii didst awaken with thy bolt the sleeping 
serpent.”’ (Otherwise Delbrtlck, SjF'. v- 678, cf, Vffl. Synt., iii. 
324.) Homer shows the same archaic stroctnie, e. g., 11. i. 120 : 

A(v?»r< yip ri yt mbres i fM yipax ^y«r<u 

< for this ye all behold, which (is): ^ hly prise goetb else* 
wiiere.” ’ 

Similar also is Od. zvi. Idl : 

<i4i' bn ol (Toor ilfu koI QAov d^^Xovdo, 

‘ say thou (that) which (ia): “ I am safe and am come from 
Pylos.’” 

Still more primitive perhaps (even though its first ocourrenoe 
ia Greek ifl Herod, ill 1J6) is the use of dn (very rarely •'?) to 
introduce direct quotations, as Xeo., Anab., i 6, 8 : o 3) dvorpfmro 

Jrt cpvy yc'Ufop’, 2 Kvp<, «rpf y* rort tn 

The explanation of the Avesiao yai when used to introdnoe 
quotations seems to me to be very much the same, and it barmoo* 
izes with the use of the relative In eentenoes of the type az9/n yd 
a/turd moidi (see above p-146, o. 1). In this way too we roach 
a concord with the Germanic con strootioo, for aa Deeoke, GriecA, 
tind lot. ATfl&erwtoe (Buobsweiler Prog., 1887), 19 sod Paul, 
.FWns.’, 378, have shown, such a senteoce as htnnu^ yaiei n^hva 
iit (Uaifi, yt¥iffKfT( iri tyyin rb bipi^ brnt, Mk. xUi, 28 IS wally, 

‘ ye know that: “ Tbe summer is nigb ” ’ whence le developed 
the ordinary clause of indirect discourse, ‘ye know, that the 
summer is nigb.^ 
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The Avest^ has no ehif^og of inoode or pei’eoos snch as we 
find in Greek end Latin (Jolly, 124-125, liermaon, Dies., 17-18, 
DelbrQck, &?! i. 70-B2, Vgl SgnL, iii- 437-438), unless there is a 
sequence of persons in Yt i 6 , fi-7, which is somewbaKloubtful, 
and wbicb I r^ard as a clause of actual result.’ 

a. Zvdicativ* in the Indlreot OUconrs*. 

The Indicative, like tbo otlier raocKls, retains its own value 
niicUangcd In iodirect discourse in Avexiao. Its use is not 
nncoiumoD. 

J. 'Cbe Indii’GOt Discourse la introduced by ya^ 

The use of ya- to introduce indirect diecoureo ia extremely 
rare, 

Ya. 46 . 2 (GAv. verse): 

vuidCi ta^ y& ahm\ moidd anaHA 
md kamfi<^h}a hyaiJH kamnfhid aAnik 

* this I know, Maada, that I am without my bopee, my scanty 
Hooks (I know) and that I have few folio were.’ 

2 . The Indirect Discourse is introduced by ya^ 

Avestan iodii’ect discourse is most generally introduced by yai. 

Yu. 9 , 4 (TAv, verse): 

hti ahmui aSiS 

iai ahm&i Jasai uyaptuvi 

yas /to pii$r0 u^sayafa. 

‘this blcaaing was granted him, ibis boon came unto him that 
a son xras born to him.’ 

Yt. 5 . 77 (TAv. verso and prose): 
bA aia tS arSuxta 
andei afire anShiS^ 

yea mi auaviit datvayasTian^ni »ijai9n 
ya$a s&vm vursan^ beir&mi. 

*thia verily is true, tbis ia truly Bpokon, 0 Aredvi Sflra 
AnahUa, that as many demon-wersbippers have been killed by 
me, as I bear halre upon my liead.*' 


’ The paeaajre Tt. 2 O. 6-T (TAv. prose): pant yazaia Siara9uitr6 .. . 
auahe&x^attiyonahsyal ?iidaSc( ratHiaiiiiaituud&iataaiaonipiiave 
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Sofetjnsotiv* In Ibft IndlrMt Disooan«« 

Sobjiinclive clacaes of iudli’oct diseourae are estrotnely rare in 
tlie Aveata. 

1. Tlio Indii'cct DiscouiSG le introduced by yat. 

T1)C uae of yut to introduce aubjnncUvo clauses of indirect dU- 
comiu: is found veiY seldom. 

Vd, i8. 46 (YAv. proae): 

aom asii mvurnom yat nd pasOu yai /niltiii' ■ 

yutmio $Hi abm 

‘this is the remedy for it, that tbe man after avakeuing fiw 
sleep abaU tbrioe intone the A ahem.* 

2. The Indirect Discourse is introdaeed by j/odd. 

SnbiuQCtiTe clanees of indirect dbcoone introdaeed by ya6il 
are exoessirely rare. 

Ys. 44 .10 (GAv. verse): 

Ayo/ mSi mazdii apivaifi /uiwuuld 
amznSiiid yaffd AT iai^y^ ddvhd. 

' unce, Uaada, there batb become known to me Health and 
Immorulity^ that thon ahalt give tbese twMn of thine.' 

Ta 9,17 (TAv, verso): 

n* a sdire maSzm tnrt/yi... 
ni /ai ya$a yaefidhva 
vasd-oSodrO ' 

l^SiS SaitnA vanO~ 

‘ I implore of tbee, golden one, wisdom,... this, that in tbe 
•world I may go forth wUng at will, aabduing hatred, conquer- 
ing tbe lie.’ 


c. Xn]im«ttT« Lb the Indirect Dlscenrie. 

Tbe use of ^e iDjanotive In cl eases of oratio obliqua is moat 
unusual in Avestaji. The danse is introduced by ya^. 


e&var9~—' whom Zaraibnsbtca worshipped... and for this boon whioli 
the most upright Oishta, created by Ussda and righteous, gave him 
(namely), might with bistw^ feet' is not to be construed as iodireet 
diacourse (ef. Jolly, 109) but is rather a clanu of actual attained result. 
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Ys. ig. 19 (YAv, prose); 

yaOa/^ iia (^raot yas dim ahamCa udadai iBu dim 

para-Hmuii yim ahursm ma»d(tm manas^c^iryaHbyO dumabyo. 

‘ whoD he is to pronounce thftt bo U to toako him both lord end 
maator, then be ceaobetb Ahura Masda unto the creatures firnt in 
reason.’ 

The close i«8emhl&ace of the AresUn use of yas in indii^t 
discourse to the employment of the Greek An has alrouly boon 
noted. With the use of yaM Co Introdaco ora^o oblique wo 
compare e. g., 11. vii. iO 1-409 : 

yxvriv S*, <eu os ftaXji yijirtif 
W 4\^fiOV VC^NIT 

Hymn. Ven., 219-914: 

rfirev bairra . . . 

M iot <lddmro« xol tffo 6<e/tffiv. 

A single iostanoe of indirocC discourse seems to he fonnd in 
Old Persian in the obscure and mntilated passage Bb. iv. 44: 

<iurQmazdiya taiyaya (f) yaB6 ima haHyam naiy duruxtam. 

• as a Masdaeao (?) I swear (?) that this is trne, not false.^ 

F. Indiesctt Qubstioh. 

By a broad interpretaciou of Indirect question’^ similar to that 
employed in dlscossing iodireoc discourse, there are severe pas¬ 
sages In the A vesta which may he broagbc onder the category of 
such interrogationa' In these sentences the indicative, siibjuoo* 
tive, or opCaUve may be employed, introduced by y<h, yafia, 
yavai) or For provioue literature see JoUy, 106,110-113, 

l^elbrQok, Vyl. Synt^ ill. 431-499. 

a ladlcatlTe la the ladireet Quesdoa. 

The indicative is the mood most commooly employed io Avos- 
tan indirect qaestiops. 

1. The XodirooC Question is introduced by ya-. 

The Tise of ya- to introduce an indirect question is excessively 
rare. 

Ys- 35 , 7 (GAy. prose) : 

(at (Uvi V9r9zy^mahl fraiO. vutlydmaJu y& d Uwnaide. 

‘that do we do and teach so far as we can.* 
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2 . Tb« lo direct Question ie iotrodaced by 

The woivi most oommonly \ised to introduce indirect questions 
is 

Ye. 46 - 0 (GAt. verse) : 

Ptd antf^ OoiSat poxtruyo 
ya&<\ $10(7 zovZAlni us»nivAl. 

‘ who was the generous giver who first tsogbt me how we extoll 
thee the loving ono?* 

Ys. 51 , 6 (GAv, verse) : 

vUp<i tap^wfis yaM afeU AaSi vidaf 
oflsSryd fyfio&an^iS sroiyo hps hwcraiui nowawAo- 

‘ asking »U tliese things, how io accord with Kighteousness the 
hufibendman did find the kine, bdag upright through hie deeds, 
wise throogh hie homage.' 

S. The Indireot Question is introduced by yatoii. 

The use of yaSf’it to ioirodoce an indirect question ie extremely 
rare. 

Nir. 68 (YAv. proae): 

noU ratuj^ raitifi'aUiflt 0uJ»r9^aii^ yaSOit aSto/^fim- 

ar9n£i yaioit I'Otxifi'yo, 

‘ the Katufri shall not forhid their celebratioa of the feast, so 
far ss they recite, so far as one is approved by the Eatu.' 

Examples may be quoted from Vodio Ssoskrit and Greek- 

RV. X. 188 , 8 : 

AdA 4oii i(id adyd no hrCtyOd anvd^i ydlftMhavat. 

‘ who would teU us this today, how he was to be given back.’ 

(This rendering of anudoyi (n.f) is in socordao^ with SAyana, 
whose gloss anud&tavyd seems to me to fit the context better 
than the *Rflckgabe’or ‘vielleioht Mitgahe' of thePWb.i cf. 
however RV. x. 86 , 6 .) 

II. he*; 

of dwy 3 Ti ToocFW ^X'ioaro 'AvdAAw. 

b. BebJonctiT* la the Indirect Qa«8tle&. 

The snbjaocdve ia found quite frequently in Avestan indirect 
questions. 


I 
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1 . Tbo Jiidirecc Qaestioo id Introduced by 

Are&Un indirocC qiw^stioae containing the subjunctive are some' 
times introduced by ya^iL 

Ys. 4 $. & {GAt. verse): 

i)ldy<is 9a0iy[u ya$(l fiOi aSii aoAa(~ 

‘ might the Saoehyaot know how bis boon shall be/ 

3. The indirect Quoetion is introduced by yaval. 

The nee of yavcu to introduce indirect questions in extremely 
rare. 

Ta. 50 . IJ (GAv- verse): 

ail itaoiH aojiii rnazdH avhuCiX 
yavat aiH taoaCft ii&iCa. 

‘and your praUer shall I be called, Mazda, and shall be, 0 
Rlgbteouaoees, as long as I can and may.’ 

The subjunctive is found In Greek indirect questions as 

II. iy, 14-ie: 

OTrQ>9 form rd& 

^ f oSric it6Xxt*w rc nur^ Kol cu»r^ 

lpaafi£V 4 ^lA^TTra ^wr* iti^vripeurt jSbXqi^mv. 

e. Opletlye in the Indirect QueetiOo. 

The use of the optative in Avestan indirect questions is exoess* 
ively rare. The introductory word is ya$&. 

Ye, 49 . e (GAv. verse): 

fr6 v&fraiSy^ maid& ahmia mriiiiS 
yH «$ ±ra&aS 9im&kahy& d manavhH 
9t9i vMidyui % irAnayairnii 
dadn^m yii zSmuvaid ahuru. 

*I implore you, O Mazda and Asha, to say vbat things are your 
Spirit’s through the Mind, to dscide aright how we should preach 
these things, (namely) that faith which is of One like yon, 0 
Lord.* 

Greek iodirect questions cootaining the optative are frequent, 
although the Greek sequence of tenses is a distnrbing factor In a 
comparison with the Avestan type. 

Od. xvii- 368; 

dA^yXoiir r’ eZ^MVTO r/s dy koI W^ck 
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From the cl&sslfioatiou of Avostan subordioato clauses vhlcli 
Las been given, il seems evident that tbia Ivanian dialect coin* 
ddes gsDerallj in sjntax vitb the Old Penian, Sanscrit and 
Oi’Ock. Only the more striking classes of dependent sentence 
Iiavc been considered, but I think that enoogh material baa been 
pi^esented to oontiroi tho view wJdch I aongbt to maintain In my 
previous atndicK on the conditional scnteuocs and the preterite 
tensea of tlio indicative in tbo Avesta, thattbe dialect adheres 
closely in tlie main to IcclO'flcrmanic syntax. 


INDBX LOCORUM. 


A. AVabIb. 

a. QH&H-Awta. 
Ta. sa. l -.p. 181 

ITs. 4S. 8.174 

Tt 10. 71.149 

1 7.l8Ctf. 

lie.168 

8.188f. 

1 5a 4.182 

la. 9.188 

13. 1.188 

8.187 : 

K lan 

m iHft 

20. 8.l&Sf. 1 0 1X8 

15 40 . ...188 

0.147 

11 . 174 

16 6«7 ...ITOf. 

7.IW 

51- 5 178 

19. 88 . . 168 

M. ft.188 ■ 

•>« 0 i««« 

d. Fendiddd 

Td. a. 88.153 

3J. 1.158 1 

8.185 1 

8.147 

b, yosno. 

32. 5.IM 

88.163 

33. 8.183 


3. 82.148 

34. 8.184 


41.148 

3S. 8.158 


4, 46.lestf, 

7.173f, 


6. .184 

39. 1.168 

4C. 8.188 

19, 10......161 

13.ITS 

57. 1’. 

45.ICT 

7. 68.143 

43. 8.188 

10.IW 

18.185 

80. 6-8...,184 

85. ^.147 

A 

8. 76.186 

9 . S7.159 

J3. 41.148 

ia 1J7 

c. YaiU. 

Tt, 4. 4 - -147 

Tf* AASa 

14 167 

18 49 ... .171 

.* in iaA 

J9 5.lesf. 

17 1M 

S8.188 

1ft m 

60.184 

4. J^Voentanfs. 

Tabm. 78«—151 
Kir. 63.178 

48, 8.170 

68.188 

« 1M 

m ivn 

ft l-TO 

1 80 . .163 

51 5« 

8. 88 ...149 

• ft nw 

10 , 1 .147f, 

70.151 

48 . 1 .lEWi 

81.148 

Tij. 35.157f. 

8.174 

89.151 

188.163 
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B. Old Parnlan. 


1 . 

96 - 96 .. 

.150 


37-98 . 

.360 

s. 

8 - 7 .. 

.160 


99 - 28 .. 

.160 

It. 

44 _ 

.178 


03-48...167 


a 

Sig-Veda. 

1 . 

46 . 6 .. 

-361 


108 , 7 .. 

..169 

ii, 

80 , 0 .. 

..164 

ui. 

19 , 4 .. 

-164 

w, 

T. 

17 , 10 - 
64 , 33 .. 

-150 

..167 

X. 

64 . 8 .. . 

4 . 1 .. . 

..107 

..360 


X. 109 , 38„..165 

181,1 . 187 

186,6 . 178 

D. OrMk. 

: Hyaa, Py. Ap«il. 

I 178 - 179....160 

iVeo. 219 -aU .—179 

11 , i. 66 . 167 

j 64 . 178 

I 180 . 169 

699 - 600..160 

ii. 881 . 165 

iv. 14 - 16...174 
rii. 401 - 409 . .178 
7 Ui, 06 - 87...165 
xl. S 41 - 849..160 


xiv. 77 - 78...158 
Od. XT- 81 D-SII..I 0 S 

408 . 167 

*Ti. 181 . 16 B 

xTii. 868 . 174 

PIftt. R$p. 00 IB .164 
Soph. Ant 19...167 
Oad.l^r. 884 * 806.167 

Thuo. a. 21.167 

Zen. Anab. I 6 , 0.169 

B. LftOa. 

Clo. de Fio. 

It. 1, 1.160 

P, OcUik. 
UftrfcaiiL S 8 _ 169 













on Recent Tlhccrice ^ ike Ori(}in ((f ike Alphabet .—By 
the IUt. JoRff P. Fbtbss, D.D., of Si MicisaePs Olmrchf 
New York. 

Ik 1668 I proaentcJ totlio Oriental Society a paper on ‘‘Tlio 
Egyptian ami Old Uabyloniaii Theorist of the Origin of tbe 
Plioenioian Alphabet Compared,” lu which I argaed for the 
Babylonian ori^n, on the ground principally of the names of the 
letters. X return to the subject of the alphabet at this time 
beoauee recent dlsooveries have brooght into the field several 
new theories. 

A aecood edition of Pr. Isaac Taylor^s The Alphabet baa 
appeared, in which is reiterated imobanged his former argument 
for tbo Egyptian origin, eubsiantially as presented by Ds Rough 
ih 1659. Id an epistolary controversy with Dr. Taylor at the 
time of the publication of the first edition of this work ( 1866 ), 
in The Ryocetdinge of the Society f^f Ribtical Arehaeolcffy, 
^fay 6tb, 1864, 1 offered, among others, tlie following objecrions 
to that theory: 

The resemblance of the ‘^Egyptian alphabet” to the early 
Phoenician characters is not senkiog; it is, however, aaoh as to 
render the development of either from the other possible. Such 
sort of similarity proves absolutely nothing. Intermediate forms 
are not forthcoming and vlthoat them there can be no proof 
from the forms of the letters. 

As Dr. Taylor himself says, in reference tc the derivation, of 
the Aetbiopio alphabet (vol. i, p. 866): **Tbe identifioation of 
the leitem with their prototypes can be effected with much 
greater certmnty [by a llDgulstic comparison of the names] than 
byrneansof mere resembiuces of form, which are frequently 
deceptive.” Comparing the Sgypllao and Phoenician alphabets, 
we find no similarity in the namea of the letters, either aa to 
sound or sense. 

On page 146, Dr. Taylor thus sums up his chronologioal argu¬ 
ment : The Semite occupation of Egypt lasted for esveral oen* 
turies [sic]. The origin of the Semitic alphabet is cenoeoted 
with this occupation by three distiooi lines of evidence. The 
first is extern si. The sojourn of Israel in Egypt is Dearly syn« 
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cbronons M itb tbe liyksos perioc^ [«o]. Before the Hebrews wont 
down into Egjpt, the art of writing wm unknown to tbera [«c] ; 
when tboy came out of Egypt they posaessod it [eic]. The 
iniorence Boema clear, it must bave been aoqnired from kindred 
races who occupied the Dclta.’^ Tliis is a tissue of unpiovod 
aesiimptione, and tlie aignmcnc ie utterly wortbless. 

The Inerease of knowledge within the last sevoutcon ycatv 
enables me to add further, that wliile tbe particular form of the 
Egyptian ecnpC, tlie hieratic, from wlilcb De Bongo derived hia 
cbaractere, belongs to a period not later than about 1900 B. C., 
the Phoenician alphabet did not come into existence an til after 
1400 B, C Tbei^e is, therefore, a gap of fiOO years between 
the nae of tbe script fiom wbiob De Bongd would bavo derived 
the Phoenician alphabet and tbe earliest period at which that 
alphabet conid have come into existence, and of about 1000 years 
between the use of that script and tbe earliest W'riting in the 
Phoeoidan alphabet yet discovered.' 

The acceptance of De Rougd’a theory or some modification of 
it, even to the present lirao, is due in part to tbe admirable 
maimer in which it was presented, but chiefly to tbe fact that at 
the time when De Roug£ presented his theory, we were not con¬ 
versant with any other forms of writing from which the Phoeni¬ 
cian alphabet might Lave been derived. Discoveries made since 
that time, and espeoially iu the last few years, have entirely 
changed onr point of view in this last partioiilar. Tbe Tel 
el-Amarna tablets Lave ehown us that at abont 1400 B.C., tbe 
Babylonian script and language were used for purposes of 
official and dlplomatiu Interconrse in Phoenicia and the oeigbbo^ 
log regiona The extent of this use ie emphaaieed by tbe fact 
that the particular correspondence discovered was with Egypt 
Egyptian officials and subject monarebs throughout Paleaclue 
and Syria made use, in their coir^pondence with the Egyptian 
mouarob, of the Babylonian script aud the Babylonian language, 
and tbe Egyptian court used the same language and the same 
script in reply. 


> While ell the arguments above presented do not hold agaluet 
Halivy’s theory of the origin of the Fboenician alphabet from the 
BgTptian hieroglyphs, a great part of them do, and io fact the main 
features of tbe argnmene above presented are valid against all of the 
Egyptian theories so far advanced. 
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Tb« correspondonce «ontun«d in thd Tel el'Arasra:^ ttblou 
hfts HbowQ lu furtlier, with x fair dagrae oi conclnsiv^iieBS^ that 
tii9 Phoenician aliiliabet was at that tiino, about 1400 B. C., 
unknotrn In Phooiucla and Sjria. In tba Tel ehAmai’na cor* 
respon deuce we find occasional glosses explalnuig Babylonian 
woida by some word or phrase of the local dialect.’ At a later date 
wo find numerous Babylonian and Assyrian tablets written in 
tlie ounriforen characters, but containing signiUnrca of the writers 
or brief dockota In tbc sliuplur alphabetic script of the Ara* 
maeans. Comparing these two uses, it seems almost inci’edible 
that, if a simpler Phoenician alphabetic script had at that tlmo 
been known anywhere tbroughout the reglcofi ecverod by the 
Ttfl ehAmama coii’espoudence, wo should not hare foond some 
glosses or some names written In those alphabetic characters.* 
Add to this the fact that the earliest InscripCloDS In the Phoeni* 
clan script yet found do not antedate probably the ninth, cer* 
tainly the tenth century B. C., and it would seem to be estab* 
Usbed tliat in 1400 B. G. tbo Babylonian script was used in 
Palestine, because tbs Pbosnician alphabet had not yet been 
invented. 

The discovery of tlie Tel ol-Amaroa tableta and thsii revola* 
tlons with regard to the conditions prevailing in Hither Asia 
in the feurteonth oentury, and especially the use of the Babylo* 
nian script ae a roodiura of communication at that peiiod, have 
naturally su^ested the derivatlco cf tbo Pbceniciac alphabet 
from the Babylonian rather tlian from the BgypUan. Already 
In 1977 Deecke bad proposed the Assyrian as the origin of the 
Phoeniclai) alphabet.* As stated above, in 1993 I proposed, on 
the ground, however, of the similarity of the names rather than 
of the forms of the ugns, the derivation of the Phoeoidan 
alphabet from the Babylonian script. Hommol, also, in bis 
Qachiehie Bai^onU>i^ utui AatyrietM (1864) proposed a 
Babylonian origin for the alphabet. More recently Ball; in 
“Light from the East or the Witness of the Monuments"* 
(1899), and Peiser in his Siudi^ tur orlantcludufi AlUr^m*' 
kunda (1900), have sought to derive the Phoenician alphabet 


' We have also Egyptian dockets. 

* Of. Lidsbanki. Band 1, EefC 9. p. llO. 

* ZDMQ. xcti, p. lOS ft. 

* Of. also bis article m PrOtMdinga 6f th« Society of BtMtcal Archo*' 
ology, June, 1896, 
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from theB&bjlonUn cno«lform,^ while Delitssob^ and Zmmenx’ 
allow the Babylonian tbe m«n determinative iofluanco in tba 
formation of tbo aipkabeL In all cases the depeodenee is npon 
the form of the letters. The names are supposed to be words 
with a moaning, and wbUe the traditional interpretation of the 
Flioenician alpl 1 abe^Da□les pi’oaented by Geeenins is notetiiotly 
followed, there is not, nevcrtlioless )U any of these theories a 
caioftil inveetigatiOD of those nnmes. which are in wme cases 
made into woida only by a forced eyslem of etymology. The 
signs from wliich the Phoenioian letters arc derived are also as a 
rule the oldest forma obtair\ablc, forms in most cases almost 
linear, which go back to the tiiii'd or possibly the fonrth millen* 
nium B. 0. ^ but, accoiding to any theory, the Piioeniclan 
alphabet must have been derived from the cuneiform script 
towei’d tlio end of tlie second mincnniim^, and it would seem 
neoeasary to consider the forme of the signs used in Babylonian 
inscriptions at that period rather than 1,000 or S,000 years 
earlier. 

But we now know that other systems of writing berides 
tbe Egyptian and Baby loo ian scripts were in osUtence among 
peoples in contact with Phoenicia and the neighboring regions 
in the latter hi^f of the second millenaium. Nnraeious inecrip* 
tions in the eo>caIled Hlttite script have been discovered in 
northera Syria, in Asia Minor and in Babylonia.* In Cypru?* 
there existed a linear script closely akin to certain AeisD or more 
generally Mediterranean systems of writing, like the Karian 
and the Iberian, wbiob, it is claimed, bad been developed among 
peoples with whom tbe Pboeoicians were in contact at a time 
prior, so far as we at present know, to the development of the 
Fboenirian script. More r^ntly there have been discovered in 
Crete inscriptions io two different systems of writing, one biero- 


'Haupt Io Johns Bopkitu Universify Cirtuian, vol. vji. (1888), No. 
84, expreseeshfs belief i& tbe probabilitr "that the Fboetucianalphabet 
is not based on the Zgyptian biarogljphics as is commonly asserted, 
bat on tbe Mesopotamian wedge writing.” Apparondy he bases his 
suppositionOQ tbe scrihang rceemhlance” of “some of the cuneiform 
characters . . . to die oldest Pboesidan forms of the Semitic alphabet." 

Sntilehunff lUt dllaten Schri/tgysUm, 18^. 

*ZuT JVege naeK den Ur^ung dee Alphabtte. ZDU&. t, p. M7. 

* While the Hittito has sometimes been suggested as tbs possible 
origin of tbe Phoenician script, 1 am not aware tbat any definite theory 
of sucb an origin has been advenced. 
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glyphio, strikinglf resembllog tbft Egyptian in luanj particulars, 
tbe second aod later a linear ejBiem of writing, wbiob seems to 
have belonged more particularly to tbe Kteocretanein the eastem 
part of the island. Tbe former of these two Oi^otan nyateraa was 
in use, a])parQQtly, in the first half of the second nillenmura 
B. C., but wae superseded by tlic second by the middle of that 
millennium—IdDO B. C. or tboreaboot". 

Tbc recent dlsoovories and inveatigations of Evans and Petrie 
have given riso to two more theories of the origin of the alphabet. 
In the Archaeolofficai Report of sAa Riploration Ihind 

()899-1900) under the title. “Tbe Palace of Knosaos in its 
iSgyptian Relations,** pp. 64-88, Mr. Arthur J. Evans presenta in 
a gnaided and careful way the suggestions that tbe Cretan linear 
script was the parent of the Phoenician alphabet. He anpposee 
that in tbe first place the erolntion of tbe Cretan hleroglyphlo 
sciipt was “aided by a koowledge of tbe erUlence of the highly 
developed Egyptian ay stem.'* The linear Cretan script showi “a 
mneh more advanced method of writing [than the hieroglyphic] 
and the Egyptian parallels are here less In evidence.” There are, 
however, in his opinion, iostances of direct borrowing and “ the 
System of nameratioii . . . certainly shows a elose pai’allelisra 
witli the Egyptian.” It is this Uoear script which, in bia opinion, 
resembles the Phocmcian alphabet or rather “the theoretio 
pictorial originals of the Fhceniolan forms.” Mr. Evans bas 
aocepted Oesenlua’ interpretation of tbe names of the Phoenician 
letters as words of simple meaning, and assumed the letters of 
the Pboenieian alphabet to have been derived from pictures of 
the objects named. Two<tbirds of these supposed pictorial 
originals of tbe Phoenician alphabet be finds to “correspond 
with actual types of one or other of the Cretan system a” He 
supposes that there woe a “ parallel evolution on opposite shores 
of tbe same east Mediterranean basin from picture originals." 
Therefore, “Pc Rough’s theory of the origin of the Phoenician 
letters from bleratio forms . . . roost be definitely abandoned. 
It is possible even to go further and see in the Semitlo and 
Cretan characters members of the same generic script. A key to 
this phenomenon oiay eventually be supplied by the early 
Aegaean settleroent on tbe coast of Canaan, os represented by the 
Pbllistinec.” Mr. Evaus here suggests a Cretan origin, but, os 
will be observed, he is veiy guarded in his disenssion of the 
situation. 
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Hi a followers have gooo much ftirtber. Mr. Louis Dyer, in 
the syllabus of a course of Uctnres delivered in this country in 
the preceding winter (1900-01), argues that *Hh© Phoenician 
alphabet was iieiived from transplanted Cretnn piotographs, 
vliicli had received Semitic names that bavo survived in tlio 
names of our lotters,” D. S. A- Prica, in tha Zeiitchr^ <ie$ 
J^ld9tina Vtriitts,' supposes that the Plioeniciao alphabet was 
developed out of the Cretan script wLicli the Piiilistince brought 
with them to Palestine. Valnee were there given to the charao* 
tors, adapting them to Oanaunitc use, and names and order of 
arrangenient adopted from tha cuneiform alphabet. 

As a reault of the discovery in the royal tombs of the first 
dynasty in Egypt of markings which he finds to be similar to or 
identical witi) tiie Karian and other Aegsean and Meditorrauean 
sysiems of writing or marklug, Prof- “VV. M. Flinders Petrie has 
pi^opounded a different theory, a brief summary of which, 
together with a oomparative Ubie of oharaetera, is contained iu 
the firec part of the iBth Memoir of Hit Egyptian E^raiion 
EUnd, “The Royal Tombs of the Piist Dynasty," pp- 31 and 8S, 
and plates 82 f. His argument is that in these markings wc 
have tigns disconnect^ from the kuown hieroglyphs" and 
“probably touehing on the system of geometrical tigns used 
from prehistoric to Roman times in Fgyptj nnd also In other 
countries aronnd the Mediterianean." These signs bo believes 
to have been in use in Egypt from dOOO down to ISOO B. C. or 
later, and to have censtitnud a dcfiuite systom. He finds it 
impossible to separate these forms *‘frooi the similar forms 
found in other lands conueoted with Egypt from 808 B. C. down 
to later times," maoy of which also are found “in the Cretan 
insoriptions long before 800 B.C." Rls conclnslon is that “a 
great body of signs—or a sl^ory—was in use around the Medi* 
teriatoeac lor several thousand years. Whether these were 
ideograplilc or syllabic or alphabetic in the early st^ee, we do 
not know; oerCainly they were alphabetic in the later stage. 
And tile identity of most of the signs* in Asia Minor and Spain 
shows them to belong to a system with commonly received 
values in the later timea" His conolosion ia that “ the so<oaUed 
Phoenician letters were fsmiltar long before the rise of Phoeni* 
oian Influence. What is really due to the Pboenielans seems to 


>zrij. (1900), 111, pp. 118-126. 
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have beon the eeleeiioo of e shore series (ool; half the xnioant of 
tbo flurming alpbnbcU) for noirteHosI purposes . . . This 

usage would soon render these signs as inviolable hi order as our 
own numbers, and force tlia use of them on all conntries with 
wlueli the Piioenieians traded. Hence, before long tbeso signs 
firovu ont of all others, except in the \q*si changed olvillxa' 
tion of Asia Uinor and 8|>aio.’' 

Tn X popniar book entitled Thd Akoyi/ ofOte Alphahei (1000), 
Mr. EdiTai-^l Cl odd puUli.sLes a letter from Prof. Petri dated 
September Sd, 1809, wiiich throws a little more light on bis 
theory of the “signaiy.” lie says: "A great slgnary (not 
hieroglyphic, but geometric io appearance, if not in origin) 
was in use all over the Mediterranean 5000 B,0. It Is 
actually found in Egypt at that period, and was split in two, 
Western and Eastern, by the cross flux of biej-oglyphio systems 
ill Egypt and among the Klltiles, Tliis linear sign ary was 
developed variously, but retained mach in coromon in different 
countries. It was first aystematise<1 by the tiiimoiieal values 
Assigned to it by Plincniciau tJ’aders, wbo carried it into Oi'eecc, 
whereby the Crock signary was delimited into an aljdiabet. But 
the fuller form of the signary survived in Karla with ibiily^six 
signs, and seven more in Iberia, thus giving values to forty•tbrae. 
Tltis connection of ibe Iberian with the Karian is striking ^ so is 
that of tJ)o Egyptian witli the West ratlier than with the East. 
Signs found in Egypt bare thirteen in common with the early 
Arabian, fifteen in common with Phoenieiac, and thirty>threo in 
common with Karian and Kehdberian. This stamps the Egyp* 
tian signar; of the twelfth and oighioenth dynasties as closely 
linked with the other Mediterranean systems*’ (pp. 167 and 
168). Mr. Olodd reaches the oonclnslon “that tbe PboeoioiaD 
alphabet was a compound from varioos sources, the selection and 
modification of the several cbai'acters being ruled by convenience, 
and that, primarily and essentially commercial. Like all bnsi* 
ness people immersed in many transactions, their method was 
brevity, and so they aimed aa near ‘ short-hand’ as they could. 
They got rid of Hurphis ugna, of the lumber of determinatives 
and the like, aad invented an alphabet which if it was not per¬ 
fect (as DO alphabet cao be, because the letters are not revised 
from lime to time to repreecnt changes in sound), wss of such 
signal value ss to have been scoepted by the civilised world of 
the past, and to have secured, with bat slight modifications, a 
vot. zzji. 28 
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perTD&Qenoe, assured to no othor invoutioo of the ImmaR i*aee” 
(p, 177). 

It it difBcolt to diecues Evane’s tbeorj of the Craten on^ti or 
Petrie'^ theory of the sign ary'’ origin of the alphabet, booauee 
noithcr Evans nor Petrio le os yet able to Intei'pret tho sjgni^ 
fi^om wliioh they pioposo to derive the Phoenician cliaiivcteri*. 
Evans's theory rests partly on tlio resemblanoe of outer form, and 
partly on exploded interpretations of the names of tho Pliocni* 
dan letters. Sir John Evans made a set of piotograplis, based 
on the supposed meanings of tlie Phoenioian letter^names, oot of 
which lie fancied that the Phoenician chaioetcrs were developed 
ox, a liorse, a camel, a door, etc. His son, Mr, Arthur 
Evans, lands In the Oi^etaii Hne&r cbaiaoters .signs which he thinks 
to be riic intermediaries betweeu the original pictographs, ns 
proposed by Sir John Evans, and tho hoally developed Pliocni* 
oian letters; but, in the first place, he does not yet know the 
values of the Cretan sigue which he proposes to identify with 
the Phoeuicisn letters; atid. In the eecond place, the names of 
the Pboenloion letters have not tho meanings assigned to thorn 
by Sir John Evans, which meanings are essential to bis tlieoiy. 
In many cases the names of the Pboeniolan letters were not 
words with intcUi^ble meanings, at least in Phoenician or any 
Semitic tongae, and the plctograplis imagined by Sir Jolii> 
Evans on the basis of the suppoeod meanings of those Ictteia 
have, therefore, absolutely notlilng to rest upon. It is probably 
true that the forms of some of the Cretan linear ugns Iiavo 
Btrikiog eimiUrlties with some of the earliest Phoeuioian chai’oo* 
ters, but J fail to see that these simllaiities are more striking or 
more numerous than those detected by He Enug^ between the 
Egyptian hieratio and the Phoenician, by Bali and others 
between old Babylonian aod Phoenician, or by Petrie between 
tbd ‘'pottery” marks eonstitutlug his signary and the Pboenioian 
characters. 

Petrie's theory I do not know how to estimaie. Wbac he has 
ootuolly foimd is not clear to me, or whether such a “ rignary ” 
0 $ be claims did in fact exist in Spain, Karla and Egypt from 
6000 B. C. onward. 

I have already alluded to Hommel’s argument t))at the Phoeni¬ 
cian alphabet was derived from tho Babylonian cuneiform. In 
his SitdarabUcKt Chr^omathiiy he maintains that the South- 
Arabian script was older than the Korth-Semitlo; and that tbe 
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al^ih^becvA^ broiigbt the PliocniciAtis mid neighboring peoples 
from Arabia, its birtliplace or place of denvatioo. So he says 
cisowlierc: The oldest Uadltions of the' Hebrews must still b&ve 
bcuQ written in tlio Mlnaosu alphabet.'’^ Indeed, If the theories 
liold by l^lisor, Honnnel or more recently Weber,* as to the 
nntj (jolty of the Min aeon script be correct, it would follow almost 
of nccpSMity that that script Is tbe parent of tlic Plioenlclait alpha¬ 
bet, and tliAt It origlnnted probably somewhere in the tirei half 
of the soeoiid niillonilium. Tills subjoct is disoiiased briefly but 
forcibly by Lidabai’ski in ^c Epf^mgfU /&* Stmitimhe £}pi~ 
•jnqyhikf vul. i., part 8. Ills ooncinaions are, on the ground of 
epigraphy, that the So(it1i*ArabUn alphabets must have been 
derived from the For^i>Semitlc script, subetanrially as we find 
the latter in the Hesha Inscription, and that the fornu cf tbe 
ciiaractci‘8 in the earliest South*Arabian Inscriptions yet found 
show so considerable a development as to presuppose the lapse of a 
long period of time. The Ph oen Ician alpliabet must, be thinks, h a ve 
been invented or developed somewhere between 1200 * and 1000 
lb C. From the Phoenicians or Canaanlus that alphabet was 
burrowed by the sonthiirii Arabians on the one aide nod tbe 
Greeks on tlic other nt about the same period, not far, probably, 
from lOOO i3. C., and while it remained a fixed quantity, both as 
to thu ktlors and also as to tbeir forms, lo ice orlgioal habit&l, 
PliOQuida and tbe neighboring reg^ous In Southern Arabia on 
the one side and Greece aud the west on tbe other, additional 
letters wei’e .added, smd the forma of the letters, thdr pcsitioo 
and their order changed. Incidentally, Lidsbai’skl dlseueses tbe 
origio of the Pfioeniclan alphabet. Tho Pboeniciaos, in bis 
judgment, were, as Rawllnson bas called them,* adapters I'&ther 
than inventors,” who obtained tbe suggestion for the alphabet 
from some pievioasly existiog syetem of writing. This syacem 
must bare been either the Uesopotamian, that is cnneiforiD, or 


VbrdenmnKsehen Ge9tU»duift, 1687, p. 971. 

* 2 ur ^dnrobtsc/ten Albirthuinsksnde, von OUo Weber. 

dtp VordtratiaiitAitH Otteilscitait, 1801,1. 

* Id a dlscuBsioD of the OoleniscbeS Papyrus, in his Sdidien eur 
txirdTroatofisehen <?e«ch£eh<e (pp. 81 f.J, Prof. W. Hex UUUer suggests 
that the PhilisHnes at Doc bad archives extending beck to 1900 B. C. 
Were tliese written in tbe Phoenician alphabet or In a script brought 
with them from Asia Minor ? 

of Phoeuieta, p. 60. 
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th« Egypt!&n. “Of tk# former we koow limt in 1300 B. C- it 
was in ooromon nee in tlie Wrritoi 7 of tlie WcBt Serailes. On the 
other hand, all over Phoenicia an<I Palestine, in fact everywhere 
wltci’c we meet with iraeea of the Flioenlclans, we find objouta 
which are coveted with Egyptian repi*e«Mitationfl ami written 
cHfuaetcra. There may ho even )>oiiitcd out among tlieni oharac- 
levs which reaemblo the lettera of the alphahet. AccortUngly, 
a dciKUulencc on one xyatem is a.s possible aa un the other. But 
tho niphabut la consonantal. Uic cunelTom ayllabaric; tUo Hign;« 
of the alphabet arc picinrcs, the cuneiform sigiix were, at the 
time in which alphabuUo writing liuist itaro originated^ no longer 
recognizable by the oixiinary writer ak piciuie writing, but as a 
syetcin of linos \ the alphabet la aki‘ 0 ])lioriic, tiiu cuneiform is not. 
Now the Egyptian script is akrophonic, conxoniiiital and consists 
of picini'cs, There is properly, tl^ercfore, no choieo left Accord, 
ingly, I SCO io ihe alphabti a dependence on CAe Ji^/i/ptia*i eysUm 
of teriiing, the crocUon of a man of Canaan who knew of the 
esisienee of tho Egyptian script aud soraotliing of iW system, 
whose koowledge however did not reach so far as to cnablo him 
to borrow from it pariicnlar signs.*’ It will be observed that 
while Lidsbarski altogether rejects the old tlmory of DoBougu or 
the laUsr theory of Hnlcvy, of an Egyptian borrowing from llie 
hieratic or the hieroglyphic, he never^eleas finds the inspiration 
for the ‘Phoenician alphabet on the side of Egypt, 

McCuidy, In his HUtory, Pt'OpAeoy and the JfoHummU, vo). 
ill, § 873, ai’gues against the Egyptian aud in favor of the Baby* 
Ionian origin of the alphabet: (i) “That the Egyptian language 
and writiog novor hml Mjy footing in Asia j (i) that the Baby¬ 
lonian langjage and writing were in common asu in Syria and 
Palestine for ceutnvies before the PhoeuicICD alphabet was intro* 
dneed to the world; (d) that at the time when circnsnstanccs most 
favored the lotrodaction of Egyptien letters into Western Asia, 
namely, the days of the Egyptian occupation of Palestine acid 
Phoenicia by the kings of the nineteeiitli dynasty, the Babylonian 
language and writing wero used for ordinary purposes In these 
countries and even in oorrespondetice addressed to Egyptians 
residing In Egypt. Hence, apart from tlie fact that an obvious 
resembi^ee is lacking between most of tho Phoenician letters 
and any selected list of hieroglyphs, no hbtorloal basis existed for 
the adoption by Asiatics of the writing of the alien and self* 
centered Egyptians *' 
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McCurd 7 is of the opinioo, bowever, that iba alphabet origi- 
oated Dot among tbo PlioenicinQS^ but among tbe AxamacanB of 
Meiopoumia, probably at Cbarraa. Ono of Lib reaeons for this 
opinion, that ** bistorically the common alphabet changed far 
naoi'o among the Ai'amaeane than among tbe Phocnicjana” is, 
lioweTor, in reality a strong argument against hia thesis. 

prof. Friedrich Delilsscb, in X>U Entst^kw^ dee iiUeHtn 
Schrifteystam (1897), pj-esents a ceoproinise between tbe Baby¬ 
lonian and Egyptian viewa “TJtc Oanaanite saript*nukors took 
from tbc hieroglyphic script . . . tbe great fonndstion principle 
of akropboay," but tbe majority of the letters tbemselres they 
took from the Babylonian cuneiform. In reaching tho latter con* 
elusion be is guided more by the uamee of the letters than by 
their forma. Fifteen out of the twenty^two Phoenician letter- 
names be finds to be good Babylonian words. The letter-sacnes 
are also, from the dlstiuctirely "Canaanite" form, of some of 
them, aUph^ dalethy wtte and yodh, an eridence that the alpha¬ 
bet was a Phoenician or Canaanite, not an Aramaean or South- 
Arabian invention. Some of the eigns were even, be thinks, of 
Phoenician invention, and derived ndther from the Egyptian nor 
the Babylonian. Zimmern/ commenting on Delitasoh'a theory, 
stye very trnly that a mere companson of letter-forms bas only 
produced confusion, and can never lead to certain results, and 
devotes a brief discueeion to tbe letter-namea, and tbe order in 
which those letter-names appear. Of Oelitzsch’s fifteen Baby* 
1 ooian names be accepts only twelve as beyond question. Fcl to w- 
ing Peiser^s* argument as to the defioito arrangement of the eigos 
of tlie Babylonian syllabary, some 400 in nnmber, and the selec¬ 
tion for ordinary use of balf that nambor,also in a definite order, 
he finds that eight of tbe twelve Babylonian letter-names in the 
Phoenioian ^pbabet are taken from the shorter list in tbe relative 
order in which they are found there. This oannot, it seems to 
him, be a mere obaoce. He concludes that tbe Phoenician alpha¬ 
bet was a *‘mixtijm compositum of Babylonian and Egyptian 
elements . . in wbioh the Babylouian furnished the groundwork 
of the words of tbe alphabet in an order already established 
among the Babylonians, the Egyptian tbe principle of akrophony.'* 
Such are the various theories of tbe origin of the alphabet now 
ill the field. Let lu review briefiy the known facta, and see 


* ZD2£G. L., p, 667, £f. 

* ZeOHtirift/ttrAtagriohgie, 1886,1887. 
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wbat fortber material, if any^ is available for the study of the 
problem of the origin of the alphabet. 

The earliest inscriptioQ in Phoenician characters yet found is, 
possibly, that known as the Baal Lebaooo ioserlptioo, ou porUonn 
of three bronze saonficial bowls, enpposcd to have been dedicated 
by diffei’cnt donors In the temple of Baal of the Lebanon not far 
from Sidon. This Insoiaptioo may be as early as lOOO B. C. 
More oeriain in date are the Moabite stone from Diban, from the 
fiiat half of the si nth century, and from abont the same period 
an Aramaean inscHption from Niiab near Aleppo. After this 
insoriptioDB inoi’caso in number; but with the first of tliose isserlp- 
tdoDS we find the Phoenician alphabet completo; no new letters 
are added after that, aud even tho forms of the letters remain 
fiubstantually unchanged, so far at least as the Phoenicians are 
coDcemed. Tho Phoenicians, Aiacnaeans, Moabites, Hebrews and 
other Semitic peoples of the Mediterranean conutries of Asia 
possessed as early as the ninth century sn identical alithabet. 
Bat while we have from Fboenielaand the neighboring regions 
no iosoriptions which certainly antedate the ninth century, and 
only one which is supposed by any to be as old as the tenth 
century, we have from the development of alphabets borrowed 
from the north Semltio in otbor couatrles presumptive evidooce 
that that alphabet itself was older than 1000 B.O. Tho MinaeaU' 
Sabaean iuscriptione of soathem Arabia, which date back to tlie 
ninth century, give us an alphabet which, while derived from tho 
Phoeaiuan or North •Semitic alphabet, evidently baa a long period 
of development behind it. The Ictter^foms have become elabor* 
ate and ornate, they have been changed in position, and new let* 
tore have been added. Lidzhai^ki argues with much reasonable* 
nees that this development can only be explained by admitting a 
long period of nee, and sapposes that the Soutli-Arabians must 
have borrowed the Nonh*Semitio script somewhere between JOOO 
and 1300 B. C. Now It ie evident from a study of the names of 
the letters as they meet us in the later Ethiopian, a derivative of 
tho Soatb-Arabian, that with the letters of the alphabet their 
oames also were borrowed by the South*Arabians, and that, there* 
fore, between 1000 snd isoo B. C. tbe Pboeaician alphabet as we 
know it, twonty*two letters with definite names,—some of which, 
AS we shall see later, were recognised by tbe South-Arabisns as 
words, and therefore tianslatable, and some of which wore to 
them designations quite without sigaificaoce—was a completed 
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fact It ia DoC clear from tbe evidence of the South-ArabUii 
scripts Uiat tbe order of tbe lettei'S of tbe alphabet was at tlisc 
time definitely fixed, but the Greek aipb&bet and its Italic deriv¬ 
atives ^vc Qs evidence on that point. These alphabets also seem, 
from the evidence of their development, to have been borrowed 
from tbe Phooniclans, as early as 1000 B. C., if not earlier. Here 
the luttcivnames wei'c borrowed witli the letters, in tbe order 
with whieli we aro familiar In the Pboenloian alphabet Lotters 
are drop]>cd, It is troe, and new ones aru added, the order of writ¬ 
ing and the forms of the letters arc changed, but it is clear that 
wbat was iulopted origlnslly was tbe Fboeuiolan alphabet of 
twenty-two lottens, arranged in tbe same order In winch they occur 
in tbe NortbiSemitic alpbabst, and with tbe same names. 

As early as tlie ninth century B. C. an alphabet, mediated by 
the Phoenicians, was in use from Mesopotamia to Italy, and from 
tbe borders of Asia Minor southward to Egypt Before 1000 
B. 0., at the earliest, wo have found no luscription composed in 
this alphabet. 

In tlie bftccntb and fourteenth centuries B. 0., we find in part 
of this same territory, the eoatem part of It, Syria, PLoeniola, 
Palestine, etc., tbe region in wblcb the PhoenlclaD alphabot sooens 
later to have been perfected, another script in use. At that time 
Canoaiiitca, Plioenicisos, Aramaeans and other inhabitants of 
weetera Asia made use, at least in their correspoodenoe with one 
another, of the Babylonian cuneiform ecripti They nsad, also, 
the Babylonian language, although in sonie places there may 
have been an application of that script to the writing of the 
local language. At tbe same period in a small area in tbe 
western part of this territory, the eaaten> part of Orate, another 
script, tbe Creun linear, was io use. Certainly at that time tbe 
Phoeniclau alphabet was known neither to Asians nor Greeks. 
There was in existence at that period a civilised world, tbe parts 
of which were in cornmnnleation, inleiacting to some extent on 
one another, extending certunly from Persia on the cast as far 
as Italy on the west, and from the Balkan peolnsula to southern 
Arabia and Kubia> in which were several independent oiriliaa- 
tions and several systems of writing—Babylonian, Egyptiau, 
Cretan, Hittite, Cypriote and appvently others. Somewhere 
about tbe thirteenth century this civilitation b^an to go to 
pieces, owing largely to the inroads of northern barbarians, The 
conditions were somewhat similar in many respects to tbe oondi- 
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tioDS of the fouith &nd foliowlog Cbriitiaa ceatorlee. Ae there, 
the ioToada of the barhenane 07ei*whelmed the western empire 
and reduced the eastern empire to the verge of impoteiioe, until 
finally new inroads of barbarians from the east overthrow tliat 
empire and oivilieation, after the West bad developed a new 
civilisation of its own; so hei^e tlio Bonan ” invasion over' 
turned and destroyed the eo'called Myoenaean civilisation of 
Gi^eeoe, the fiual catastrophe ocourrlng traditionally about the 
twelfth century, while aboni the same period we find tbo eastern 
part of our civilised world in a state of decay, out of wbiob, 
however, it was to arise later to a new Ufo. At the time of the 
‘‘Doiiaii’^ invasion in the West wo find the Assyrians etrug* 
gling, at first apparently with snccess, with the Musohe and 
other northern peoples, Tiglath-pileser I, (1130-1060) duma a 
cai’ser of brilliant victories over those norihern foes, although, 
be it observed, he removes hie capital southward from Oalah to 
tho ancient site of Ashar. Bat foUo\viiig hie reign comes a 
long, dark, and obsoure period of weakness and confusion in both 
Assyria and Babylonia. Egypt also suffered from the same 
influences, undergoing invasione from the north and west in the 
thirteenth and following centnries, and falling into confusion 
and decay. 

Following the extremely brilliant period of civilization, which 
culminated somewhere about the fifteenth oentnry B, C., there 
comes a long period of eclipse or retrogi^ession, affecting the 
whole ai’sa of the civilized world In a groater or less degree. 
Out of the confusion and disorder of that period developed new 
powers and forces along the Levant. We find the Phoenicians 
coming to the front, and a highly civilized world of small 
states^Araraaean, Hebrew and the like—covering western Asia. 
It was at this psriod that the Phoenician alphabet seems to have 
been Invented, whioh we find oonfrontuig us in a complete form 
aboQt ICOO or 900 B. 0. From what eource did the PhoeniciauB 
derive that alphabet or the ioapiration to its invenUon ? The a 
argument in favor of a Babylonian origin la strong, in view 
of the fact that the Babylonian script had been in use through' 
out all that region immediately precedent to the period of dis* 
order and upheaval. Moreover, that script always showed 
itself peouliarly fitted for adaptation to foreign languages and 
even to the formation of new systems of writing, The Baby* 
lonians had borrowed It from the Sumerians and adapted it to 
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tbeir language, modifying its forms nod valiios in tbe pro* 
0080 . Tlid Elamites bad done tlic seme Tbe Assyrians modi¬ 
fied the Babylonian senpt. Tbe Armenian LigLlandeie about' 
lake Vao borrowed the Assyrian onneiform aud adapted It to 
tlieir own tonguo, and other peoples seem to have done tbe same. 
Ac a laCev date the Poiaians developed out of the oompUeated 
cuneiform with its ideograpblo and ayllabio valuea a compara¬ 
tively umpio ayllablc script. Perhaps, alec, aC a very eaviy 
date, tlio primitivo Cliinese characters were developed from this 
same euneiform script. 

On the other band it must 1>e pointed out that Egypt was, 
from an early period, in olose contact with Palestine and Phoe- 
nioia and with the whole west Asian and Aegean coast. Evaus’s 
dieooveries in Crete show Egyptian infiueuoes in the develop* 
meet of writing tbei'C. May uot the same have been trne in 
Phoenicia also, eapemally in view of the faot that at a later 
period we find in Phoenicia distinct evidence of borrowing in 
art motives and the like? 

Again it waa !n this dark period of confnslcn, dariug wbicb 
the alphabet scorns to have come into being, that, as a result of 
tbe Dorian ” invasion, some of the Cretans, users presumably 
of tbe Ci'etan linear sciipt, dnven ont of tboir own territory, 
descended on the shores of Palestine and became a part of tbe 
Philiatinea of history. Here they were close neighbors of tbe 
Pboeniciane, and Kvane’s proposition that ic was out of the script 
which (hey brought with them that there was developed the 
Pbconiolan alphabet, which later the Phoenicians carried back to 
Glreeoe, is certainly not lacking in plausibility. 

This is cor pi^eaeot condition of knowledge and apeoaUtlon. 
But it seems to me that tbe most valuable source of inforraatlon 
with regard to tbe origin of the alphabet has not yet been 
tboronghly investigated or properly taken late account, namely 
the etymology of the Ietter*namee. I believe that there is a far 
greater Hk^bood of determioing tbe ongio of tbe alphabet 
tbiougb tbe oamea thao through tbe forms of the letters, and It 
ie precisely in tbclr treatment or th^ disregard of these letter- 
names that E find the varlons Egyptian, Ci’etan and Babylonian 
theories which have been presented ansatlsfactory. 

We have for comparison Hebrew, Greek, Syrisc, Samaritan, 
Arabic and Ethioplc nsraes for the letters. 5tade‘ say a with 
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I'egard to tbcM naioes; l 9 ttor*namoi aj>i)OAi' to be ver^' old, 
foi’ they sound aliko among tbe Hebiews, Gi'ceks and, with a few 
excopiions, tbe Btluopiane also. Sevei'&l, which io their Ion- 
guago give no eciiso, tbe laai named have partly made cnpbonioaB, 
partly vepisced by synonyms. The Greoi and Hebrew have the 
older forma’* Tlie Greek Icttor-namos ore perhaps tlio most 
valuable of all for coinpariaon. These 01*0 evidently boriowc<l 
from a foreign sourae, and are in many cases changed fioin their 
original foim merely by the addition of an a, a oonin\oii use in 
^thfi traDsIitcralion of foreign words into Greek.’ The Arabic 
seems farthest of all from tbe original forms. It lias often 
dropped tbe old name oltogetbcr, substituting a uew Boond^name, 
much as woe dooe lu tbo I^atln alphabet. Acthiopic issoraolimes 
valuable on account of its traDslatioo of names, thus showing a 
conscionsucse that they were actual words with a me.'inlng. The 
Syriac and Samarit^ are nsafal for purposes of comparison wltli 
the Hebrew. The old Hebrew names are preserved to ns in 
Greek transcription in the Septua^nt translation of Laiiienta* 
tiens, and for several of these names we have slightly variant 
forms. 

1 . Heh. aleph; Gr. alpha; Syr. alepb; Sam. alapli; Aoth. 
alpb; Ar. alpb. The original form of the name was clearly 
Qi^ph or a^h, which is triliteral and appamtly a word. In 
eimctly this form tbe word means “thousand” io Hebrew. 
Throe ^mes» however, wo have the plural eUtphdin^ oxen; whlcli 
appeal's to be evidoDce that ai^h also meant oz !n Hebrew, 
and probably in the Caoaaoite group of languages in general. 
Indeed, tbe Greek writers report that alipli was a Phoenician 
word meaning ox. It has the same meaning in the same form in 
Assyrian'Babyloniao, but in no other Semitic langaages. 

i. Heb. bdth; Gr. b 6 ta; Syr. and Sam. bOtb; Aeth. bOt ; 
Ar. btu The name was clearly which is a word meauing 
hoose in Hebrew precisely as it stands. la practically tbe same 
form it appears io all the Semitic languagea 
3. Heb. gimel or giml; Gr.gamma; Syr. gamel 5 Sam. gaman ; 
Aetb. geml; Ar. jtro. Vocalised as it stands this lettor*name is not 
a word in Hebrew nor io any other knowo language. It has 

• UcCurdy supposes this a to he the Aiamaic emphatic, and mentions 
it in his argument for the Aramaean, not Phoesioian origin of tbs 
alphabet (vol. ili, § 976;. It is is fact used or liable to be used ia the 
tnuisliCeration of any foreiga words ioCo Greek. 
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ordiiiarUj bo«n asBcm^ to moan camol, wbioh is gamUl. Kov 
wbj, if tbe ]etcer*naine wei’e origrually ffamdl, osmel, ibould it 
have been changed to the uDintclIi^blo ffiml of the Hebrew ? This 
form; with ite acoeut on tbe first syllable, as also ibe similar 
Syriac and Actliiopic, argaea strongly aghast an original gamCU, 
and this aiguinont is sapported by tbe &reek and Arabic. The 
latter, by ita long ?owal, au^eecs an oiiginal form like the 
Hobrew, accented on tbe first syllable, wbiob finally lost' tbc 
uiiaoountod second part Tho Greek form enggasta an original 
garni, the doubling of tbe nt being dne to assimilation.‘ Appar* 
ently tho original lQttei‘’name was garni, or geml or gifni, tbe 
vowel being iDdeiemioata Vow garni, or geml or gurU uedonbt* 
ediy looks like a Semite word, being tviliteral In form, and we have 
ill fact a common Semitic root with tbeso tbi’cc I’adioals, meaning 
ripe; but there Is no word of tbls form from that root. 

4. ECob. daletb, deletb, deltb or delt; Gr. delta; Syr. daletU 
or dalcd; Sam. dalat; Aetb. dent; Ar. d^l The original form 
of tbe letter^name was clearly or deU (the change of 1 to n in 
Aethiopic is not nncommon). DaU or deU la, in precisely this 
form, a word In Hebrew, and apparently also in the Canaan ite 
group of langnagea, meaning door, or valve of a door. It is fonnd 
in Assynan<BabyIonian, also, with tbe same form and meaning, 
bnt does net appear In tbe other Semite languages. 

y Hcb. hd (or S); Greek o-psilon; Syr. ha ; Sam. f or a ; Aetb. 
hdi; Ar. bib This letter-name Is no word but a meantogless 
so and, whotlior originally an d or a lA Is not clear. 

6. Heb. wan; Gr. n-pellou; Syr. wan; Sam.ba; Aeth. wawe; 
Ar. W&. This name, as it stands vocalized In Hebrew, is tbe 
word nail or peg, which ocenrs only in tbe prieet*oode in the book 
of Ezodns, in the description of the tabernacle. It is sot found 
in ^e other Semitic languages. A comparison of the letter-names 
in tbe other languages suggests that this similaiity is accidental, 
and that this letcer^name was not originally a word, bnt merely 
the sound of u or w. 

7. Heb. zain or zai; Gr. zSta; Syr. zaiu, zai or zd; Sam. sdn; 
Aeth. sal; Ar. ziL In none of tbe forme in which it appears is 
this lettoname a word. The etymologies sought for it have uo 


*It la also poeeible, so far as the Greek form is conoemed, that Che 
doubling of them denotes no saeiiullation, but is, as in the case of Itappa 
and koppa, caused by the addition of tbe final a, uid that the original 
form was pam. ' 
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foondation. A ooreparison of tha foins In wbich it appears 
seams to sho^v that in tba orlgloal form it was a syllable, s3 or 
zai ; this wna RometimsB nanated in Ilebrev and Syriac; in Gi’ock 
the ending to tras adJod, throegh Ibo indoence, appareotly, of 
the following dta. 

8. Heb. cliCth; Gr. fita; Syr. obOib; Sam. !t; Aeth. cliaut; Ar. 
ohik There U a word of alniost this form in Arabia meaning 
fence, and ]>orhap8 aleo id Asayrian (of. on DeUtaacli's c/tS$n, 
fence, however, Zimmern, ZDM6, I., pp, 687 ff.), hot no aiicli 
word is known in Hebrew or Aramaean. TliC original form of 
the letter-name was evidently clivth. Was thU a syllable (like 
chat, for instance, in the Babylonian syllabaries) or was it an orig¬ 
inal Semitic word wlilch later passed out of use in Hebrew and 
Arsmaean? Bnl if a word, why was it not reoogni?:cd as sncIi in 
the Sonth Semiiio? The evidence is in favor of I’cgnrdhig it 
merely as a syllable. 

d. Hob. (dth; Gr. thdta; Syr. ^tb; Sam. ^t; Aetb. mi|; Ar. 
{4, The original name was evidently tdtb. This ie not a word 
in any known language. Was it a syllable, merely, or is it a 
word from some toogue nnknown to us ? 

10. Heb, ycd or iod; Gr, i8»{ Syr. and Sam, yud; Aeth. 
yaman | Ar. yl With a alight change of vocalisation, to ydr?, 
this name woold be a word in Hebrew, meaning hand. With tbo 
present vocalization, yoi or pudy which eeems to Lave boon the 
original letter-name, it is, apparently, the Phoenician word for 
hanA This root does not have the meaning hand In Actbiopio 
and has, therefore, been translated into yemort, right band, evi¬ 
dence tbat it was recognized as a slgniilcaot word. In Assyrian* 
Baby loo ian ve have for baud the word kat (t;), but id (u) is need 
for ^e arm with the hand. The Syriac word for band is identi¬ 
cal with tills, namely id. 

IJ. Heb. kaph; Gr. kappa; Syr., Sam., Aeth. and Ar, k&pli. 
The original form of the name was clearly ka/jh, which is in 
Hebrew, as also in Assyrian, Aramaean and Arabic, a common 
word meaning hollow of the band. 

18 . Heb. lamed or tsbd; Gr. lambda, better labda; Syr. 
lamed; Sam. labad • Aeth. Iswe ; Ar.lgm. Whether the original 
form of this letter-name was lamed or labed is not altogether 
clear, probably, however, the former. It looks like a Semitic 
word, of a common formation, from the root Imd; but while we 
have Boch a root in Hebrew, meaning to teacb, we have no word 
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df tliie fortn «ith«r io Hebrew or eoy other language. The trans¬ 
lation whioh has been given for this name, 02(-goad, is a good 
example of the ridioulous netUod employed in fiodiog eCymolo* 
glee for the letter-names. In Judges IIL, 81 , oconra the Smi 
Xtyonofov, nialmad or malmfidy suppoasd, from the context, to mean 
ox-goad. From this nneercain derivative form, oocdiTiog once in 
Hebrew only, ll\o interpretation of this letter-name has been 
nuunifactared, 

13. Heb. mOm; Grr. mil; Syr. and Sam. num; Aeth. mai; Ar. 
mtm. The vocalization of the Hebrew uamo is so doss to that of 
the Hebrew word for water, maim, that we may regard the two 
as identical. The same form substantially appears in Syriac, 
Sainariun, etc.; but the Greek has mu. Now thePhoenicau and 
Assyrian word for water was mu. Clearly the Greeka received 
the letter-name from the Pboeniolaas, and apparently this was 
the original foim, which waa translated into mSm or tnSm in 
Hebrew anti Aramaic, where not bat mim or mim means 
water, 

14. Heb. nut; Gr. an ; Syi. and Sam. nun; Aetb. nabaa; Ar, 
nftn. The original form was apparently ?tu», which is the word 
for fish in the North-Somitio languages, inclnding Aaayrisii* 
Babylonian. Aeibiopic Ixars witness to the fact that it was a 
significant word, by translatiDg It into nuJua, serpent, the nearest 
approach, in words commencing with n, which that language 
allowed, The Greek form has dropped the final ?», perhaps under 
the influence of the precediug mu. 

U. Heb. sarook (^amk, saohJi and $akhm); Gr. sigma; Syr. 
and Sam. lamkat; Aetb. eat; Ar. The origlual form of the 
letter-name was apparently ; bnt, although we have a good 
Semitic root with the ladioala meaning sapport, there ia io 
DO known tongue a word which corresponds in form to SfwnsAr. 

18, Heb. ‘aiat Gr. o (mlkron); Syr. ‘fi; Sam. in; Aetb. and 
Ar. *wn, Clearly the original form was 'ain, and the came la the 
common Semitic word for eye. 

17. Heb. p6; Gr. pj; Syr, p6; Sam. pi; Aeth. af; Ar.fi. Tbe 
origlDal form was p$ or pS. As coneonantized in the Hebrew this 
is not a word, but with a very slight change, the aubstitution of 
a flnal h$ for an It would be the word month. In favor of 
regarding it as a word, we have also the translation m Aethlopio 
to month, 

la. Heb. ?ade; Gr-; Syr. zade; Sam. zadi; Aeth. ?adw; 

Ar. ?ad. The ori^nal form, is no known Semitic word. 
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although it reminds us of tUo Aseyrian-B&b^lonian 

bant Ifo naoio fov this letter appears la tUd Greek alpbabet, 
but the Dumerieel value of tbo letter, 900, is attached to the name 
ea», at the end of that alph^et. 

19. Hob. koph; Gr. koppa^ Syr. k^ph; Sam. kepK; AotU. 
kaph \ Ar. kaph. Tlie original form was clearly itoph or kop, 
wliicU ia not a -word in any knova language. 

20 . Hob. rOab \ Gr. rO; Syr. rueb or rtsb \ Sam. rGtli \ Aath. 
r9s; Ar. rcu PSsh ia not a word in Hebrew. Tho word rC^h, 
written wltb an alcph in tbe middle, is the word for head, the 
same in sound as the Phooniciac SO, wliich is, however, writton 
wi^ont the medial alepL This sosmi to have boon the original 
ietter«name, from wbicb the Greek form r(} was derived, The 
Hebrew letter-name seems to have been changed to r^7» under 
the influoQcc of tbo Amenuo, where that form (here also written 
regularly with an alq)h) means head, aa it does also in Assyrian* 
Babylonian. The Aetbiopic modified the form to f Ze, retaining 
the same meaning, a further evidence that wo have in this Icttor- 
name the word for bead, 

21 . Heb. rin or edn; Gr. ean (sampi, etc.); Syr. sfn; Sam. 
aan; Aeth. aant; Ar. sin. The Hebrew is the word for tooth, 
aSn, ordinarily written, however, rinn, whicli is also tho Aramaic 
and Assyrian-Bsylonian form of the same word. 

2 S. Heb., Gr., Syr. and Sam. tau \ Actb. tawe; Ar. tu. 7^u 
is a word in Hebrew, and presumably in the Canaanitc group of 
N orth-Semi^c langnages, meaning a mark, and onoe the mark 
made by an illiterate man (Job XXXI., S5). The original 
character Co which the name belongs is, apparently, j oat snob a 
rough, somewhat cross-like mark. 

This araijais of the lette^names shows, incidentally, that the 
Greek alpbabec wae derived from the Pboeniciao, aud that 
Pboeoiciaos, not Aramaeans or Sontb* Arabians, were the inventors 
or developers of the alphabet. Twelve of the letter>names are 
words with meanings, all of them iadicatiog simple objects, siz 
of the twelve being parts of the body. The objects denoted by 
the other six names—os, bodse, valve of a door, water, fish and 
mark or cross—clearly do not belong to any people in a nomadic 
state, bnt to a settled, town^abiding population. Of tliese twelve 
significant words among tho letter-names, eleven are words which 
may be found almost in the same foim in the Babylonian sylla¬ 
baries. The twelfth, tau, is known to us only io Hebrew and 
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Arabic. Tbi mark or rodgh orosa mdic&ted by ibis letter wae 
deed later anioog tb« GreekS; althoagb noder a difiereot came, 
to make an additlooal letter,’ whiob was then added at the end 
of the alphabet, an, for example, X. Ita position at the end of 
tlio Phoenidan alphabet euggsaU that It may have been a 
Pbouiiioian invonUon* the last letter added. 

Six of the IcttOMiames are not words in any known tongue 
And n]^pcar to bo eyllables only. Four lottor*oamee are triUterals 
and resemble in their form Seroitie words. In throe coaea the 
roots witli the tlirco litorals aro known in the Hebrew and Korth* 
Semitic tlialcote, but in none of the fonr oaaea do words of tbe 
same formatioQ from those roots exist, either in Hebrew or any 
Other Semitio tongue. There is absolutely nothing in these letter* 
names to suggest an Egyptian connection; no single form among 
them wLioh can be referred to an Egyptian source. Of Cretan, 
Hittite and the like, we are not able to make tbe aarne assertion, 
because we do not know the Cretsm and Hittite languages. 

That tweWe of the letter names are good, Il’orth'Semi^o words, 
and that eJeveu of these are to be found In the Assyrian-Baby Ion* 
ian syllabaries suggests, of course, a Babylonian orlgiu, and it 
would seem probable that the forms of these letters were derived 
from tho same source aa the uamos. 

But wbat of the ten oames which are not words? The Baby* 
Ionian syllabaries contain both words and syllables. Some of 
the ajgnx are ideographs, others stand for syllables only, or their 
moro common uao is syUabie. Tho fact, tlierefore, that the 
Pboeoioian lettonames are part of them voi^ds and part of 
them, apparently, only syllables, might seem to suggest a Baby* 
Ionian origin. 

Ou the other hand, it most be smd at once that do syllabary 
with which we arc aoqoainted seems to ^ve ns satisfactory pro¬ 
totypes for the Phoeuioian alphabet, either in the forma of the 
letteia or their names, as a cursory examination of the theories 
of tliB Babybnian origin of the alphabet which have been pfo* 
ponnded will show to be the cose. 

Peieer has called attention to a I'cpreseotarion in Layard^s 
J!7in9vth and iU Rgmaint* of as oflldal who is, apparently, 
counting tbe beads of the dead, making a memorandum upon a 


' A similar word in Arabic, tiwA. meafiing to brand or mark a camel, 
etC', suggests that tbe root ma; have been a general Semitic one. 

»VoL 1, p. 184. 
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BcroU. He 8agg:estB tbet there m&y I eve been a sort of short* 
hand of which Aesyrion scribes mado use, sod which wee wricten 
on material more periebeble than clay and atone and which has, 
accordingly, not come down to ns. 

With onr present knowledge it must be confeased that no satis¬ 
factory attachment has as yet been made to tbo Babylonian 
syllabaries, altliongh the names of tim alphabet seem to sn^cst 
that chat alphabet derived ita otig^n from Bai>ylonian soorccB. 
There is, however, a long period of the development of tlic script 
about which wc have as yet no informatior, our earliest inecrip* 
tione, as already pointed ont, dating from the nintli or possibly 
the tenth century B. C., while the alphabet itself originated, in 
^1 probability, a oouplo of hundred years earner, between which 
and the Babylonian signs fi*om which the Plioenioian letters 
might have developed, there would probably have been a further 
iuteireniog period of 100 ycare or moiw. Wo must, apparently, 
wait for further light through the discovery of intermediary 
facts or forms; unfortunately, bo waver, in the process of evolu¬ 
tion or development iutermediary facte and forma ai*e peoultarly 
Uabla to vani^. 
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